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Prologue 


CHAPTER ONE 


Marcello, as a child, was i&scuiated, tnag^ie-like, by 
objects. It may have been because his parents, from indiifrrence 
rather than austerity, had never thought to satisfy his instinct for 
property; it may have been because other instincts, more pro- 
foxmd and still vagw, were, in him, masked by avidi^i but he 
was continually assailed by furious longings for the most diverse 
articles. A pencil with an indiarubber tip, a picture-book, a 
catapult, a luler, a portable ebonite inkpot— any sort of trifle 
served to rouse his mind, in the first place to an intense and un- 
reasoning desire for the thing he yearned for, and then, once it 
had come into his possession, to an astonished, ench^ted, in- 
satiable complat^cy. At home, Marcello had a room to himself 
in which he slept and did his lessons. Here, all the objects spread 
about on the table or shut up in drawers had, for him, the quality 
of tilings sacred, or just slightly desiderated, according to whether 
they were recent or old acquisitions. They were not, in fact, 
objects like other objects in tne house, but fragmeifts, rather, of 
somethllig already experienced or about to be experien^, 
something that was fraught with passion and uncertainty. He was 
aware, in his own way, of this singular characteristic that pro- 

r ty possesses, and, while he derived from it an inefrable dehght, 
at the same time suflered because of it, as he might luve 
suffered over some fruit which was continually repeated and 
which therefore allowed no time for remorse. 

Of all objects, however, those that attracted him most strongly, 
perhaps because they were forbidden, were weapons. Not, 
indeed, the sham weapons that little boyS play with— tin rifles, 
revolvers that go oflf with a pop, d^gers made of wood — ^but 
real weapons, in which the idea of menace, of danger, of death 
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is not confined to a mere resemblance of shape but is the first and 
last reason of their existence. With a child’s revolver you cotild 
play at death without any possibility of actually bringing it 
about; but with grown-ups’ revolvers death was not only pos- 
sible but imperative, a temptation curbed only by pni^uee. 
Marcello had, on occasion, held these real weapons in his hands- • 
a shot-gun m the cotmtry, liis father’s old revolver which he haa 
show i him one day in a drawer — and each time he had felt a 
thrill at the contact, as though his hand lud at last foiuid, in 
graspii.g the weapon, its own natural extension. 

Marcello had numerous fi’iends amongst the small boys of the 
neighbourhood, and he very soon realized that his taste for 
weaponw^Jdd deeper and obscurer origins than their inijorent 
mihtary intapiations. They would play ai ■>ldicrs with a pretenu* 
of rutMessness and feroaty, but really then interest in the g.mie 
was love of the game itself, and they ap^d tlie postures of cruelt) , 
artor-like, without any real participation of feeling. Tn him, on 
the other hand, just the opposite occurred; it was his.ruthlessncss 
and ferocity which sought an outlet in playing at soldiers, or, 
whan there was no game of tliat kind, in other pastimes which 
accorded with his taste for destruction and de.ath. Marcello, at 
that time, was remorselessly, shamelessly cruel, in a manner that 
was perfectly natural, for it was from cruelty tliat he derived the 
only pleasures tliikt did not seem to him msipid, and tins cruelty 
was still chil^sh enough to arouse no suspicions cither in hinusclf 
or ip others. It might happen, tor instance, that he woulel go out 
into the garden at the hottest time of day, in tliis time of early 
summer. It was a small but overgrown garden in which a great 
number of plants and trees, abandoned for years to their own 
natural ej^berance, grew in complete disorder. Marcello would 
go out into the garden armed with a thin, flexible cane that he 
had toni' from an old, broken clothes-bcatcr discovered in \he 
agic;- and for a little time he would .wander about the gravel 
paths, now in the cheerful shade of the trees, new in the hot 
sunshmc, examining the plants. He felt his eyes shining, his 
whole body becoming receptive to a sensation of well-being 
that seemed to mingle with the general vitality of the exuberant. 
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light-filled garden; he felt happy. But it was an aggressive, cruel 
happiness, a happiness that was, as it vrere, desirous of measuring 
itself by comparison with the unhappiness of others. When he 
saw, in the middle of a flower-bed, a fine clump of marguerites 
C(>vered with white and yellow flowers, or a Qilip witliTts red 
cup erect on a green stalk, or a cluster of arums with tall, white 
fleshy flowers, Marcello would strike a single blow with his cane, 
making it whistle through the air like a sword. The cane would 
cut off the flowers and leaves neatly and cleanly and they would 
fall to the ground beside the plant, leaving the decapitated stalks 
standing erect. He was conscious, as he did this, of a feeling of 
redoubled vitality, and of the delicious sort of sa Isfaction that 
results from an outlet of energy too long suppresse d„^'it he felt 
at the same time an indefinable sense of power and of justice. It 
was as the planrs had been guilty and he had punished 

them and iiad at the same time felt that it was in his power to 
punish them. But he was not entirely ignorant of the forbidden, 
reprehensible character of this pursuit. Every now and then, 
almost in spite of himself, he would cast furtive glances at the 
villa, fearful that his mother might be watching him from the 
drawing-room window, or the cook from the kitchen. And, in a 
confused way, he was aware that it was not only the scolding he 
dreaded, but the mere witnessing of acts which he himscirrealized 
to be abnormal and mysteriously imbyed with guih 
The,^ransition from flowers and plants to living creatures was 
imperceptible, as in nature. Marcello could not have said whgi it 
was that he discovered that the same pleasure which he derived 
from smashing plants and cutting the heads otf flowers could be 
fotmd, even more intensely and profoundly, in the infliction of the 
same kind of violence upon living creatures. It may jiave been 
mere chance that encouraged him along this road — a strpke of his 
cafte which, instead of maiming a shrub, smote the ^ck tif a 
lizard which was lying as]fep on a branch; or it may perhaps have 
been incipient bpredom and sa^jety which put into his head the 
idea of searching for new material upon which to exercise hi% still 
unconscious cruelty. However that may be, one quiet afternoon 
when everyone in the house was asleep, Marcello found himself 
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all of a sudden, as though snuttcn by a lightning-flash of remorse 
and shame, flicc to face with a slaughtered mass of lizards. There 
were five or six of them which he had managed to hunt out, by 
various mcdiods, on the branches of trees or the stones of the 
garden wall, striking them down with a single blow of his cane 
just at the moment when, becoming suspicious of his motionless 
presence, they sought to flee for shelter. How he had reached this 
point he could not have said, or rather he preferred not to remind 
himsell'ofit; but now it was all over, and nothing remained but 
the burning sunlight striking impurely upon the bleeding, dust- 
soiled bodies of the dead lizards. He was standing in front of the 
cement footpath on which the lizards lay, his cane grasped firmly 
in his figtr-^nd he stUl felt, all through his body and in his face, 
the excitement that had filled him during the slaughter — ^no 
longer pleasantly glowing, however, as it had been then, but 
already becoming tainted with remorse and shame. He was aware, 
besides, that on ^s occasion there was not only the usual feeling 
of cruelty and power but an additional, special agitation that was 
new to him and inexplicably physical; and, as well as shame and 
remorse, he had a vague feeling of alarm. He felt as though he 
had discovered within himself a characteristic that was completely 
abnormal, a characteristic that he ought to be ashamed of, that 
he must keep secret so as not to be ashamed of it in front of others 
as well as in himsdf, because it might result in cutting him off for 
ever from &e society of those of his own age. There was no 
doubt of it, he was different from the boys of his own age, who, 
for their part, did not spend dieir time, either together or by 
themselves, in pastimes of this kind; and not only diflerent, but 
diflerent in a most uncompromising manner. For the lizards were 
dead, of ^t there could be no doubt; and their death, and the 
cruel, crazy acts he had performed in order to bring it about, were 
irreparable. He was, in fact, those acts, just as in ^ past he had 
been other, entirely innocent and norrpal acts. 

In order to prove the truth of this new and painful discovery of 
his own abnormality, Marcello was anxious, that same day, to 
compare notes with a Uttle friend of his, Roberto, who hved in the 
house next door. In the late afternoon Roberto, having finished 
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his lessons, used to come down mto the garden* and &om then 
until suppcr-time, by mutual agreement of their fatmhes, the two 
boys used to play together, sometimes in one garden, sometimes 
m the other. Through all the long, silent afternoon, alone m his 
room, lying on the bed, MarceUo waited impatiently for this 
moment. His parents had gone out, and there was no one m the 
house except the cook, whom he could hear from time to time 
humming gently to herself in the kitchen on the ground door 
Usually m the afternoon he worked or played by himself in his 
own room, but that day neither work nor play attracted him, he 
felt mcapable of doing anythmg at all and at the same time 
funouvly impatient of domg nothing, and he was paralysed and 
at the sanie time imtated both by ms alaim at the d^overy he 
thought he had made and by his hope that that alarm would be 
dissipated by his coming meetmg with Roberto If Roberto told 
him that he, too, often killed hzaids and that he liked kiUmg them 
and saw no harm in killing them, then, it seemed to him, all 
feeling of abnormality would vanish and he would be able to 
regard lus slaughter or the lizards with mdifference, as an mudent 
widiout significance and without consequences He could ngt 
have said why he attnbuted so much authority to Roberto, 
vaguely he thought that if Roberto also did tlungs like that and 
m the same sort of way and with the same feelings, that meant 
that everybody did them, and what everybody did was normal or 
nght These reflections were not, on the other hand,* very clear m 
Marcellb’s mind and they presented themselves more m the gpise 
of feehngs and profound impulses than as precise thoughts. But of 
one flict he felt he was sure his tranquilhty of mind depended on 
Roberto’s answer. 

In this state of hope and alarm he waited impatiently for die 
afternoon to end He was almost fldling asleep when, from the 
garden, a long, modulated whisde reached his ears* ift was the 
agreed signal by which, Roberto gave notice of his presence 
Marcello rose from his bed and, widiout turmng on die hght, 
went out of the room, down the stairs and out into the garden, 
m the semi-darkness of sunset. 

The trees stood motionless and frowning m the dun summer 
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twilight; beneath their branches the shadow was already the 
darkness of night. The breath of flowers, the smell of dust, waves 
of heat rising from the sun-soaked earth hung in the still, heavy 
air. The railmgs that divided Marcello’s garden from Roberto’s 
were completely invisible beneath an enormous blanket of ivy, 
thick and deep, like a superimposed wall of leaves. Marcello went 
straight to a comer at the far end of the garden where •the ivy 
and the shadows were thickest, jumped up on to a big stone and. 
with a single, deliberate movement, tlirust aside a whole mass of 
the creeper. It was he who had invented this little peephole in the 
foliage of the ivy, and it gave lum the feeling of a secret, ad- 
venturous game. Vr hen he had pushed the ivy aside, he could sec 
the bars Qj^he raihngs, and, between t!'*' bars, tlic delicate pale 
face, crowned with fair hair, of his friv. d Roberto. Marcello 
stood on tiptoe on the stone and asked: “Nobody’s seen us, 
have they?” 

It was the opening formula of this game of theirs. Roberto 
answered, as though reciting a lesson; “No. nobody . . And 
then, after a moment, “Have you been wotking?’’ 

. He spoke in a whisper— also part of the agreed procedure. 
Marcello, also whispering, replied: “No, I haven't done any woik 

this afternoon ... I didn’t feel like it 1 shall tell my governess 

I felt ill.” 

“I wrote out ifty Italian exercise,” Rebate murmured, “and 
I did one ofthe arithmetic problems too . . . I’ve still got another 
on^to do. Why didn’t you do any work?” 

This was the question Marcello had been waiting for. “I didn’t 
do any work,” he answered, “because I was hunting lizards.” 

He wasdioping tliat Rjoberto would say: “Oh really ... I 
hunt lizards too sometimes,” or something of that kind. But 
Roberto’s face displayed neither complicity nor even curiosity. 
So he added, with an effort, trying to conceal his own embarrass- 
ment! “I killed them all.” 

Roberto prudently asked: “How many?” 

“Seven altogether,” replied Marcello. And then, with a forced 
swagger of a technical, informative kind, he went on: “They 
were on the branches of the trees and on the stones ... I waited 
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till they moved and then got them on the wing— with a single 
stroke of this canc — one stroke each.” He ma^ a grimace of 
saosfacuon and showed the cane to Roberto. 

He saw the other boy look at it with a cunosity not unnuxed 
with a kmd of wonder. “Why did you kill them?” he asked. 

“Well . . .” He hesitated, and was on the pomt of saymg: 
“Because I enjoyed it.” Then, without knowuig why, he fore- 
bore, and answeted “Because they do harm . . . Didn’t you know 
that L/ards do hatm?” 

"No ” said B oberto, “I didn’t know . do harm to what?” 

“Ihey cat the grajies,’’ said Maicello. “Last ytar, m the 
ci>uutiy, tlicy ate up ail the grapes on tlic pergola.” 

“Bin there aicn’t any grapes here ” ^ 

“Besides,” hs went on, widiout bothering to take up the 
objetti* , 1. y’re \uious One of thrm, when it saw me, 

instead of esi aping, < ame at me with its mouth wide open ... If 
1 hidn’t stopped it in time, it would hive jumped right on to 
me .” He was silent for a moment, and then, in a more con- 
fidential way, added' “1 laven’r you ever killed any?” 

Roberto shook his head and answered' “No, never.” Then, 
lowering his eves, wnth a grieved look on his face “I’ve been told 
not to hurt animals.” 

“Who told you?” 

“Mummy did ” 

“Pe<mlc tell \ou all sorts of things . . said MarttUo, getting 
less amTless sure of hmiself, “but you try, silly ... I tell you it’s 
fun ” 

“No, I slian’s try.” 

“Why?” 

“Because it’s bad.” 

So there was nothing to be done, thought Marcello, dis- 
. appointed. A sutge of angei rose in him agamst the fribsid who, 
wnthout knowing it, w as naihng lum down to lus own abnormal- 
ity. He managed, however, to conttol lumself and suggested: 
“Look, I’m going to have another hzard-hunt to-morrow. . . . 
If you come and hunt with me. I’ll make y ou a present of tpat 
pack of cards for the ‘Merchant at tlic Fan’!” 
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He knew that'this was a tempting offer to Roberto, who had 
several times expressed his desire to possess th.>t pack of cards. 
And indeed Roberto, as if illuminated by a sudden inspiration, 
rephed: “I’ll come and hunt with you but on oui- condition: that 
we catch them alive and put them in a box and then let thcm»go 
again . . . and you must give me the pack of cards.” 

“No, no, that won’t do,” said Marcello; “the best part of the 
game is knocking them out with this cane . . . I l)et ym couldn’t 
doit.” 

The other boy said nothing. Marcello went on: “AU right, 
come, then . . . tmt’s ^eed . . . but you must try and find a cane 
for yourself.” 

“No,” said Roberto obstinately, “I shan’t come.” 

“But s^y? It’s quite new, that pack of cards.” 

“No, it’s no use,” said Roberto, “I’m not going to go killing 
lizards . . . not even if—” he hesitated, trying to think of some 
object of proportionate value — ^“not even if you give me your 
'pistol” 

Marcello saw there was nothing to be done, and gave way, all 
of a sudden, to the an^ which liad for some moments been 
boiling in his breast. “You don’t want to because you’re a 
coward,” he said, “because you’re afraid.” 

“Afraid? Afraid of what? Really you make me laugh.” 

“You’re afraid,” repeated Marcello angrily; “you’re a rabbit . . . 
iust a rabbis” Suddenly he thrust his hand through the radings 
and seized his friend by the ear. Roberto’s ears were prominent 
an? red, and it was not the first time thaf Marcello had seized hold 
of them: but never had he done so with such violence and with 
so clear a 4csire to hurt hijn. “Confess you’re a rabbit ” 

“No, let me go,” the other boy began to cry out, twisting him- 
self abouf; “ooh , . .ow.” 

‘•Copicss you’re a rabbit” 

“No ... let me go.” 

“Confess you’re a rabbit” 

In his hard Roberto’s ear was burning hot and sweaty; tears 
appeared in the blue eyes of the victim. He stammered out: “Yes, 
aii^'right. I’m a rabbit”; and Marcello immediately let him go. 
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Roberto jumped down from the railings and ran away, shoutlllg.’ 
“I’m not a rabbit . . . While I was saying it 1 was tliinking: I’m 
not a rabbit ... I fooled you all right.” lie disappeared, and his 
voice, tearful and derisive, was lust in the distance, beyond die 
shoibbery of the adjoining garden. 

This conversation left Marcello with a feeling of profound 
discomfort. Roberto had not only refused him nis support but 
had also denied him the absolution he was seeking and which 
seemed to him to be bound up with that support. Thus he was 
thrust back into his abnormality; but not without having first 
shown Roberto how important it was to him to escape from it, 
or without having given way — as he perfectly well realized — 
to bqfh falsehood and violence. And now, to his s]}iame and 
remorse at having killed the lizards was added the shame and 
remorse of having lied to Roberto ab('Ut the reasons that had 
prompted him to invite his co-operation, and at having betrayed 
himself by that angry movement, when he had seized hold of 
him by the ear. To ms first feeling of guilt was added a second; 
and he was quite unable to rid hin^lf of either. 

Every now and then, as he reflected bitterly over these things, 
his memory went back to the slaughter of the lizards, in me 
hope, almost, that he mfeht now tod it to be purged of all 
remorse, to ^ a simple uct like any other. But he realized at 
once that what he wanted was that the lizards should not be dead; 
and, at die same time, he was conscious again of diat physical 
excitemrot and agitation that he had felt wMe chasing tiiem— a 
feeling that now came over him violently and perhaps not 
altogether unpleasantly, but, for that very reason, with all the 
more repugnance, and which was so stroi^ that he even went so 
fer as to doubt whether, during die following days, he could 
resist the temptation to repeat the slaughter. This thought 
teriified him: not merely, dieit, was he abnormal but, far firOm 
being able to suppress bis abnormality, he could not even control 
it. He was, at this moment, in his own room, sitting at the table 
widi a book open in front of him, waitir ’ for supper. He jumped 
up impetuously, went over to the bed, and, throwing himself bn 
ms knees on the mat, as he did when saying his prayers, clasped 
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his han^s togedier and said aloud, in a tone of voice that seemed 
to him sincere: “I swear before God that never again will I touch 
either flowers or plants or lizards.” 

Nevertheless the need for absolution which had driven him to 
seek the support of Roberto still persisted, transformed n«w, 
however, into its opposite, into a need for condemnation. 
Roberto, whereas he could have saved him from rwforsc by 
rallying to his side, had not sufficient authority to consolidate 
the foundations of that remorse and, by a verdict against which 
there was no appeal, to bring order into the confusion tlut reigned 
in his mind. He was a boy just like himself, acceptable as an 
accomplice but inadequate as a judge. But Roberto, in refusing 
his propqs|l, had invoked maternal autliority in support j^f his 
own disgust. It occurred to Marcello to appeal, also, to liis 
mother. She alone could condemn or absolve him and, somehow 
or other, bring his deed into line with some sort of order. 
Marcello, who knew his mother, was reasoning from the abstract 
in taking this decision, which was made in reference to an ideal 
mother, such as she ought to have beai and not such as she 
was. Actually, he was doubtful of the success of his appeal. But 
there it was; she was the only mother he had, and besides, his 
impulse to turn to her was stronger than any doubt. 

Marcello waited for the moment when his mother came up to 
his room to say 'good-night to him, after he had gone to bed. 
This was o5e of die few moments when he was able to sec her 
al^ne: almost always, at meals or during^his occasional walks with 
his parents, his father was present the whole time. Marcello, 
although he had not, by instinct, much confidence in his modier, 
loved her and felt for her«-evcn more than love — ^an admiration 
of a perglexed and affecdonate kind, an admirarion such as one 
might f^l for an elder sister of singular habits and capacious 
clmactaf. Marcello’s mother, wKb had married extrentbly 
young, had remained morally, and physically too. a mere girl; 
furthermore, although she was not on intimate terms with her 
soi^ of whom she took very little nodcc owing to the great 
tiClmber of her social engagements, she had never made any sharp 
dfiyision between her own life and his. Marcello tha%fore had 
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nown up in a continual tumult of rushings in and out of the 
house, of clothes being tried on and cast aside, of telephone con- 
versations as interminable as they were frivolous, of tiHs with 
dressmakers and shopkeepers, of quarrek with the maid, of 
ceaseless variadom of humour for the most futile reasons. He was 
allowed to go into his mother’s room at any moment, an in- 
quisitive tuid ignored spectator of an intimacy in which he had 
no place. Sometimes his mother, as though shaken out of her 
inertia by sudden remorse, decided to devote herself to her son 
and carried him off with her to a dressmaker or a hat-shop. 
On these occasions, compelled to spend long hours sitting on a 
stool while his mother tried on hats and dresses, Marcello dmost 
regretted her usual tempe^uous indifference. 

That evening, as he saw at once, his mother was in even more of 
a hurry .. '’'■iial; in fact, even before Marcello had had time to 
overcome his own shyness, she had turned her back upon him and 
was crossing the darkened room towards the half-open door. But 
Marcello did not mean to wait another day for the verdict of 
which he stood in need. Sitting up in bed, he called out loudly: 
“Mummy!” 

She turned back from the doorway, with a gesture almost of 
annoyance. “What is it, Marcello?” she asked, and came over 
towards the bed again. 

She was standing close to him now, against the light, wliite and 
slim in her black low-necked dress. Her delicate, palc*tate. in its 
frame of black hair, was in shadow — not so much so, however, 
as to conceal from Marcello its discontented, fidgety, impatient 
expression. Carried along, however, by his impulse to speak, he 
announced: “Mummy, there’s something I want to teU you.” 

“All right, Marcello, but be quick about it . . . Mumtyy’s got 
to go out, and Daddy’s waiting.” Meanwhile her two hands 
were fumbling, at the back of her neck, with the clasp aof her 
necklace. 

Marcello wanted to tell liis mother all about the sla\^hter of the 
lizards and ask her if he had done wrong. But His mother’s haste 
caused him to change his mind. Or rather, it caused him to alter 
the sentence that he had prepared in his mind. It seemed to him 
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all at once lizards were creatures altogedier too small and 
insignificant to arrest the attention of anyone so preoccupied. 
There and then, without himself knowing why, he invented a 
lie in order to increase the importance of his own crime. He 
hoped, by the enormity of his guilt, to succeed in stirring his 
mother’s feelings, which he divined, in an obscure manner, to 
be obtuse and inert. He said, widi a sureness that astonished him : 
“Muituny, 1 killed the cat.” 

Jtist at diat moment his mother had at last managed to bring 
together the two clips of the clasp. With her hands joined at the 
back of her neck and her chin pressed firmly against her chest, she 
stared downwards and every now and then, out of impatience, 
beat h^ heel against the floor. “Oh yes,” she said in. an un- 
comprehending voice, as though deprived of all power of atten- 
tion by the effort she was ma^g. Marcello clinched the matter 
by saying, in an uncertain tone: “I killed it with my 
catapult.” 

'He saw his mother shake her head in annoyance and then 
remove her hands from her neck, holding in one of them the 
necklace which she had filled to f^ten. “This wretched clasp,” 
she burst forth angrily. “Marcello ... be a good boy and help 
me with my necklace.” She sat down on the bed, slantwise, her 
back towards the boy, and added impatiently: “But mind you 

make sure that the clasp catches properly otherwise it’ll come 

undone a^ain.” 

As she spoke she presented to him her thin back, bare to the 
waist and white as paper in the light that came in through the 
door. Her slim hands, with their pointed, scarlet nails, held die 
necklacc^loosely at the back of her delicate neck, where the curly 
hair sl^dowed it. Marcello told himself that, once the necklace 
was fastened, she would listen to him with more patience; leaning 
fbrwai'd, he took the two ends and cheked them firmly together 
in one movement. But his mother ^imcdiately rose to her feet 
and, bending down and kissing him lightly, said* “Tliank you . . . 
Now go to sleep . . . good-night.” ^d, befiire Marcello could 
make a motion or a sound to stop her, she had vanished. 

It was hot, next day, and the sky was overcast. Marcello, having 
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eaten his food in silence between his two sileiit paints, slipped 
stealthily from his scat and went out dirough the firrach window 
into the garden. As usual, digestion brought with it a feeling of 
torpid discomfort mingled with a heightened and pensive s^ual- 
ity. \[/alking slowly, almost on tiptoe, on the crunching gravel, 
in the insect-humming shade of the trees, he went as far as the 
gate and k>oked out. There was the well-known street, sloping 
slightly, bordered on each side by pepper-trees of a feathery, 
almost milky green; the street was deserted at this hour of the 
day, and strangely dark by reason of the low black clouds that 
overspread the sky. Opposite could be seen glimpses of other 
gates, other gardens, other houses similar to his own. After having 
carefully surveyed the street, Marcello left the gate, took his 
catapult from ms pocket and stooped down towards the ground. 
'Fhere were •' certain number of larger, white pebbles amongst the 
fine gravel. Marcello picked up one of these, of the size of a nut, 
inserted it in the leather pouch of his catapult and started walking 
along the wall that separated his own garden from Roberto’s. 
I lis idea, or rather his fcchng, was that he was in a state of war 
with Roberto and tliat he must keep the strictest possible watch 
upon the ivy tb^t covered the dividing wall and, at the slightest 
movcmait, open fire, or rather discharge the stone that he was 
holding tightly in his catapult. It was a game in which he ex- 
pressed at the same time his bitterness agaia.t Roberto r •*' not 
liaving been willing to be an accomplice in the lizard^aughier, 
and the brutal, cruel instinct wliich lud spt^red him on to effect 
the slaughter itself. Of course Marcello knew perfeedy well 
diat Roberto, accustomed to sleeping at that time of day, would 
not be peeping at him from behind the leaves of the ivy^ and yet, 
although he Imew it, he acted in a serious and conse^q^dal 
maimer, just as though he had been certain that Roberto really 
was there. The ivy, ancient and gigantic, reached right up ^o the 
very spike-tips of the ratlings, and its leaves, overlapping .each 
other, big, black and dusty, like folds of lace on the calm bosom 
of a woman, hmig still and limp in die heavy, windless air. Once 
or twice it seemed to him that a very faint rustle set the foliage 
quivering — or rather, he pretended to liimself that he had seen 
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this quivering and at once, with intense satisfaction, discharged 
the stone intlb the mass of ivy. 

The moment he had fired his sliot he bent down liastily and 
picked up another pebble, then resumed his fighting attitude, legs 
wide apart, arms braced in front of him, catapult ready to sjioot: 
there was no knowing, Roberto might be behind the foliage, in 
the act of taking atm at him and with the advantage of being 
concealed, whereas he, on the other hand, was completely ex- 
posi d. And so, occupied with tliis game, he came to the bottom 
of the garden and to the place where he had cut out the peephole 
in the ivy. Here lie stopped, looking carefully at the garden wall. 
In his imagination the house was a castle, the creeper-liidden 
railings its fortified walls, and the little opening a dangerous, 
easily-passed breach. And then, suddenly, and this time without 
any possibility of doubt, he saw the leaves move from right to 
left, trembling and shaking. Yes, he was suie of if, the leaves were 
moving, and there must be somebody there to make them move. 
All in a single moment it occurred to luin that it was not Roberto 
but was only a game, and that, seeing it was a game, he could 
shoot off his pebble; and at the same rime that it ttw Roberto, 
and rhat he must not shoot if he did not want to kill him. Then, 
with sudden, unthinking determination, be stretched the clastic 
and discharged the stone into the thick of the foliage. Not content 
with this, he stooped down, insetted, with feverish haste, another 
stone intc^the catapult, fired it off, seized a third one and fired 
that off too. By now he had put aside^ll scruples and fears, and it 
fto longer mattered to liim whether Rohcrlo was there or not: 
his only feeling was one of hilarious, pugnacious excitement. 
At last, out of breath, having tlioroughly riddled the ivy foliage, 
he dropped the catapult and scrambled up on to the garden wall. 
As he nad expected and hoped, Roberto was not there. But the 
bars the raihngs were very wide apart, making it possible for 
him > to thrust ms head through ^to the next-door garden. 
Spurred on by a curiosity he did not understand, he bent forward 
and looked down. 

On Roberto’s side of the railings there was no creeper, but a 
flower-bed full of irises wluch ran all along between the wall and 
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the gravelled path. And then, ri^ht under his eycf, between the 
wall and the row of white and purple irises, Iprtg on its side, 
Marcello saw a large grey cat. A crazy terror made him hold his 
breath when he noticed the unnatural position in which the 
animal was lying — stretched flat on its side, with its paws extended 
and relaxed and its muzzle buried in the soil. Its fur, thick and of a 
bluish-grey colour, looked slightly shaggy and ruffled and at the 
same time lifeless, like the feathers of dead bi^ds that he had 
sometimes seen in the past on the marble slab in the kitchen. Now 
his terror increased; he jumped down to tlic ground, pulled up a 
stake from the rose-bed, clambered up .igam, and, thrusting his 
arm through the railings, contrived to prod the cat’s flank with the 
earthy pomt of the stake. But the cat did not move. All at once 
the irises, with their long green stalks and their wiute and purple 
petals cup'tnjr down round the motionless grey body, seemed to 
be the badge ot death, hke flowers arranged by some pious hand 
round a corpse. He threw away the stake and, without trouhhng 
to put back the ivy in its place, jumped to the ground. 

He felt himself a prey to all sorts of terrors and lus first impulse 
was to run and shut himself up in a cupboard, or a hidden recess,, 
or anywhere, in fact, where there was darkness and secrecy, so 
that he could escape from himself. He was terrified, in the first 
place, because he had killed the car, and also, perhaps to an even 
greater degree, because he had announced this killing to his 
mother the previous evening — ^an unmistakable sign That he was 
pre^tmed, m some mysterious and fatal way, to accomplish 
acts of cruelty and death. But the terror which was aroused ui 
him by the cat's death and his own significant premoiution of it 
was far surpassed by the terror inspired in him by the, idea that, 
in killing the cat, he had really had the intention of killmg 
Roberto. Chance alone had brought it about that the cat was dead 
in place of liis firiend. It was a chance, however, that not 
devoid of meaning; for it qiuld not be demed that there had been 
a consistent progrnsion from the flowers to the lizards, from the 
lizards to the cat, and from the cat to the murder of Roberto 
which he had meditated and desired but not accomphshed, but 
which could nevertheless be accomplished and was, perhaps. 
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inevitable. Ai^ so he was an abnormal being, he could not help 
thinking — or tather feeling, w‘ a lively, physical consciousness 
of this abnormality— an abnormal being marked out by a solitary, 
menacing fate and already launched upon a bloody course in 
which no human force could arrest him. These thoughts whirled 
frantically round in his head as he crossed the brief space between 
the house and the gate, raising his eyes every now and then to the 
windows, hoping, almost, to catch a sight there of the figure of his 
thoughtless, frivolous mother: but now she could no longer 
do anything forTiim, even if she had ever been capable of doing 
anything. Then, with a sudden flash of hope, he ran down again 
to the bottom of the garden, chmbcd i on to the wall and looked 
tlirough the railings. He almost decei d himself into thinking 
that he would find the place empty where he had previously seen 
the dead cat. The cat, however, had not gone away; it was still 
there, grey and motionless in the midst of its funeral wreath of 
white and purple irises. And the fact of death was affirmed, with 
the added, gruesome feeling of a corpse in decay, by a black hne 
of ants which, starting from the path, crossed the flower-bed till 
it reached the musode, or rather the eyes, of the animal. He 
watched and, all of a sudden, like a supenmposed vision, it seemed 
to him that instead of the cat he saw Roberto, and that it was he 
who lay among the irises, that it was he who was dead, that it was 
from his sightless eyes and his half-open mouth that the ants were 
coming and going. With a shudder of horror he tore himself 
a^ay from this ghastly contemplatioiF and jumped down. But 
this time he took care to pull back the mass of ivy over the peep- 
hole. For now, in addition to his remorse and his terror of himself, 
he began to feel a fear that he might be discovered and punished. 

Ncveijhcless, even while he feared it, he felt, at the same time, 
that he wanted this discovery and this punishment; if only in 
order t^ be stopped in time on the slippery descent at the bottom 
of which murder seemed to be inevitably awaiting him. 
Marcello's parents, however, had never punisned him, as far as 
he could reiiiembcr; which was not so much due to any educa- 
tional principle excluding punishment as — ^n^th&he vaguely 
understood — from sheer indifference. An4>fiSfto*^b^^l4scry of 
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suspecting hiuiMiruiluving committed a crime aud> moreover, of 
being capable of committing odier, more serious crimes, there 
was added the further misery of not knowing to whom to turn 
to get himself punished, and of being ignorant even of what the 
punishment might be. Marcello rnilizcd dimly that die same 
mechanism which had prompted him to confide his guilt to 
Robert(9 in the hope or hearing that it was not a question of 
guilt but of an ordinary thing that everybody did, was now 
suggesting to him that he should make the same revelation to his 
parents in the contrary hope of seeing them exclaim ind’gnandy 
that he had committed a horrible crime which he mu- r ei^iate 
with a suitable penalty. Litde did it matter to him t^at, in the 
first case, Roberto’s absolution would have encouraged him to 
act in the t . ’ manner which, m the second case, would draw 
down upon him, on die contrary, a severe condemnation. In 
reality — as he understood — what he wanted, in both cases, was to 
escape, at all costs and by any means, from the terrifying isolation 
of abnormality. 

Perhaps he might have made up his mind to confess to his 
parents that he had killed die cat if he had not had the feeling, that, 
same evening at supper, that they already knew everythmg. In 
fact, the moment he sat down at the table he noticed, with a 
mingled sense of alarm and insecure relief, that his father and 
mother looked hostile and ill-humoured. His mother, with a self- 
conscious, exaggerated expression of digmty on her cltildish face, 
sat bolt upright, with downcast eyes, in an obriousiy scornful 
silence. Opposite her, his father displayed sinuLr feelings of 3l 
humour, by signs which, though dificrent, were no less expressive. 
Marcello’s father, many years older tlian his wife, oftep gave his 
son the disconcerting sensation that he coupled him .and his 
mother together on the same childish, inferior level, just as 
though she were not his mother but his sister. He was thin •with a 
lean, furrowed face illumined but rarely by brief bursts of joyless 
laughter, a face in which there were two noteworthy features that 
undoubtedly had some intimate connection — ^an expressionless, 
almost metallic ghnt in the protruding eyeballs and a constant 
twitching of some frenetic nerve beneath the tight-drawn skin of 
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the cheek. Perhaps by reason of die many years he had spent in 
the army, he had retained a taste for precise gestures, for carefully 
controlled attitudes. But Marcello knew t ’at, whei. his fither was 
at^ry, precision and control became excessive and were trans- 
formed into their very opposite, that is, into a curious sot;t of 
contained, methodical vudcnce, aimed, one would say, at charging 
the simplest movements with significance. Tliat cvcning,*at table, 
Mar'cllo noticed at once that his father was sharply emphasiTing 
actioKS that were habimal and of no importance, as though to 
call attention to thenr ["'or instance, he took up his glass, drank 
a mouthful and then put it back on the ublc with a bang; he put 
out his hand for the salt-cellar, helped himself to a pinch of salt 
and then, as he put it down, there was another bang; hcicbed 
the bread, cut oft a piece, and ag.iin baiigi*d it down on the table. 
Then again, as though seized by a sudden cra/e for symmetry, 
he tried, with the same brusque movements, to plnic his sou}^*- 
plate so that it was exactly framed by the cutlery, the knife, fork 
and spoon meeting round it at right angles. If MartclK* had been 
less preoccupied with his own guilty iechngs, he w'ould easily have 
/ealized that these movements, so charged with pregnant, gloomy 
energy, were directed not at himself but at his mother- -who, in 
fact, at each loud noise, wrapped herself up, so to speak, in her 
dignity, with self-satisfied sighs and long-suftering raisings of the 
eyebrowrs. But, 'blinded by his own anxiety, he did not doubt 
tltat his paA-'nts knew everything: Roberto of course, rabbit that 
he was, had been playing the sneak. He had wanted punishment, 
bfit now, seeing hij pircnt*. so angry, he was possessed by a sudden 
horror of the violence of which he knew his father to be capable ui 
similar circumstances. Just as his mother’s manifestations of 
aftcctioii were sporadic, casual, obviously dictated more by 
remorse than by maternal love, so his father’s severities were 
unexp<;(:ted, unjustified, excessive, inspired, one would say, more 
by a wish to make up for lost time afte^long periods ofinattention 
than by any educational intention. All of a sudden, after some 
complaint from Marcello’s mother or the cook, he would 
remember that he had a son, would start shouting at him, 
gettmg into a rage wntli him and striking him. It was tlic blows 
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that frightened Marcello more than anything, because his father 
wore on Ins little finger a ring with a massive setting wluch, 
during these scenes, always happened by some means or other to 
get turned round cowards the palm of his hand, thus addmg a 
more penetrating pain to the humiliating seventy of the blow. 
Marcello suspected that his fuhc» turned the nng round on 
puiposei but he was not sure. 

Nervixis, frightened, ho started with feverish haste to mvent a 
plausible lie- he ha«l not killed the cat, it hid been Roberto, and* 
the c.it was, in fact, m Roberto’s g.irdcn, and how could he 
possibly hi\e killed it through tbe n} and the garden walP 
But he suddenly remetnbeicd that he had announced the kilhng of 
the Cii^j to his motlii r the cvnnng before, and it liad tlicn happened, 
in actual fact, the next dav, and lie saw that no sort ot he would be 
t f my ns * ' bnii However vague shi» might be, his mother 
had c< s| nnlv passed on bts confession to lus fithcr, and the latter, 
no less ceitiinly, hid csiiblishctl the conncttion between his 
confession and Robeiio's aceusitions, and so there was no possi- 
bility’ of contradiction Ar this thought, passing ti om one extreme 
to the other, he had a lencwfd impulse of Kinging for punish- 
ment, piovided It came quickly aiiil was derisive What kmd of 
punishmcnP he reniembcted that Roberto had once spoken of 
boardintr-scliools as places where patents sent undisciplined boys 
as a punishment, and he was surprised to fmd himself violently 
desiring this sort of pen.uue It wa' his unconscious wFanness of a 
family hfe which was chsordcvly and be king m afltction that 
cxpicssed i»-self in this desire, causing him not merely to long fbr 
something that his parents w’ould consider a pumshment, but also 
inducing lum to cheat himself and his own need of tlut pumsh- 
meiit by means c'f the rather cuiming calculation that he would by 
this method not only allay his rcmoise but at the same time better 
his condiuon. This thought at once brought to his mincKijKtures 
which ought to have bfcn disheaitcning but were, instead, 
ileasmg to him— an austere, cold-looking, grey building with big 
jarred windows, chilly, bare looms with rows of beds beneath 
ofty, white walls, dieary halls filled with benches, with the 
master’s desk at the far cud; empty conidors, dark staircases. 
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massive doors, impassable railings: everything, in as in a 
prison and yet all of it preferable to the capricious, tormenting, 
unendurable freedom of his own home. Even the idea of wearing 
a uniform of striped cloth and having his head shaved, like the 
boys he had sometimes encountered in ‘crocodiles’ in the st^ts 
— even this humiliating, almost repulsive, idea became pleasing 
to him in his present desperate hankering after any kind of order 
and niirmality. 

As these fantastic thoughts passed through his head he was no 
longer looking at his father but at the dazzling whiteness of the 
tablecloth, upon which, from time to time, some night-insect 
that had flown in through the open window to dash itself against 
the lampshade, would drop down. I'hen he raised his eyes and was 
just m time to sec, right behind his fathi'r, on the window-sill, 
the outline of a cat. But the animal, before he had been able to 
distinguish its colour, jumped down, ran across the dining-room 
and disappeared in the direction of the kitchen. Although he 
could not be quite sure, his heart swelled widi a joyful hojic at 
the thought that it might be the cat which he had seen a few noun 
before, lying motionl^ amongst the irises in Roberto’s garden. 
And he was pleased at this hopeful feeling — a sign that, after all, 
the creature’s life meant more to him than his own fate. “The 
cat!’’ he exclain^ed loudly. And then, throwing down his napkin 
on the table and stretching out one leg at tlie side of his chair, 
he added: “t)addy. I’ve fmished, can I get down?’’ 

“You stay in your place,’’ said h» father in a menacing 
tone. 

Marcello ventured nervously “But the cat’s alive . . .’’ 

“I’ve already told you to stay in your place,’’ his father repeated 
decisively. And then, as though Marcello’s speaking had broken 
the long silence for him too, he turned towards his wife and said: 
“Well,<iy somethii^ then . . . speak!” 

“I’ve nothing to say,” she answeredawith ostentatious dignity, 
her eyelids lowered, scorn on her lips. She was in evening dress, 
in a ]ow-ne«.kcd black frock, and Marcello noticed that she was 
holding tightly, in her thin fingers, a small liandkerchief which she 
raised frequently to her nose; while with the other hand she kept 
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seizing a piece of bread and then dropping it on to the table ^ain 
— but not with her fingers; merely with the points of her nails, 
like a bird. 

“But say what you have to say . . . speak, for goodness’ sake.” 

“■^o you I’ve nothing to say.” 

Only now did Marcello begin to understand that it was not the 
killing df the cat that had caused his patents’ ill humour. And then, 
all of a sudden, everything seemed to come to a head. His father 
repeated once again: “Speak, for God’s sake”; his mother’s only 
reply was a shrug of the shoulders; and then his father seized the 
wine-glass th:it stood beside his plate and, shouting in a loud voice: 
“Will you speak or will you not?” smashed it down on the table. 
The glass broke, his father, wuth a curse, raised his cut hand to his 
mouth, his mother rose in a fnght from the table and went hastily 
towards ‘■ht .1 ..-'r. fiis father was sucking the blood from his hand 
almost with enjoyment, archmg Ids- eyebrows above his hand as 
he held it to his mouth; but, seeing his wife going away, he stopped 
sucking and shouted at her: “I forbid you to go away . . . a you 
understand?” The only answer was a violent slamming of the door. 
His father then also rose from the table and rushed in the same 
direction. Excited by the sdolence of the scene, Marcello followed 
him. 

His father had already started up the stain, his hand on the 
banisters, witliout any fuither bluster or, apparendv. any hurry; 
but Marcello, commg beliind him, saw that he was mounting the 
steps two at a time, almost as though he were fl^ig silen^ 
towards the landing above— just like, Marcello mought, just 
like some ogre in a foiry-tale, wearing the seven-league boots; 
and he did not for a moment doubt that this calculated,.manacing 
ascent would get the better of the disorderly haste of hi$ mother 
who, a little higher up, was scurrying up the stain, one at a time, 
her legs hampered by her narrow skirt. “Now he’s going, to kill 
her,” he thought, as he followed his father. When she reached 
the landing, his mother ran the short distance to her room, but 
not fast enough to prevent her husband fishing his way in behind 
her through the half-closed door. All this Marcello saw as he 
climbed up the stain with his short, cliddish legs which allowed 
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him neither to nm up two steps at a rime, like his father, nor 
to skip hastily up like his mother. As he arrived at the landing, he 
noticed that the clatter of the pursuit had been succeeded, strangely, 
by a sudden silence. The door of his mother’s room had been 
left open. Marcello, rather hesitantly, went forward .and 
looked in. 

At first all he could see was the two big, diaphanous window- 
curtains at the othei end of the almost dark room, on e.ich side of 
the wiJe, low bed; these curtains were streaming into the room 
on a strong draught, borne up and up towards the ceiling until 
they almost touched the lamp hanging in the middle. Silent, 
glimmering white in niid-air in the dark room, they gave a feeling 
of emptiness, as though Marcello’s parents, in their .swift pyisuit, 
had vanished from sight through the wide-opened window's into 
the summer night.Ylhen, in the streak of light th.it came through 
the door from the passage and reached as far as the bed, he at 
last saw his parents. Or rather, he saw only his father, fiom the 
back, for beneath him his mother was almost invisible except for 
her hair spread ovci the pillow and one arm raised towards the 
jie^d of the bed. This arm and hand were' seeking, foveiishly, to 
grasp the bed-rail but without success; and in the miMiilime his 
father, crushing his wife’s body beneath his own, was inakuig 
movements with his shoulders and hinds as il' he wanted to 
strangle her. “lie is killuig her,” thought Marcello with convic- 
tion, as hc^tood in the doorway. He had, at that moment, -.ui 
unaccustomed sensation of cruel, pugoacious excitement and at 
tHb same time a «>trong desire to intervene in the struggle— though 
whether to give a helping lund to his father or to defend his 
mother he did not know. Simultaneously he saw a ray of hope 
that his own crime might be wiped out by means of this other, 
far graver, crime: for what was the killing of a cat, compared 
with killing of a W'oman? But at tlie very moment when, 
overcoming a final hesitation, he starli-d forward, fiscmatcd and 
full of violent feelings, fiom the door, his mother's voice, in a 
tone that ' as far from strangled— that was, indeed, almost 
caressing — murmured gently: “Let me go;” and, in direct con- 
tradiction to this request, the arm which she had been holding up 
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111 her attempt to catch hold of ♦’he bed-rail moved downward 
and encircled her husband's neck. Astonished, almost dis- 
appointed, Marcello retreated and went out again into the 
passage. 

Very quietly, taking care to make no noise on the stairs, he 
svent down to the ground floor and mto the kitchen. Now ^ain 
he was pricked by curiosity to know whether the cat that had 
jumped down fiom the dmmg-room window was the one he 
feaicd he had killed. When he pushed open the kitchen door, a 
quiet domestic scene became visible — the elderly cook and the 
youthful maid sittmg together eating at the marble-topped table 
that stood between the cWtric cooker and the refrigerator, m 
the \vhite-paintcd loom. And on the floor, underneath the 
window, was die cat, its pink tongue busy lapping milk from a 
bold. B'lt '«• he at once saw, to his disappouitment — ^it was not 
the grev tat. it was a tabby, and entirely ditfcrent. 

Not knt'w mg how to justify his presence in the kitchen, he 
went over to the cat. stooped down and stiokcd its back. The cat, 
without mtcriupting its milk-lappmg, began to purr. The cook, 
rising, went and closed the door. Then she opened the refhgerator, 
to«)k out a plate with a slice of pudding on it, put it on the table 
and, drawing up a chan, s.ud to Marcello' “Would you hkc a 
pic< e of last mght’s pudding? I put it aside specially for you.” 
Marcello, without a word, left the cat, sat down and started eating 
the pudiling. 

■‘Well, there ate some rbings 1 can’t understand,” said the maid. 
“They have so much time all day long, and plenty of room m tfic 
house, and yet they have to stait quart ellmg at the table, with the 
boy thcie.” 

The cook rephed, m a sententious tone of voice “l^you don’t 
want to look after children, it’s better not to bimg them mto the 
world.” 

“Why,” observed the *iaid after a short silence, “why, he’s 
old enough to be her father . . . Of course they can’t get on 
together.” 

“If that was all . . ” said the cook, witn a meaning glance in the 
direction of Marcello. 
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“Besides,” continued the luaid, “if you ask lue, that man isn’t 
nonnal.” 

At this word Marcello pricked up his cars, though he still 
went on slowly eating the pudding. “And she thinks just the same 
as me,” pursued the maid. “D’you know what she said to me the 
other night when I was helping her undress? ‘Giacoinina, one of 
these days my husband’ll kill me’ . . . And I answered: ‘But, 
ma’am, why don’t you leave him then?’ . . . and she . . 

“Sh . . .” the cook interrupted her, with a nod at Marcello. The 
maid understood and asked Marcello: “Where are Daddy and 
Mummy?” 

“Upstairs in the bedroom,” answeicd Marcello. And then, all 
of a sudden, as though urged by some irresistible impulse; “It’s 
true that Daddy isn't normal. D’you know what he 

“No, what?” 

“He killed a cat,” said Marcello. 

“A cat? And how did he do that? ’ 

“With my catapult ... I saw him m the garden, followuig a 
grey cat that was walking along the wall. Then he took a stone 
and shot at the cat and hit it in the eye . . . The cat fell into 
Roberto’s garden and then I went to have a look and I saw that it 
was dead.” As he spoke, he became increasingly vehement, but 
without ever losing the tone of voice of the innocent person who 
tells, with dndid, unknowing ingenuousness, of some misdeed at 
which he has been present. 

‘'‘Fancy that!” said the maid, clasping her lunds together, “a 
cat . . . and a man of that age, a gentleman, taking his son's 
catapult aod killing a cat! . . . You don’t have to tell me he’s 
abnormal.” 

“A man who’s unkind to animals is unkind to humans too,” 
said tliQcbok. “You begin by killing a cat and you end by killing 
a man.-” 

“Why?” asked Marcello suddenly, raising his eyes from his 
plate. 

“That’s what they say,” answered the cook, stroking his hair. 
“But you know,” she went on, turning to the maid, “it’s not 
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always true . . . That man who killed all those people at Pistoia . . . 
I read about it in the paper . . . d’you know what he does now, in 
prison? He keeps a canarv.” 

The pudding was finished. Marcello rose and went out of die 
kitchen. 



CHAPTtK TWO 


During the summer, at the seaside, Marcello’s dread of 
what fete held in store for him — so simply expressed bylhe cook 
when she said: “You begm by killing a cat and you end by 
killing a man’’ — feded gradually from ^is mind. He still thought 
often of that inscrutable, pitiless mechanism in which his life 
seemed, for some days, to have become entangled; but he thought 
of it with a steaddy dimimshing fear, and more as an alarm signal 
than as the verdict without appeal which for some tir\ic bad 
terrified him. The days passsed happily, with their burning sun- 
shine and their intoxicating saltness, with their variety of amuse- 
ments and discoveries; and Marcello, each day that passed, felt 
that he had won some kuid of victory, not so much over himself 
— since he had never been conscious of guilt of a deliberate, 
direct kind — as over that obscure, malevolent, cunning, external 
^force, darkly tmged with doom and misfortune, which had led 
him on, almost againit his will, from the destruction of the 
flowers to the slaughter of the hzards and t’ mce to the attempt 
to kill Roberto. He felt this force to be ever-present and menacing 
though no longer crushing; but as sometimes happens in mght- 
mares when, terrified by the presence of a monster, yon think 
you can fool it by pretending to be asfeep, whereas of course the 
whole thing is a dream and you really arc asleep — ^so it seemed to 
him that, since he cotdd not ficc himself once and for all from the 
threat of this force, the best plan was to lull it to sleep, so to speak, 
by feigning a carefree forgetfuhicss which he was still far fiom 
having attained. 

It w^ one of the most unrestrained, if not the happiest, of 
Marcello’s summer hohdays, and it ^'as certainly the last of liis 
life in which he was a child without any distaste for childishness 
or any desir. to escape from it. His hecdlessness was partly due to 
the natural inclination of his age; but paitly also to his wish to 
escape, at all costs, from the evil circle of foreboding and doom. 
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Marcello was not aware of it, but the impulse which drove him to 
h;^l himself into the sea ten times in a morning, to compete in 
boisterousness widi the most boi^erous of his playfellows, to 
row for hours on the scorching sea, in fact to do all the things 
that are done at seaside places with a kind of exaggerated enthu- 
siasm^ was still exactly die same impulse tltat had driven him to 
try and >nake Roberto his accomplice after the slaughter of the 
lizards and to seek to get himself punished by his parents after the 
death of the cat: it was a desire for normality; a wish to cmiform 
to a recognized, general rule; a longing to be like everyone else, 
inasmuch as to be different meant to be guilty. But the dehberate, 
artificial quality of his behaviour was brought to light, every 
now apd then, by a sudden, painful recollection of the dead cat 
lying amongst the white and purple irises in Roberto’s garden. 
This recoJle ■’ '«*' frightened Inin, as a debtor is frightened by the 
rnemor\' of ms own signature at the bottom of a document 
acknowledging his debt. It seemed to him that, with that death, 
he had taken upon himself a vague but terrible obligation from 
which, sooner or later, he would not be able to extricate himself, 
even though he were to Inde himself under the earth or cross the. 
oceans so that all trace of him was lost. At such moments he 
consoled himselt with the thought that a month, two months, 
three months had passed; that soon a year, two years, three years 
would have gone by; that, in fact, the most important things were, 
not to arouse the monster, and to nuke ilic time paKs quickly. 
In any case these attacks of discouragement and fear were rare, 
luid towards the end of the summer they ceased altogether* 
When Marcello went back to Rome, all that he retained of the 
cat episode and of the other episodes that had precedc4 it was a 
luzy, almost imperceptible memory, as of something that he had 
perhaps exiicrieiiced, but in another life with which he now had 
no connection whatsoever e.\cept a vague remembrance 'tkuyUoras 
devoid both of responsibility .ind of consequences. 

His forgetfuhicss was aided, once he had returned home, by die 
excitement of going to school. Marcello bad hitherto had lessons 
at home, and this was his first year of school. The novelty of his 
schoolfellows, of the teachers, the classrooms, the time-tables — a 
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novelty in which an idea of order and discipline and shared 
occupations was always discernible, under a variety of aspects — 
was extremely pleasing to him after the disorder, the laede of rules, 
the lo neliness of his own home. It was rather like the boarding- 
school he had dreamed about that day at table, but without con- 
straint or set^tude, with only its pleasant sides and withou/those 
unpleasant ones that made it like a prison. Marcello v(ry soon 
realized that he had a profbtuid liking for sch(x>l life. He enjoyed 
getting up punctually in the morning, washing and dressing in a 
hurry, wrapping up his parcel of books aod exercise-books tightly 
and neatly in ^ piece of oilcloth with elastic f^tenings, and 
hurrying o£f throt^h the streets to the school. He enjoyed rushing 
into the old school budding in the midst of a crowd of his school- 
fellows, running up the dirty staircases, through the dr^ry, 
ec^ing corridors, and then suddenly slowing ^own when he 
came into the classroom amongst the rows of benches in front of 
the still unoccupied teacher’s desk. He enjoyed above all the 
rittial of the lessors — the entrance of the teacher, the roll-call, 
the questions, the rivalry with the other boys in giving answers 
mid the victories and de&ats in that rivalry, the quiet, impersonal 
tone of the teacdicr’s voice, the very manner, so eloquent in itself, 
in which the classroom was arranged, with the rows'^of boys, all 
sharing the sarqe need to learn, facing the teacher as he instructed 
them. Marcello, however, was but a mediocre scholar, and in 
certain subjects he was among the very last in the class. What he 
loved about school was not so much*the lessons as the entirely 
new mode of life, which suited his tastes much better dian the 
way he had lived hidierto. Again it was normality that attracted 
him; and.all the more in that he discovered it to be not a casual 
matter nor one that was dependent upon the preferences and 
natural inclinations of the mind, but a thing pre-established, 
imputed, indifferent to individual tastes, both limited and upheld 
by audioritative rules that were all directed towards one single 
purpose. 

But his candour and lack of experience made him awkward and 
insecure in'I&ce of those other rules, unspoken but existent 
nevertheless, which concerned the reladousliips of the boys with 
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each other, outside school discipline’ This too was an aspect of the 
new normality, but one that was more difficult to master. He was 
made aware of it the first time he was called up to the desk to 
show his written exercise. When the teacher had taken the 
cxercise-book from him and, having placed it in front of him on 
the dikk, was preparing to read it, Marcello, accustomed to the 
affectionSltc and familiar relationships he had had with the 
governesses who had hitherto taught him at home, instead of 
standing aside on the platform as he waited for the teacher’s 
criticism, placed his arm, in a perfectly natural way, round the 
Litter’s shoulders and brought his face close to his, in order to 
foUow him as he read the exercise. The teacher, witho*<t showing 
any surprise, merely removed the hand that Marcello had laid 
on his shoulder and freed himself from liis arm; but the whole 
class burst 'n*. noisy laughter m which Marcello seemed to detect 
a disapproval tliat was different from that of the teacher and much 
less ludidgent and understanding. Later, as soon as he had managed 
to overcome his embarrassment and shame, he could not help 
thmking that his innocent gesture had caused liim to fall short of 
two ditVerent standards at the same time — the scholastic standard* 
which required him to be disciplmed and respectful towards his 
teacher, and the boys* standard, wliich required him to be crafty 
and to hide his feelings. And — ^what was even more curious — 
— these two standards did not contradict, but actnilly com- 
plemented, each otlier, in some mysterious way. 

Yet, as he at once rcahaed, if it was fairly easy to become a 
competent scholar in quite a short tiijie, it was much more 
difficult to become a shrewd, self-possessed schoolboy. This latter 
transformation was made difficult by liis, lack of experience, his 
family habits, and even his physical appearance. Marcello had 
inherited from his mother a perfection of feature almost extravag- 
ant in its regularity and charm. I lis face was round, with bcown, 
delicate cheeks, a small n<9:c, a curving mouth which wbre a 
capricious, rather su|lcn expression, a pronounced chin and, 
beneath the fringe of chesmut hair which almost entirely covered 
his brow, eyes which were somewhere between grey and blue, 
slightly sombre, though innocent and caressing, in expression, 
c 
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It was almost the face of a girl; but raw boys would not petb^jn 
luvc noticed tlus lud it not been that the chaitn and beauty of the 
face were stressed by certain truly feniimnc <haractcnstics*in 
Marcello wluch made one wondet whether really he might not 
be a little giil dressed up as a boy — ^an unusual facilitv Rir blushing, 
an irresistilile tendency to display his affectionate nature byCaress- 
mg gcstnies, a desire to please that was carried even t<f sei yihty 
and oquejipsliness These qiuhucs w ere imiste m Marc cllo though 
he was unconscious of them, when he became aware that ibev 
made him ridiculous in the eyes of the othci boys, it was already 
too late Even if he had been able, if not to eliminate, at least to 
control them, his reputation as a htrle girl in trousers was already 
estabhshed. 

They teased lum almost automaticaliv as though his femimnc 
character were by now an accepted thmg. 1 hey would ask him, 
with pietcndcd seriousness, why in the world he did not sit at 
the benches whcie the girls sat, and what was the idea of putting 
on trouseis instead of a skiit, or how he spent his time at home, 
whether in doing needlewoik or playing with dolls, or agaui, 
-why he had not had lus ears pierced for eariiiigs Sometimes, 
unclemcath the desk whcie he sat, he woiiM find a piece of 
material and a needle and a baU of wool, placed there to show 
him the kmd qf work he ought to be engaged m. sometimes it 
was a box of face-powder, one moinmg it was actually a puik 
brassiere ftiat one of the boys bad stolen from lus elder sister. 
And from the very bcguining they Jiad tiarsfornud his name 
mto a feminine dinunjitivc and called him Marcellina. These 
buffooneries provoked in him a feeling of anger mixed with a 
kind of ffattered compUcency, as though one part of him were 
not at all dissatisfied, and yet he could not have told whether this 
complacency arose from the character of the buffooneries or 
frutoL^c fact that his companions took noutc of him, even if it 
was only in order to laugh at luiii. Cut one morning when, os 
usual, they were whispering bchmd his back. "'Marccllma . , . 
Marcellina ... is it true you wear wc'men’s drawers^” he stood 
up and, having raised his arm for permission to speak, complamed 
m a loud voice, amid the, sudden silence of the class, of bemg 
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called by a woman’s name. The teacher, a big, bearded, coarse- 
loi^king man. listened to him with a smile that was half hidden 
by die hain of his grey beard, and then said: “So they call you 
by a woman’s nam»-,‘ do they’ A.nd what is it?” 

“Marcrlhna,” said Marcello. 

‘‘Aftd you don’t like it?” 

“No,^ don’t . . because I’m a man.” 

“Come up here,” said the teacher. Marcello obeyed and went 
and stood beside the desk. “Now,” went on the teacher in a 
pleasant voice, “show die class your muscles.” 

Marcello obcdicnlly bent his arm, exp.inding his muscles. The 
teacher kant forward in his chair, felt his arm, shook ’-is head in 
ironical approval, and then, turning to the class, said: “ you can 
see, f'lcriri is a strong fellow . . . and he’s prepared to show he’s 
a m.an an*l t •.voman . . . Who’s going to challenge him?” 

A long silence followed. The teacher lo<^ked all round the class 
and then concluded: “No one . . . Well, that’s a sign that you’re 
afraid of him. Then you must stop calling him Maiccllina.” The 
whole I lass burst out laughing. Mai cello. '■'*d in the face, went 
bark to his place But from rlut day onwards, uistrad of stopping,* 
the teasing was r< doubled, being perhaps aggravated by the fact 
that Marcello had, as they told liim, behaved like a sngak, thus 
breaking the imspoken l.iw of solid.anty that bound the boys 
together. 

Marcello realized that, in order to stop them tcasiiig r,im, he 
must give his schoolfellows some proof that he was not as effem- 
inate as he seemed; but he knew instinctively that such a proof 
requited somethuig more than a mere showmg-ofF of his atm 
iiniscles m the way the teacher had made him do. Something 
more unusual was needed, something that would strike the boys’ 
imaginations and arou.se admiration. 'VX hat? He could not have 
said it in so many words, bui, in a general sense, what was 
needed was some action oi*some object that would suggest the 
idea of force, of manliness, if not actually of brutality. He had 
noticed that they all had a great adnur. ion for a boy called 
Avanzini because he was the possessor of a pair of big leather 
boxing-gloves. Avanzini, a slight, fair boy, smaller than he and 
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not so strong, did not even know how to nsc these boxing- 
gloves; yet they had brought him a special sort of consideration. 
The same sort of admiration was also given to a boy named 
Pu^iese because he knew — or rather claimed to know — a certain 
Japanese wrestling trick wliich, according to him, was infallible 
for putting your opponent on the floor. It was true that, wjhSi put 
to me test, Pugliese had never been able to make the tritic work; 
but this did not prevent the boys respecting him in the same way 
that they respected Avanzini. Marcello was aware that he must as 
soon as possible show* liimsclf to be in possession of some object 
such as the boxing-gloves, or must devise some form of pro^'css 
such as the Japanese wrestling; but he was also aware that he was 
not so frivolous or amateurish as his companions but that he 
belonged, on the other hahd, whether he liked it or not, to the 
breed of those who take life and its obligations seriously; and that, 
in Avanzim’s place, he would have broken the noses of his 
enemies, and in Pugliesc’s, would have twisted their necks. The 
knowledge that he was incapable of being merely rhetorical and 
superficial inspired in liim a vague mistrust of himself; and so, 
while he longed to furnish liis companions with the proof of 
strength that they appeared to demand from hir'* in excluinge for 
their consideration, he was, at the same time, vaguely frightened 
of it. 

One day he noticed that a few of the boys, who were usually 
among the most determined of his tormentors, were confabulat- 
ing together; and he thought he understood from their glances 
that they were devising some new Joke against him. Lesson-time, 
however, passed without incident, though looks and wliispcrs 
confirmod him in his suspicions. On the dismissal of the class 
Marcello, without looking round, went off homewards. It was 
early in November, the air was stormy and mild, and in it the 
last warmth and smell of the now dead summer seemed to mingle 
with the first, still hesitant harshne^ of autumn. Marcello felt 
vaguely excited by this atmosphere of natural decay and devasta- 
tion, in which he detected a restless desire for destruction and 
death very similar to the desire which, months before, had urged 
him on to decapitate the flowers and kill the lizards. Summer had 
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been a season of stillness, of perfection, of abundance, with clear 
skies and ttces covered with leaves and branches full of birds. It 
was with delight that he now saw the autumn wind demolishing 
and tearing to pieces that perfection, that abundance, that stillness, 
driving dark, ragged clouds across the sky, snatching the leaves 
fromVhe trees and whirling diem round on the ground, chasing 
away ^ birds which could indeed be seen, between leaves and 
clouds, in black, orderly bands on their migratory flight. At a turn 
in the street, he noticed that a group of five of his schoolfellows 
was following him; and there could be no doubt that they were 
following him because two of them Hved in the opposite direc- 
tion; but, engrossed in his autumnal enjoyments, he pai 1 no special 
attention to them. He was inli hurry now to reach die big avenue 
planted with plane-trees out of wliich, by a side road, he would 
reach his h»: <• He knew that on the pavements of this avenue 
the dead leaves were piled up by thousands, yellow and rustling; 
and he had a foretaste of the pleasure he would derive from 
dragging his feet through the piles of leaves, scattering them and 
enjoying the sound they made. In the meantime, almost for fun, 
he tried to make his pursuers lose track of him, going now into a 
doorway and no'-v mbdng with the crowd. But every time, as he 
soon saw, the five boys after a moment’s hesitation found him 
again. Tlic avenue was quite close now; and Marcello was 
ashamed of being seen amusing himself with the dead leaves. So 
he decided to face them, and, turning suddenly, as£c.i. ‘‘Why 
arc you following me?” One of the five, a feir boy with a shatj^ 
face and .1 close-cropped head, answered prompdy: “We’re not 
following you. The street belongs to everybody, doesn’t it?” 
Marcello said nothing and walked on. 

Soon he came to the avenue with its two rows of enormous, 
bare plane-trees and tlie line of many-windowed houses behind 
the trees; and here were the dead leaves, yellow as gold, scattered 
over the black asphalt and*pilcd up in tlie gutters. The five boys 
were not to be seen now; perhaps they had stopped following 
him and he was alone in die wide avenue with its deserted pave- 
ments. Widiout hurrying, he thrust his feet into the leaves that 
lay thick on the ground and started walking slowly, enjoying 
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the sensation of plunging up to his knees in the light, shifting mass 
of rustling foliage. But, as he stooped to pick up a handful of 
leaves with the intention of throwing them up in the air, he heard 
again the mocking voices: “Marcellina . . . MarceUina . . . show 
us your drawers.” Then there came over him, all at once, a 
longing to fight, an almost pleasant sensation that lit up 
with pugn^ious excitement. He stood up and moved in^ deter- 
mined fashion towards his persecutors, saying: “Will you go 
away — or won’t you?” 

Instead of answering, all five of diem threw themselves upon 
him. Marcello had intended to behave radicr like the Moratii 
and the Curiatii in the history-books— to take them one at a 
time, running liither and thither dealing a violent blow or two at 
each of them, until he compelled them to abandon their under- 
taking. But he realized at imce that this plan was impossible; 
the five boys had had the foresight to close in tighdy upon him, 
and now one of them had hold of his aims, another of his legs, 
and two of them of his body. The fifth, he could see, had in die 
meantime hastily opened a parcel, and now approached him 
cautiously, with a little girl’s blue cotton petticoat d.ingling fiom 
his liands. They were all laughing now, as they held liini; and the 
one with the petticoat said: “Come on, Marccllina . . . it’s no 
good resisting . . , we’re going to put this petticoat 011 you and 
dien we’ll let you go home to Mummy.” It was, in fact, exactly 
the kind of joke that Marcello had foreseen— a joke that was, as 
ysual, connected with his insufficiently masculine appearance. 
Furious, scarlet in the. face, he started strugglmg as hard as he 
could; but the five of them were too strong for mm and, although 
he succeeded in scratching the face of one of them and iu plantmg 
a blow in the stomach of another, he felt that his own movements 
were gradually weakening. Finally, as he was moaning “Let me 
go, you beasts ... let me go,” there was a cry of triumph from his 
tormentors: the petticoat was slippy over bis head, and hu 
protests were smodicrcd inside a kind of bag. He went on 
struggling, but in vain. Skilfully the boys pulled the petticoat 
dovim to his waist; and then he felt them tying it with a knot at 
the back. And then, just as they were shouting: “Pull it . . . come 
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on . . . pnJl it tighter” — ^he heard a quiet voice ^king, in a tone 
more of curiosity than of reproof: “May mic ask what you’re 
doing?” 

Immediately the five hoys let him go and ran off; and he found 
himself alone again, all untidy and out of breath, with the 
petticdi^ tied round his waist. I fe raised his eyes and saw, standing 
in front of liim, the mlan whose voice he had heard. Dressed in a 
dark grey uniform with a high, tight collar, pale, lean, with deep- 
set eyes, a large, melancholy nose, a scomful mouth and hair en 
bros^e, he gave an imptession, at the first glance, of an almost 
e'aggcrated austcj;ity But then, when you looked at him again 
— as Marcello ohserv'cd- you saw that he had ccrtaii. character- 
istics which had mnliing austere about them- quite the contrary, 
111 fact: an anxious, eager look in his eye. a certain softness, almost 
looseness, i xnith, a getieial lack of self confidence m his 

v.’hole demeanour, f Ic stooped down and picked up the books 
wliich Marcello had dropped during his struggles, and said, as he 
handed them to him. 'What were they tiymg to do to 
vou? 

His voice too, Lke Ins face, was severe, but at the same time it* 
was not withour u certain strangled gentleness. Marcello, irritated, 
replied: “They’re alway> plivmg tiicks on me . . . they’ re a lot of 
fools.” Meanwhile he was tiyiiig to undo the knot in the belt of 
the petticoat. 

“Wait a moment.” said ihc man. stooping down and untying 
it The petticoat fell to the gr«sund and Marcello stepped out of it, 
first trampling upon it and then kicking it on to a heap of dead 
leaves. The man asked bun, in a timid sort of way: “Perhaps you 
were on your way home, lacrc you?” 

“Yes,” said Marcello, raising his eyes and looking at him. 

“Well,” said the man, “I’ll take you there, in my car”, and he 
pointed to a motor-car standing not far otf beside tlie pavement. 
Marcellq^ looked; it was a ?ar of a make that he did not know, 
possibly a foreign one, long, black, old-fashioned. O^dly, it 
came into his head that this car. standing i "re a few paces away 
from them, implied prenieditation in the m.m’s apparently casual 
approaches. He hesitated before answering; the man insisted: 
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“Come along . . . before I take you home I’ll take you for a nice 
ride, shall 1?” 

Marcello wanted to refuse, or rather he felt he ought to refuse. 
But he did not have time; the man had already taken the parcel 
of books from him. saying: “I’ll carry them”, and was already 
walking off towards the car. He followed, slighdy surprii^if at his 
own docUity but not at all displeased. The man opened tne door, 
made Marcello get into the place beside his own, and flung the 
books on to the back scat. Then he took his scat at the wheel, 
closed the door, put on his gloves and started the engine. 

The car started moving in a leisurely, majestic fasliion, with a 
subdued humming, down the long tree-lined avenue. It was 
indeed a car of an old-fashioned type, Marcello thought/ but it 
had been kept in perfect' condition, with all its brasswork and 
nickel fittings lovingly polished and shining. And now the man, 
holding the wheel with one hand, took up with the other a 
peaked cap and. put it on liis head. The cap cmphisizcd the 
severity of his appearance, adding to it an almost military air. 
Marceilu, embarrassed, asked him: “Is it your car?” 

• ’“No,” said the man without turning his head, at the same time 
moving his right hand to sound the horn, which had a solemn 
tone and was just as old-fashioned as the car itself. “No, it’s not 
mine ... it belongs to my employer . . . I’m the chauffeur.” 

Marcello said nothing. The man, still without turning his head, 
and driving with detached, elegant precision, went on: “D’you 
mind my not being the Owner? Does it m^e you ashamed?” 

Marcello eagerly protested. “No, of course’ not ... "Why 
should it?” 

The man gave a faint smile of satisfaction and accelerated. 
“We’U go up the hill a bit now ... up on to Monte Mario, shall 
we?” he said. 

‘T’vc never been there,” answered Marcello. 

“It’s fine up there,” said the mail; “you can see the whole 
town.” He was silent for a moment and then added, very gently: 
“What’s your name?” 

“Marcello.” 

“Yes, of course,” said the man, as though talking to liimself. 
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“They were calling you Marcellina, those fiiends of yours . . . 
My name’s Pasquale.” 

Marcello li4d hardly had time to think that Pasquale was a 
ridiculous name before the man, as though he had read his 
thought, added: “But it’s a ridiculous name . . . You call me 
Lino.*’ 

The car was now passing through the wide and dirty streets of 
a working-class quarter, between blocks of dreary_tcnements. 
Groups of urchins playing in the middle of the street scampered 
out of the way, bare-headed women and ragged-looking men on 
the pavements stared at the unusual spectacle. MarccUo lowered 
his eyes, embarrassed at all this curiosity. “This is Tric.afale here,” 
said the man; “but we’re just coming to Monte Mario.” The car 
left the poor quarter, coming out, just behind a tram, into a wide 
road that .,0 n-.l up the hill between two rows ofhouses. “What 
time d’you have to be home?” 

“There’s lots of time,” said Marcello; “we never have lunch 
before two.” 

“Who is there at your home? Father and mother?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have you ar : brothers and sisters?” 

“No.” 

“And what docs your father do?” 

“He doesn’t do anything,” replied Mar''rlIo rather hi sitatingly. 

The car overtook the tram at a turning and the man in order 
to take the curve as narrowly as possible, merely pressed down h^ 
arms on the steering-wheel, without moving his body, with a 
dexterity that was full of elegance. Then the car, still going 
upfitll, started passing .along beside high, grass-grown walls, iron 
gates of villas and hedges of elder-trees. Every now and then a 
doorway decorated with Venetian lanterns or an arch with a 
crimson-painted sign revealed the presence of some restaurant or 
rustic inn. All of a sudden Lino asked; “Do your father and 
mother give you presents?” 

“Yes,” answered Marcello rather vagu.’.y, “Sometimes.” 

“Many or few?” 

Marcello did not want to confess how’ few his presents were, or 
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that sometimes even birthdiys .wid similar occasions went past 
without anv at all. So all he answered wis ‘ Not too b.id*’ 
“n’sou like getting piescnts''” asked Lino, opening a lovket 
m the dashboaid ind t.iking out a yellow cloth, with wluch he 
wiped the wmdsrieen 

Marcello looked at him He was still looking striight^iead, 
his htxiy erect, the peak of his cap well down ovci his eyes Yes, 
I do,” Sjid Marcello in a luphaz.ud sort ot wav 
‘“V^hat, for imtance, would you like as a present^” 

Hus time theie could be no doubt ibont lus nicining, and 
Marcello could not but think thit the mysterious Lino, for some 
reason of* his own, leillv intended to give him i picsnit He 
recalled, m a Fash, the grc.it attiution that weapons hatl foi 
him, and, a*" the same time with the feeliriu almost, of m iking a 
discovery, he said to Imnsclf rhit the possc‘'sion of i umI wt ipi>ii 
would ensure the ( onsideration md rcsput of lus svlv>o!fell*sws 
Rather steptK.illy, for he w is ior«cious of iskmp too »iiu(h he 
hazarded ‘‘^ell, a revolver, for insuiite 

“A revolver’” the man lepcatid, witlioiit showing inv 
sui^iise “W hit sort of revoU'^r-' A revolver with t ir*^ridgcs or i 
compressed air revolver ” 

“No.” said Marcello boldly, ‘a real revolver ” 

‘ And v'hat would you do with a leal revolver'” 

Marcello preferred ixot to give his real reason “T’d piactise 
shooting at*a target,” he leplied, ‘until I fell I was a craeje shot ’ 
“But why d’you want so much to bf i ciaik shot’” 

Marcello thought diat the man seemed to be isking all these 
questions more with the object of miking him talk than fiom real 
curiosity J lowcver he answeitd seiiousb “If \ou'ie a good shot 
you can defemd ) ourself agiinst anvbody ” 

The man was silent for a moment 1 hen he said: “Put your 
hand in that pocket, there, m the iloor beside you ” 

Marcello, his, interest aroused, did* as he was told and felt, 
beneath his fingers, the coldness of some metal object “I’ull it 
out then,” said the man 

The car sweived suddenly to avoid a dog that was crossing the 
road. MarceUo*pulled out the metal object* and it was indeed a 
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revolver of Juton)<tUc type, black, flat, laden with destruction 
and death, its barrel piojtctuig forwards as though to spit out the 
bullets. Almost unwittingly, his ftngcrs treniblmg with satisflic- 
oon, he giasped the butt m his fist “A revolver like that?” asked 
Lino 

said Marcello. 

••Well ” said I ino, *‘if you realiy Wc>nt it I’ll give you one . . ^ 
Not that one, which belongs to the cai, hut anofher one just the 
same,*’ 

Mai(cllo sjul nothing He felt he was hving in a fairy-tale 
WL>rIJ, a woiW quite ciificrcnt from the usual one, in which 
unknown niotoiists invited 1 ini to go for car-ndcs and presented 
him vuth levolvcis hvtry thing seemed to have b*"' onic cx- 
traordiuanl) eas\, bu( at the same time, for some reason that he 
could not iiHUti he felt that tins quality of easiness, appetiz- 
ing as It ^\as might prove on further trial to have an unpleasant 
f isf'*, as though some hidden diflicult^, still iinknovsn but mqjiac- 
incr and soon to be revealed bound up With it Piobably^ 
lu thought quite coollv, each of them siting there m the car 
hid his own purpose, bis was to get possession of a icvoJsea-,. 
I mo’s to obtain, i cxchmge toi the revolvei, something which 
still lemaincd niv^teiious and was possiblv disagiceable It now 
rcnnined to K scon w’luch of the tv\o would get the best of the 
baigain ‘When arc we gi.»iiig ’* he asked 

lino answered ‘'We’re romg to the house where^ 'r c . . . 
to fetch tlie revolvei ’ • 

‘ And where is t-lie housed” 

“Wc’rc just rheie,” the man replied, taking •^he levolver from 
his hand and putting it m his pocket. 

Marcello looked The cji had stiq'iped in the load, which 
IcM^ked, now, ji'st like an v»rdinu) counrry r^ad, with rees and 
elder-bush hedges, and, beyond the hedges, fields and the sky. 
But a little farther on coukPbc seen an aichod gateway, with two 
pillars and a wiouglit-iron gate painted green. ‘ Wait here,** said 
Lmo. He got out and went to the gatew Marcello watched 
him as he threw open the two leaves of the gate and then turned 
back again: he was not tall, although, when he was sittmg down. 
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he looked it; his legs were short in proportion to his body, and 
he was broad in the hips. Lino got into the car agaui and drove it 
through the gateway. A gravelled drive canie into sight between 
two rows of small, scraggy cypresses wliich were being battered 
and bent by the stormy wind. At the far end of the drive, in a tliin 
ray of sunshine, something ghttered incongruously ag^iAst the 
background of thtmdery sky: it was du glass of a veranda 
projeedng from the side of a two-storeyed building. “There’s the 
villa,” said Lino, “but there’s nobody there.” 

“Who does it belong to?” asked Marcello. 

“It belongs to a lady,” said Lino, “an American lady . . . but 
she’s away, at Florence.” 

The car stopped in front of the house. It was a long, low build- 
ing, in which expanses of white cement and red brick alternated 
with the reflecting stripes of window-glass, and it had a colonnade 
of square pillars of undressed stone. Lino opened the door of the 
car and jumped out, saying: “Come on, let’s get out.” 

Marcello did not know what Lino wanted of him, nor could he 
succeed m guessing. But the &chng of mistrust was increasing 
steadily widiin him, the mistrust of someone who is afraid of 
being taken in. “How about the revolver?” he asked, without 
movmg. 

“It’s m there,’*’ said Lino rather impatiently, indicating the 
windows of the villa; “we’ll go and fetch it now.” 

“You’rS going to give it me?” 

“Yes, of course— a fine new revolver.” 

Without another word, Marcello got out of the car. He was at 
once struck by a gust of warm, dust-laden air from the intoxicat- 
ing, mq^imful autumnal wind. He did not know why, but that 
gust of wind brought with it a kind of presentiment, and, as he 
followed Lino, he turned to give a List look at the gravelled space 
in front'of the house bordered svith shrubs and stunted oleanders. 
Lino walked ahead of him, and he ndticed that there was a bulge 
in the side pocket of his tunic: it was the revolver which he had 
taken out of his hand as they arrived in the car. Suddenly he was 
certain that Lmo had no other revolver in his possession, and he 
wondered why on cardi he liad lied to him and why he was now 
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diaggine him into the house. The feeling that he was beiug 
dcccivea grew stronger and, with it, the determination to keep 
his eyes open and not to let himself be deceived. In the meantime 
they had come into a large sort of lounge hall in which were 
groups of armchairs and sofas, with a hooded fireplace of red 
brick the far wall. Lino, still walking in front of Marcello, 
went across the room towards a blue-painted door in one corner. 
Marcello asked anxiously: “Where arc we going?” 

“We’re going to my room,” Lino answered lightly, without 
turning round. 

Marcello made up his mind that, as a precaution, he would put 
up some prehminary resistance, so that Lino should ^uiderstand 
that h( had seen tlirough his Uttle game. He still remained at 
some distance away when Lino opened the blue door, and said: 
“Give me fh^ . . .t-lvcr at once or I’ll go away.” 

“But I haven’t got the revolver here,” lepHcd Lino, turning 
half round. “It’s in my room.” 

“Yes, you have got it,” said Marcello. “It’s in your jacket 
pocket.” 

“No, that’s the one that belongs to the car.” 

“You haven’t got any other one.” 

A dightly impatient movement on Lino’s part was quickly 
suppressed. Marcello noticed again how the softness of his 
mouth and the anxious, suffering, imploring look iu his eyes 
contrasted with the rest of liis diin, severe face. “I’ll give you this 
one,” he said fmally; “but«come with me . . , what’s the matter?^ 
... we might be seen here by one of the country people — with 
all these windows . , .” 

“And what’s the harm if they do see us?” was the question 
Marcello would have hked to ask; but he refrained, because he 
was aware, in some obscure way, that there was harui in it, 
though he could not have defined it. “All right,” he wid in a 
childish sort of way; “but ^ou’ll give it to me afterwards, won’t 
you?” 

“Don’t worry.” 

They went into a small, white passage and Lino closed the door. 
At the other end of the passage there was another blue door. This 
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time Lino did not walk in &ont of Marcello, hut moved to his 
side and put his arm lightly round his waist. “Are you really so 
very keen on having your revolver?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Marcello, almost incapable of speaking, so em- 
barrassed wa.s he by the man’s arm. 

Lino removed his arm, opened the door and ushwd lyhtrcello 
into the room. It was a small, white room, long .ind narrow, with 
a wind 'W at the far end. There was nothing in it but a bed, a 
table, a cupboard and a couple of chairs. All these pieces of 
furniture were painted a light green. Marcello noticed a bronze 
cnififix, of the most ordmary type, hanging on the wall over the 
head of die bed. On the lx*dside table lay a thick bciok, bound in 
black with red edges, wluch Marcello judged to he a boc*k of 
devotions. The room, empty both of small objects and of clothes, 
looked extraordinarily clean; but there was a strong smell in the 
air, like the smell of Eau de Caalogne soap. here had he smelt 
it before? In the bathroom at borne, perhaps, just after his mother 
had been there m the morning. Lino said to him, in a careless soi t 
of way: “Sit down on the bed, won't vou’ . . it’s mote com- 
fortable;” and he obeyed, in silence. Lino was moving about the 
room now. He took off his cap and placed it on ihe win<low-sill, 
he unbuttoned his collar and wiped away the sweat from round 
his neck with a'handkeichief. Then he opened the cupboard, 
took out a big bottle of Eau dc C'ologne, wetted the handkerchief 
with it and passed it, with relief, all round his face and over his 
forehead. “Won’t you have some too?” he asked Marcello; “it’s 
refresliing.” 

Marcello would have liked to refuse, for both the bottle and 
the handkerchief filled him with a kind of disgust. But he allowed 
Lino to pass the palm of his hand, in a iMol caress, over his face. 
Lino put the Eau de ('o)ogne back in the cupboard and came and 
sat down on the bed, ficing Marcello. 

They looked at each other. Lmo’s thin, austere fiice had now 
taken on a new expression, yoking, caressing, imploring. He 
gazed at Marcello and was silent. Marcello, losing 'patience — 
and also to put a stop to this embarrassing contemplation — at 
last asked: “How about the revolver?” 
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Lino sighed uid pulled die weapon, as though unwiUingly, 
out of bis pocket Marcello put out his hand, but Lino’s expression 
hardened and he withdicw the revolver ignn, saving Imrncdly 
ril give It you . but you must dcseive it first ” 

Marttllo felt almost a relief it these woids So it was as he had 
thoughii, Lmo wanted something in cytlnngt for the revolver 
In an eager, falsdv ingenuous tone of voice, as when it school ht 
was swapping pens oi marbles, he said ‘ You siy what you want 
in exchange iiul then wc 11 conic to an igre* mt nt ” 

I le saw 1 ino lower his e\es and hcsititc then he said slowly 
‘ "Wh it would you do ro get diis levolver'” 

He noticed tint 1 mo hid ivoided his question so it is not a 
matter of some object to be exchanged foi the revoh 'r but of 
something that he lud to do in oidi r (o get it Although he did 
rot underst mu v nt .t could be, he said snll in that same falsely 
ingenuous tone ‘ I don’t know \ou must tch nic 

rluic WAS a momcius sileme Would you do aiiyilm^^" 
lino asked all it oiuc, in a loudtr \oice, graspmg Marcello’s 
hand 

Both the tone ot voice and the gesture alaimcd Maiccllo Hes 
wondered whether ly any i lunce Lmo was a thief and was trying 
to make him into an accomplice howevei, afnr a moment’s 
coiisideiatiuii, he decided that ht could reject this possibility 
( aiitiously, he answeicd W hat is it \ ou \> mt me to dv. Why 
don t \ou tell mc'” 

I mo was playing with his hsnil now, looking at it, turning it 
about, squcc7mg it and then lelixing lus pressure Ihcu, almost 
roughly, he thrust it away fiom him and said slowly, lookmg at 
him I’m sure there aic some things sou wouldn’t do ” , 

‘Do tell me what you me m. ’ Marcello msisted, a sort of good- 
will mmghng with his cmbarnassmcnt 
“No, no,’’ Lino protested 

Marcello noticed that his^ale face was tinned wnth a cutious, 
uneven redness on the cheekbones It seemed to him that Lu o 
was tempted to speak but wanted to be le that he himself 
Wished him to He then made a gesture of quite conscious though 
mnocent, coquetjishness He leant forwaid, put out his hand and 
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took the man’s hand in liis, saying: “Come on, teil me; why 
won’t you tell me?” 

A long silence followed. Lino looked now at MatccUo’s iund, 
now at his smih'ng face, and appeared to be hesitating. At last he 
thrust the boy’s liand away hrom him again, but gently this time; 
tlien rose and took a few steps about the room. Then he went 
and sat down again, and again took Marcello’s hand, in an 
affectionate manner, rather like a father or mother taking the 
hand of a son. ‘‘Marcello,’’ he said; “do you know who I 
am?’’ 

“No.’’ 

“I’m an imfrocked priest,” Lino biu'^t out in an afHjctcd, heart- 
stricken, piteous voice, “an unfrocked priest, driven out in dis- 
grace from the college where 1 was teaching . . . And you, in your 
innocence, don’t understand what I could be asking you for in 
exchange for this revolver that you covet so much . . . And I was 
tempted to take advantage of your ignorance, your imiocence, 
your childish greed! . . . That’s who I am, Marcello.” I Ic spoke in 
a tone of deep sincerity; then turned towards the head of the 
.'bed and, quite unexpectedly, addressed the crucifix, without 
raising his voice, as if in lamentation; “1 have prayed to You so 
much . . . but You have forsaken me . . . And always, alw'ays I fall 
again . . . Why have You forsaken me?” These words were lost 
in a sort of murniui, as though Lino were speaking to hunsclf. 
Then he rose from the bed, went over and took up his cap from 
the window-siU, and said to Marcellc : “Come along . . . let’s go 
... I’ll take you home.” 

Marcello said nothing: he felt stunned and inrapablc, for the 
momeot, of assessing what had happened. He followed Lino 
along the passage and then across the hall. Outside, m front of the 
house, the wind was still blowing round the big black motor-car, 
beneath a cloudy, sunless sky. Lmo got into the car and he sat 
beside him. The car moved off up tlfe drive and went gently out 
tlirough the archway mto the road. For a long time they chd not 
speak. Lino drove as before, his body erect, the peak of his cap 
down over his eyes, his gloved hands resting on the wlicel. They 
had covered a long stretch of road before Lino, without turning 
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his head, asked, all of a sudden: “Are you sorry you didn't get 
the revolver?” 

These words rekindled in Marcello’s mind the c^cr hope tliat 
he might yet possess the coveted object. After all, he persuaded 
himself, diere m^ht still be a chance tliat all was not lost. He 
answered with sincerity: “Yes, of course I’m sorry.” 

“Well then,” said Lino, “if I promised to meet you to-morrow 
at the same time — would you come?” 

“To-morrow’s Sunday,” said Marcello judiciously, “but 
Monday would be all right ... We could meet m the avenue, at 
tlic same place.” 

The other was silent for a moment. Then, suddenly, 'i a loud 
and mournful voice, he cried: “Don’t speak to me any more . . . 
don’t look at me . . . and if on Monday you sec me in die avenue 
at midday, doti’i lAe any notice of me, don’t greet me — d’you 
understand?” 

“Whatever ’s wrong with him?” Marcello wondered rather 
angrily. “I don’t particularly want to sec you,” he answered; “it 
was you who made me go home with you to-day.” 

“Yes, but it mustn’t happen again . . . never again,’’ said Lino^ 
forcibly. “I know myself, and I know for certain that I shall be 
diinking of you all night . . . and that on Monday I shall be 
waiting for you in the avenue, even if to-day I make up my mind 
not to ... I know myself . . . but you’re not to take any notice 
of me.” * 

Marcello said nothing. 1 ino went on, still in the same violent 
manner: “I shall be diinking about you all night, Marcello . . . ' 
and on Monday I shall be at the avenue . . . with the revolver . . , 
but you’re not to take any notice of me.” He kept on tumuig die 
same phrase round and round and repeating it; and Marcello, with 
cool, innocent perspicacity, saw diat Lino really did want to 
make an appointment with him and, widi the excuse of putting 
him on his guard, was in fibt doing so. Lino, after a moment's 
silence, asked him again: “Did you hear what I said?” 

“Yes.” 

“What did I say?” 

“That you’d be waiting for me at the avenue on Monday.” 

I) 
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“That wasn't all I said,” leplied the odter sadly. 

“And that,” Marcello concluded, “I’m not to take any notice of 

t» 

you. 

“That’s right,” Lino confumed, “not on any account . . . very 
likely I shall call out to you, beseech you, follow you in the car 
. . . promise you everything you want . . . but you’re to go straight 
on and pay no attention to me.” 

Marcello, losing patience, answered: “All right, all right, I 
understand.” 

“But you’re only a child,” said Lino, passing from violence to a 
kind of caressing gentleness, “and you won’t be able to resist 
iiie ... of course you’ll come you’re just a child, Marcello.” 

Marcello was offended. “I’m not a child. I’m a boy „ . . and 
anyhow you don’t know me.” 

Lino suddenly stopped the car. They were still on the hill, 
underneath a liigh garden wall, and a little further on could be 
,ecn the archway, adorned with Venetian lanterns, of a restaurant. 
l,ino turned towards Marcello. “Truly,” he said to him with a 
kind of painful anxiety, “truly you will refuse to come with 
x«ic?” 

“But isn’t it you yourself,” said Marcello, conscious, now, of 
what he was aiming at, “isn’t it you yourself who are asking me 
to come?” 

“Yes, it’s true,” said Lino despairingly, starting the car again. 
“Yes, it’s*truc . . . you’re right . .* madman that I am, that’s just 
what I’m doing ... of course 1 ani.’l 

After this exclamation he said no more, and there was silence. 
The car went down the hill and passed again through tlie dirty 
streets ^f the working-class quarter. Then they reached the big 
avenue with the tall, pale, leafless plane-trees, the heaped-up 
yellow leaves all along the deserted pavements, the high buildings 
with their rows upon rows of windows. Soon they were in the 
quarter in which Marcello’s home la*y. Lino, without turning his 
head, asked: “Where’s the house?” 

“You’d better stop here,” said Marcello, well aware of the 
pleasure that this sign of complicity was giving; “otherwise they 
might see me getting out of me car.” 
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Tile car stopped. Marcello got out and Liiio handed him his 
packet of books through the window, saying in a decided tone: 
“Till Monday then, in the avenue, at the same place." 

“But I," said Marcello, taking the books, “I’m to pretend not 
to see you — isn’t diat so?” 

Seeing Lino hesitate, he felt a kind of cruel satisfaction. Lino’s 
eyes, burmng intensely in their deep sockets, were brooding over 
him now with a look of enttcaty and angmsh. Then he burst out 
passionately: “Do as you like ... do just as you like with me." 
His voice tailed off in a sort of sing-song, yearning lament. 

“1 daresay I shan’t even look at you,” Marcello warned him for 
the last time. 

Lino, made a gesture tliat he did not understand but which 
seemed to him to indicate a despairing assent. Then the car drove 
off, movii.g » c'vly away in the direction of die avenue. 



CHAPTER THREE 


Every moming Marcello was called at a fixed time by the 
cook who had a particular affection for him. She would come into 
the loom in the dark, carrying the breakfast tray, which she would 
put down on die marble top of the chest-of-drawers. Then 
Marcello would see her hanging on to the cord of the shutter 
with both hands and pulling it up with two or tliree jerks of her 
robust body. She put the tray on his knees and stood watching 
him while he ate his breakfast, ready, the moment he had finished, 
to throw off his bed covers and urge liim to get dressed. She 
herself helped him, handing him his clothes, sometimes kneeling 
down and tying his shoes. She was a lively, cheerful woman, full 
of good sense; and she had retained the accent and the affectionate 
ways of the province where she had been bom. 

Marcello awoke on the Monday with a confused recollection 
of having heard an uproar of angry voices the evening before, 
. while he was going to sleep — voices which came cither from the 
ground floor or from his parents’ bedroom. He waited till he had 
finished his breakfast and then casually asked the cook, who as 
usual was standing 'beside the bed; “What was going on last 
night?” 

The woman looked at him with a fe^ned, exaggerated 
surprise. “Nothing, as far as I know,’’ she said. 

Marcello saw that she had something to tell him: the false 
surprise, the knowing glint in her eye, her whole attitude showed 
it plainly. “I heard shouts ” he said. 

“Ah, the shouting,” said the woman; “but that’s quite 
normal . . . Didn’t you know that your Daddy and Mummy 
often shout at each other?” 

“Yes,” said Marcello, “but they were shouting louder than 
usual.” 

She snuled and, leaning with both hands on the head of the 
bed, said: “Anyhow they must have understood each other better 
by shouting, don’t you think?” 
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This was one of her little tricks — asking questions that ex- 
pected no answer, questions that were really statements. Marcello 
asked: “But what were they shouting about?” 

The woman smiled again. “Why do people shout?” she said. 
“Because they don’t agree.” 

“And why don’t they agree?” 

“What, those two?” she cried, enjoying the boy’s questions. 
“Oh, for hundreds of reasons . . . why, perhaps because one day 
your Mummy wants to sleep with the wmdow open and your 
Daddy doesn't . . . another day, because he wants to go to bed 
early and she wants to sit up late . . . there are always plenty of 
reasons, aren’t there?” 

AU of a sudden, as though expressing a long-standing feeling, 
Marcello said, with gravity and conviction: “1 don’t want to stay 
here any lc.ig«.L ” 

“What d’you want to do then?” cried the woman, getting 
mote and more jojial. “Why, you’re a young boy, you can’t go 
leaving your home . . . You must wait till you’re grown-up.” 

“I’d much rather,” said Marcello, “that they’d send me to a 
boarding-school.” 

The woman looked at him with tender affection and said: 
“You’re right . . . anyhow at a boarding-school thcre’d be some- 
one to look after you . . . D’you know why they were shouting 
so, last night?” 

“No, why was it?” 

“Wait a minute. I’ll show you.” She moved eagerly to the 
door and disappeared. Marcello heard her rushing downstairs* 
and wondered again what could have been happening the night 
before. A moment later he heard the cook coming upstairs again; 
then she came into the room with an air of cheerful mystery. She 
was holding in her hand something diat Marcello immediately 
recognized — a large photograph in a silver foame that' usually 
stood on the piano in tlie tirawing-room. It was an old photo- 
graph, taken when Marcello was little more than two years old. 
In it could be seen Marcello’s mother, dressed in white, with her 
little boy in her arms, he also in a little white dress, with a white 
ribbon in his long hair. “You see this photograph?” cried die cook 
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gaily. “Your Mummy, yesterday evening, when she came back, 
from the theatre, went into the drawing-room, and tire first 
thing she saw, on the piano, was this photograph . . . Poor thing, 
she almost fainted . . . Now Just have a look and see what your 
Dad’s done to this photograph.” 

Marcello, surprised, looked at the photograph. Someone, using 
the point of a penknife or a bo^in, had pierced the eyes both of 
the mothc) and of the httlc boy, and then, with a red pencil, had 
made a number of little marks underneath the eyes of both of 
them, as though to indicate tears of blood gushing from the four 
holes. The thing was so strange and unexpected and at the same 
time so mysteriously gruesome that for a moment Marcello did 
not know what to think. “It was your Dad who did that,” 
cried the cook, “and your Mummy did quit, right to shout at 
him.” 

“But why did he do it^” 

“It’s witchcraft. D’you know what witchcraft is?” 

"No.” 

“When you wish evil to somebody, you do what your Daddy’s 
.done . . . Sometimes instead of making a hole through the eyes 
you do it through the chest . . . through the heart . . . and soon 
something happens.” 

“What happens?” • 

“The person dies ... or some misfortune happens to him . . . 
it depend. . .” 

“But,” stammered Marcello, “I haven’t done Daddy any 
•harm.” 

“And your Mummy, what harm’s she done him?” cried the 
cook ii^ignantly. “But you know what’s wrong with your Dad? 
He’s mad . . And you know where he’ll end up? At Sant’ 
Onofrio, in the asylum . . . And now come along and get dressed; 
it’s time you started for sciiool ... I’ll go and put back this 
photograph.” She ran off' gaily, and Marcello was left alone. 

Thinking hard, but unable to find any explanation for the 
incident of the photograph, he went on dressing. He had never 
had any special feeling for his father, and the latter’s hostility, 
whether real or not, did not pam him; but the cook’s words 
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about the hannful powers of witchcraft gave him food for 
thought Not that he was superstitious, or redly beheved that 
you could do harm to some< me simply by picicmg the eyes of that 
person’s photograph but this crazy act on lus father’s part re- 
awakened m him an ipprehension which he had deceived himself 
into thinking he had allayed once and /or all It was the frighten- 
ing, helpless feehiig of being caught m a arcle of gnm fatahty 
which had obsessed him all the summer and which now, evoked 
by some mahgn sj rnpathy, spring up agam m lus mmd, more 
powerful than ever, m face of this photograph with its stain of 
blonvl led tears 

What was misfortune, he said to himself, what was it nut a far- 
away spwk of black m the blue of even the scr^est sky, a speck 
that, all of a sudden, glows lirgcr, turn's into a huge, pitdess bird 
and dives uj on r luifortima^’C prey hkc a vulture upon a carcase^ 
Or a trap of which you have been forew imcd, which, even, you 
can (Icarlv sec, hut into whuh, neveitheless, )ou cannot help 
putting your foot’ Or just a curse of clumsiness, of imprudence, 
of bhndncss that creeps into your movement , your senses, your 
blood’ This last defimtion seemed to him the most fitting, a* 
bemg the one whn h reduced misfortune to a want of grace and 
want of grace to an intimate, obscure, inborn, inscrutable fatality 
-a fatahty to which bis attention had been again recalled by 
his father’s act, which stood like a sign-hoard it tlic opening of a 
sinister road He knew that this fatality imphed that hi ■^ould kill 
somebody, but whit frightened him most wis not so much 
muider as the knowledge that he was predestined to it, whatever 
he might do He was terrified, in effect, by the idea that the very 
consciousness of such fatility was simply one more forej: that 
impelled him to subnut to it -as though instead of consciousness 
there had been ignorance, but ignoriiicc of a speaal kind that no 
one could have considered to be such, least of all himself. 

But later, at school, his childish fickjetu ss caused him suddenly 
to forget these presentiments ffe hid, foi desk-neighbour, one of 
his toi mentors, a boy called lure hi, the oIti,.st and at the same 
time the most ignorant boy m the class He was the only one who, 
because he had had some boxmg lessons, knew how to use his 
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fists according to the rules: with his hard, angular fiice and close- 
cropped hair, his snub nose and thin lips, and the heavy, athletic- 
looking scarf wound round his neck, he already gave the im- 
pression o? a professional pugfikt. Turchi understood nothing 
of Latin; but when, in the midst of a group of other boys in the 
street outside the school, he put up a bony hand to take a minute 
cigarette-stump from his mourn and, furrowing the many 
wrinkles in his low forehead with a look of sclf^ufticicnt aiidior- 
ity, declared: ‘7 think Colucci’s going to win tlie championship,” 
all the boys were struck dumb, filled with respect for him. Turchi, 
if required, could demonstrate, by taking hold of liis nose between 
two fingers and pulling it to one side, that his nasal septum was 
broken just like a real boxer's; and it vns not only boxing 
that he engaged in, but football and any other popular, violent 
form of sport. Towards Marcello Turchi maintained a sarcastic 
attitude, almost sol^m in its brutality. It had been he who, two 
days before, had held Marcello’s arms while the odicr four slipped 
the petticoat over his head; and Marcello, remembering this, 
believed that that morning he had at last found a means of 
■ winning the odier boy’s scornful, arrogant respect. 

Taking advantage of a moment when the geogiaphy teacher 
had turned his back in order to point with his long stick at the 
map of Europe, he’ wrote hastily on a copy-book: “To-day I’m 
getting a real revolver,” and then pushed the copy-book towards 
Turchi. 'furchi, in spite of liis ignorance, was, as regards conduct, 
a model pupil. Always attentive, quiet, almost sombre in his heavy 
expressionless gravity, his inability to answer whenever he was 
asked even the simplest question astonished Marcello profoundly, 
and the latter often wondered what on earth he thought about 
during lessons, and why, if he was not doing his work, he 
pretended to be so industrious. So now, when Turchi saw the 
copy-book, he made an impatient ^gesture, as much as to say: 
“Leave me alone— can’t you see I’m listening?” But Marcello 
persisted, givh'g him a slmve with his elbow; and then Turchi, 
without moving his head, lowered his eyes and read the writmg. 
Marcello saw him take a pencil and write, in his turn: “I don’t 
believe it” Stung to the quick, Marcello hastened to confirm his 
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former message by writing: “Word of honour." Turchi, mis- 
trustful, retorted: “What make is it?” This question disconcerted 
Marcello; however, after a moment’s hesitation, he answered: 
“A Wilson.” He was confusing die name with Wesson, a -name 
which he had in fact heard from Turchi himself, some dme 
before. Turchi immediately wrote: “Never heard of it.” Marcello 
concluded with: “I’ll bring it to school to-morrow,” and then the 
dialogue came suddenly to an end, for the teacher turned round 
and called upon Turchi to tell him which was the biggest river in 
(lermany. As usual Turchi rose to his feet and, after long con- 
sideration, confessed, without embarrassment and with a kind of 
sporting sincerity, that he did not know. At that moment the 
door opened and the janitor put his head in to announce the end 
of lesson-time. 

At all costs, lie liiought a little later as he huiried through the 
streets towards the avenue with the plane-trees, at all costs he 
must make Lino keep his promise and give him the revolver. 
Marcello was aw.ire that Lino would give liim the weapon only 
if he wanted to, and, as he walked, he woriered what was the 
best line for him to take in order to be certain of attaining his. 
object. Although I.e had not diyined the real reason of Lino’s odd 
ben aviour, he guessed, with an instinctive, almost feminine 
enquiry, that the quickest way for him to get possession of the 
revolver was the one suggested, on Satiirdiy, by Lino l,.inself— 
to take no notice of Lino, to scorn his offers, to deny h!s i. .quests, 
in short, to make himselfias valuable as possible; and fimdly to 
reflise to get into the car unlc.ss he was quite sure that the revolver* 
was his. Why Lino set so much store by him, and why he himself 
should be in a position to carry on this kind of blackm^, Marcello 
could not have explained. The same instinct that suggesteif to him 
that he could blackmail Lino gave him a hint of the presence, in 
the background of his relations with the chauffeur, of an' unusual 
type of affection, of a qualify as embarrassing as it was mysterious. 
But the revolver was tlic central point of all his thoughts; besides, 
he could not have asserted honestly that Hs affection and the 
almost feminine role that he had to perform were really dis- 
agreeable to him. The only thing he wanted to avoid, he thought 
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as he came out, hot from running, into the avenue witli the plane- 
trees, was that Lino should put his arm round his waist, as he had 
done in the corridor at the villa the first time they had met. 

As on Saturday, the weather was stormy and cloudy, with a 
mild wind that seemed richly laden with spoils snatched up all 
along its turbulent course — dead leaves, pieces of paper, feathers, 
bits of fluff, straws and dust. Tn the avenue, the wind had that 
very moment attacked a pile of dry leaves, lifung numbers of them 
high up amongst the bare branches of the plane-trees. His 
attention was distracted by watcliing them fluttering in the air 
against the gloomy background of the sky, like myriads of yellow 
hands with fingers opened wide; and then, lowering his eyes, he 
saw, through all these hands of gold whirling in the wind, the 
long, black, shining shape of the car standing* beside die pave- 
ment. His heart started beating faster, he did not know why; 
however, faithful to his plan, he did not hasten his step but walked 
on steadily towards the vehicle. He passed the wmdow in a 
leisurely fashion and at once, as if at a signal, the door opened an«l 
Lino, without his cap, poked his head out and said: “Maiceilo, 
.won’t you get in?” 

He could not help being surprised at this perfectly serious 
invitation, after the solemn oaths of their first meeting. So Ltno 
knew himself well, Marcello reflected; and it was positively 
comic to sec him do a thing that he himself had foreseen he would 
do in spitt of every desire to the contrary. He walked on as 
though he had not heard, and notievd, with an obscure satis- 
llaction, that the car had moved and was following him. The 
pavement, which was very wide, was deserted as far as the eye 
could reach, between the line of regular, many-windowed 
buildings and the big, slanting trunks of the plane-trees. The car 
followed him at walking pace, with a subdued humming sound 
that was' caressing to the ear; after about twenty yards it passed 
him and stopped a short distance ah&d; then the door opened 
again. He walked on without turning and again heard that 
melting voice imploring him: “Marcello, jump in . . . please do , . . 
forget what I said yesterday . . . Marcello, d’you hear me?” 
Marcello could not help saying to himself that the voice was 
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rather repugnant: why should he mr^ in that way? It was lucky 
there was no one going along the street or he would have been 
ashamed. Ncvrrthcless, he did not want to discourage the man 
altogether, and, as he went on past the car, he half turned and 
looked back, as though inviting him to persevere. He found 
himself throwing hin% a glance almost of encouragement, and 
was then suddenly and unmistakably aware of die same feeling of 
not unpleasant buniiliadon, of playing a part not entirely un- 
natural to liini, that he had felt for a moment, two days before, 
when the boys had fastened the jietticoat round bis waist. It was 
as though fundamaitally he did not dislike acting the part of the 
coy, disihiinful woman —was. in fact, led on by nature to do so. 
Meanwhile the car had sf.irtcd again bclund liim. Marcello 
wondered whether the moment had come to yield, and decided, 
on rcflcrtior. I’l-t that moment had not yet .arrived. The car 
passed close to him, not stopping but merely slowing down. He 
heard the man’s voice calling to him: “Marcello . . . ;“ and then, 
immediately afterwards, the sudden hum of the engine as the 
car moved forwaid. He was all at once afraid that Lino had lost 
patience and was gomg away; he was assailed by a great fear of . 
having to show hjmsclf at school next day empty-handed; and 
he started running, crying out: “Lino . . . Lino . . . stop. Lino.” 
But the wind carried his words away, scattering them in the ait 
with the dead leaves in a cheerless, noisy squall; the car was 
growmg smaller and smaller in the distance; evidently*Lino had 
not heard and was going away; and he would not get the revolver; 
and Turchi, once again, would start tormenting him. Then he ' 
sighed with reUcf and walked on again at a more or less normal 
pace: the car had gone on ahead not to avoid him but to s^ait for 
him at a crossing; and it had, in fact, stopped now, blocking the 
whole width of the pavement. 

He felt a kind of annoyance with Lino for having given him 
that humiliating moment of suspense; and he made an inward 
decision, in a sudden access of cruelty, to make liim pay for it by 
a carefully calculated harslmcss. Meanwhile, wathout hurrying, 
he had reached the crossing. The car was standing there, long, 
black, all its old brass fittings and antiquated coac()work 
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glistening. Marcello made as if to walk round it: immediately 
the door opened and Lino looked out. 

“Marcello,” he said in a decided but despairing voice. “Forget 
what I said to you on Saturday . . . You’ve done your duty 
quite enough now Come on, get in, Marcello.” 

Marcello liad stopped beside the bonnet of the car. He turned 
and came back a step and said coldly, without looking at the man: 
“No, I’m not coming . . . but not because you told me on Satur- 
day not to come . . .just because I don’t want to.” 

“Why don’t you want to?” 

“Why should I? Why should 1 get into the c.rr?” 

“To please me . . .” 

“But I don’t want to please you.” 

“Why? You don’t like me?’’ 

“No,” said Marcello, lowering his eyes and playing with the 
handle of the door. He was aware that he had put on a vexed, 
obstinate, hostile expression, and no longer knew whether he 
did this as part of the game or in earnest. It was certainly a game 
diat he was playing with Lino; but if it was only a game, why did 
. he have such strong and complicated feelings about it — a mixture 
of vanity and repi^;nance, of humiliation and cru'^lty and con- 
tempt? He heard Lino laugh softly and affectionately and then 
ask him: “Why don’t you uke me?” 

This time he raised his eyes and looked him in the fkcx. It was 
true, Lin8 was unattractive, he thought; but he had never asked 
himself why. He looked at his faco, almost ascetic in its thin 
‘ severity, and then he understood why he was not attracted to 
Lino: because, he realized, it was a d ouble fac e, a face in which 
dishonesty had found, positively, a physical expression. It seemed 
to him as he looked at it that he could detect tliis dishonesty 
especially in the mouth — a mouth that at first sight was subtle, 
thin, contemptuous, chaste, but which, when the lips were 
parted and turned back in a smile, sh&wed an expanse of glowing 
mucous membrane that glistened with the water of appetite. He 
hesitated, looking at Lino who was awaiting his answer with a 
smile, and then said with sincerity: “I don’t like you because 
you’ve got a w et m outh.” 
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Lino's smile vanished and his &ce darkened. “What nonsense 
are you inventing now?" he said. And dicn, quirkly recovering 
himself, he added with easy ^cedousness: “Well then, docs Mister 
Marcello wish to get into bis motor-car?” 

“I’ll get in,” said Marcello, making up his mind at last, “only 
on one condition.” 

“And what’s that?” 

“That you’ll really give me the revolver.” 

“Yes, that’s understood — Now come on, get in.” 

“No, you’ve got to give xt me now, at once,” Marcello 
obstinately insisted. 

“But I haven’t got it here, Marcello,” said the inan with 
sincerity; “it was left in my room on Saturday . . . We’ll go to the 
house now and fetch it.” 

“Then I’iU not coming,” Marcello decided in a way that he 
himself had not expected. “Good-bye.” 

He moved a step forward as if to go away; and this time Lino 
lost patience. “Come along, don’t behave like a child,” he ex- 
claimed. Leaning out, he took hold of Marcello by the arm and 
pulled him into the scat beside his. “Now we’ll go straight to the , 
house,” he added, “and I promise you you shall have the 
revolver.” Marcello, secretly delighted to have been compelled 
to get mto the car, made no protest; all he did was to pout child- 
ishly. Lino closed the door with alacrity and started the engine; 
and the car moved off. 

For a long time they did not speak. Lino did not appear 
talkative — ^perhaps, thought Marcello, because he was too pleased 
to talk; and as for Marcello, he had nothing to say: now Lino 
would give him the revolver and then he would go ho me an d 
next day he would take the revolver to school with mm and show 
it to Turchi. Beyond these simple and pleasing anticipations his 
mind did not travd. His only fear was that Lino might try in 
some way to de&gud him.* In that case, he thought, he would 
invent some other trick to drive Lino to desperation and force 
him to keep his promise. 

Sitting still, with his padcage of books on his knee, he watched 
the great plane-trees and the buildings slipping past, dll they 
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readied the far end of the avenue. As the ear started up the liill. 
Lino, as though he had been thinking about it for a 'long time, 
asked: “Who taught you to be so coquc^h, Marcello?” 

Marcello, not quitc-nrertain of the meaning of the word, 
hesitated before answering. Lino seemed to become aware of his 
innocent ignorance, and added: “I mean $0 clever.” 

“Why?” asked Marcello. 

“Well, never mind.” 

“It’s you who arc the clever one,” said Marcello; “you promise 
me the revolver and never give it me!” 

Lmo laughed and put out his hand and patted Marcello’s bare 
knee. “Yes,” he said, “to-day I’m die clever one.” Marcello, 
embarrassed, moved his knee; but Lino, still keeping his hand on 
it, added in an exultant tone: “You know, Marcello, I’m so 
pleased you came to^ay . . . When I think that the other day I 
was begging you not to take any notice of me and not to conic, 
I realue w'hat a fool one can be sometimes . . . yes, an absolute 
fool . . .'But luckily you bad more sense than I did, Marcello.” 

Marcello said nothing. He did not altogether understand what 
Lino was saying to him, and besides, that hand resting on his 
knee irritated him. He tned more than once to move his knee 
away but the hand still remained. Fortunately, at a bend in the 
road, there was a car coming in the opposite direction. Marcello 
pretended to be frightened, and exclaimed: “Look our, that car’s 
coming straight at us!” — and this time Lino withdrew his hand to 
turn the steering-wheel. Marcello breathed again. 

They reached the country toad with its high walls and hedges, 
then the archway with its green-painted iron gate; and finally 
came into the drive, with its rows of small, scraggy cypresses 
on each side and the light gleaming on the glass of the veranda 
at the for end. Marcello noticed that the wind was tormenting the 
cypresses just as it had on the last occasion, under a dark and 
stormy sky. The car stopped. Lino jumped out and gave a hand to 
Marcello, and then they went off together towards die door. This 
time Lino did not go on ahead but held him tightly by the, arm, 
as though he feared he would try to escape. Marcello wanted to 
tell him to slacken his grip, but there was no time. Lino seemed 
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almost to be holding him suspended in the air, as if they were 
flying; and in this way he hurried him through the hw and 
pushed him into the passage. There, quite unexpectedly, he 
seized him roughly by the neck, saying: *Tlow stupid you are . . . 
how'stupid . , . why didn’t you want to come?” 

His voice was no longer joylal, but hoarse and broken, though 
with a mechanical sort of tenderness in it. Marcello, surprised, 
was on the point of raising his eyes to look into Lino’s face; but, 
at the same moment, he received a violent shove from behind. 
Just as you might thrust away a cat or a dog after seizing it by 
the back of the neck, so Lino had hurled him into his room. 
Then Marcello saw him turn the key in the lock, put it in his 
pocket and turn back towards him with an expression of mingled 
joy and raging triumph. He cried in a loud voice: "That’s enough 
now . . . n<»*v you ve got tt> do what I want . . . that’s enough, 
Marcello, you tyrant, you little beast, that’s enough . . . come 
along, do as you’re told and not another word.’’ These command- 
ing, contemptuous, arrogant expressions were uttered widi 
savage delight, svith an almost sensual enjoyment; and Marcello, 
bewildered as he was, could not but notice that they were words 
without sense, moi ' like fragments of some triumphal cl^wt than 
expressions of conscious thought and will. Frightened and 
astonished, he watched Lino as he strode up and down the room, 
pulling his cap from his head and Hinging it on the window-sill, 
snatching a shirt that was hanging over a chair, rolling ft up in a 
ball and then shutting it up in a drawer, smootlung the crumpled 
bedspread, performing, in fact, all sorts of practical acts with a 
frenzy that was full of obscure significance. Then, still shoudi^ 
ouf incoherent phrases of an insolent, peremptory naturc^Ji* 
went over to the wall at the head of the bed, tore down the 
crucifix and threw it with ostentatious brutality into the cupboard 
drawer; and Marcello realized tliat, by this gesture. Lino intended 
in some way or other to maie it clear that he had swept aside his 
last s^uplcs. As though to confirm Marcello’s fear of this. Lino 
took the coveted revolver from the drawer of the bedside table 
and showed it to him, shoutmg: "You see it? . . . Well, you’re 
not going to have it — ^never . . . You’ve got to do what 1 want 
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without any presents, witliout any revolvers . . . either for love 
or by force.” 

So it was true, drought Marcello; Lino intended to cheat 
him, just as he had feared. He felt himself turn white in the face 
with anger; and he said; “Give me the revolver or I'll go away.” 

“No, no, nothing doing . . . either for love or by force.” Lino 
was now brand^hing the revolver in one hand; and widi the other 
he seized Marcello by the arm and hilled him on to the bed. 
Marcello fell in a sitting position, but with such violence that he 
banged his head against the wall. At once Lino, passing suddenly 
from violence to gendeness and from command to entreaty, 
knelt down in front of him. He put one arm round his le^ and 
laid his other hand, which was still grasping the weapon, on the 
bedspread. He groaned and called upon Marcello by name; then, 
still groaning, flung both arms round his knees. The revolver 
now lay loose upon the bed, black against the white coverlet. 
Marcello looked at Lino as he knelt there, his supphipit, tear- 
stained ^e, burning with desire, now raised towards him and 
now lowered again and rubbed, like the muzzle of some devoted 
against his legs; then he grasped the revolver and, with a 
violent thrust, rose to his feet. Immediately Lino, thinkmg, 
possibly, that he was meaning to return his embrace, opened his 
arms and let him go. Marcello took a step into the middle of the 
room and then turned round. 

Later, thinking over what had happened, Marcello could not 
help recalling that the mere touch ofjthe cold butt of the weapon 
had aroused in his mind a temptation of the most ruthless and 
bloodthirsty kind; but at that moment all he was aware of was a 
idalci}t pain in his head where he had knocked it against tlie wall, 
and at the same tithe an acute sense of irritation and repugnance 
towards Lino. The latter had remained on his knees beside the 
bed; but when he saw Marcello take a step backwards and point 
the revolver at him, he turned slightly but without getting up; 
and, throwing out his arms with a tneatrical gesture, he cried 
dramatically: “Shoot, Marcello — kill me . . . yes, kill me like a 
d(^.” It seemed to Marcello that he had never hated him so much 
as at that moment, for that repulsive mixture that there was in 
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him of sensplity and austerity, of repentance and lust; and, in a 
maimer that was both terrified and deliberate— just as though he 
fi;lt he had to comply with die man’s request — he pressed the 
trigger. 

The shot resounded with sudden violence in the litde room; 
and he saw Lino fidl sideways and then raise himself again with 
his back towards him, clutching at the side of the bed with both 
hands. He pulled liimself up very slowly, fell sideways on to the 
bed and lay still. Marcello went over to him, put down the 
revolver at die head of the bed, called in a low voice: “Lino”, 
and then, without waidng fi>r an answer, went to the door. But 
it was locked; and he remembered that Lino had taken the key 
out and put it in his pocket. He hesitated, disliking intensely the 
idea of fui^bling in the dead man’s pockets; then, his eyes filing 
on the wLiduA-, he remembered that the room was on the 
ground door. Sitting astride the window-sill, lie turned his head 
hastily, casting a long, frightened, cautious look at the open space 
in front of the house and the car standing outside the door: he 
knew that if anyone happened to pass at that moment they could 
not fail to see him sitting there in the window; yet there was 
nothing else to be done. But there was no one, and beyond the 
scattered trees round the house even the bare, hilly countryside 
appeared to be deserted as far as the eye could reach. He climbed 
down from tlie window, took his package of books from the seat 
of the car and walked off in a leisurely &shion towards^ne gate. 
All the time as he walked there was reflected in his consciousness, 
as in a mirror, the picture of himself, a boy in shorts with some 
books under his arm, walking down the cypress-bordered drive, 
an incomprehensible figure full of gloomy foreboding. 


B 




Part One 


'chapter pour 

His hat in one hand and, with the other, taking his dark glasses 
ofFhis nose and putting them away in his jacket pocket, Marcello 
entered the hall of the library and asked the attendant where the 
collections of newpapers were to be found. Then, without 
hurrying, he went up the broad staircase at the top of which a 
big window on the landing blaaed with the strong light of May. 
He felt light -I almost empty, with a sense of perfect physical 
well-bemg, of intact youthful vigour; and the new, grey, plainly- 
cut suit he was wearing added to this feeling another that was 
no less pleasant, that of a serious, precise elegance that accorded 
with his own tastes. On the first floor, after filling in a slip at the 
entrance, he made his way to the reading-room, to a desk behind 
which were an elderly attendant and a girL He waited his turn 
and then handed m his slip, requesting die complete 1920 issues 
of the chief local newspaper. He waited patiently, leaning against 
the desk and looking at the reading-room in front of him. Rows 
of writing-tables, each with a green-shaded lamp, stretched away 
to the far end of the room- Marcello looked carefully at these 
writing-tables wliich were scantily populated for the most part 
by students, and mentally selected liis own — the last one at the 
back of the room on the right. The girl reappeared, her twq 
outstretched arms supporting the big TOund volume of news- 
papers diat he had asked for. Marceflo took it and went to the 
table he had chosen. 

He put down the volume on the sloping top of the Writing- 
table and sat down, taking care to h iteh ujp his trousers a little, 
above the knee; then, calmly, opened diC volume and began 
turning over the pages. The headings had lost their original 
brightness, die blackness of the print having turned almost 
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green; the paper was yellowed; the photographs looked &ded and 
confused, lacking Ught and shade. lie noticed that, the bigger and 
more extended the heading, the greater the sense of futility and 
absurdity it gave; announcements of events which had lost their 
importance and significance by the evening of tlie very day on 
which diey had appeared, now, with their noisy incomprehensi- 
bility, were repugnant not only to the memory but to. the 
imagination as well. The most absurd headings, he observed, 
were those which included, underneath the news, a comment of 
a more or less tendmtious kind: with their mixture of graphic 
vivacioumess and complete absence of ec^o they were reminiscent 
of the extravagant bawlings of a madman, which are dea&ning 
but do not affect the feelings. Marcello compared his feeling in 
fece of these headings with the feeling he imagined he would 
have in face of the heading which concerned him, and he 
wondered if the notice he was looking for would arouse m 
him the same sense of emptiness and absurdity. Tliis, then, was 
the past, he thought as he went on turning the pages, this uproar 
now silent, this fury spent, to which the very stun of the journal, 
the yellowed paper that soon would break up and fall into dust, 
lent a quality of shabbiness and vulgarity. The past was made up 
of violence, of error, of deceit, of frivolity, of falsehood, he 
thought as he read,. one after the other, the items of news on the 
various pages; and these were the only things that men had 
thought ^worthy of being published, day by day, and by which 
they recommended themselves to the memory of posterity. Life, 
in its normality and its profundity, was absent from these pages; 
yet what was he himself looking for, as he reflected thus, but the 
^timony of a crime? 

fle was in no hurry to find the item of news that concerned 
him, though he knew the precise date and could turn straight to 
it if he wished. He came now to the 22nd, the 23rd, the 24th of 
October 1920: he was drawing nearer, with each p^e that he 
turned, to what he considered the most important action of his 
life; but the newspaper did not prepare him in any way for the 
announcement, it took no account of prehminaries. Amoi^st 
all these pieces of news that did not touch him in any way 
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whatever, the only one that concerned him would rise to the 
surface all of a sudden, without warning, like a fish rising from 
the depths of the sea to leap at die bait. He tried to make a joke 
of it, saying to himself: “Instead of all these grand headings about 
pohtical events, they oi^ht to have put: ‘Marcello meets Lino for 
the first time’; ‘Marccflo asks for the revolver’; ‘Marcello ^recs 
to get into the car’ but all at once the joke died in his mind and 
a sudden agitation took away his breath: he had reached the date 
he was looking for. He turned the page liastily, and there, as he 
had expected, was the notice, in a column with the heading: 
Fatal Accident. 

Before readmg it, he looked round as though afraid of being 
watched; then he lowered his eyes to die newspaper. The para- 
graph said: “Yesterday Pasqualc Seminara, chauffeur, residing at 
33 Via tlcP-* •.milluccia, while cleaning a revolver, acciden^y 
fired a shot. Help came quickly and Seminara was at once taken 
to the Santo Spirito Hospital, where he was found to have a 
wound in the chest, near the heart. The case was considered 
desperate, and in fact, during the evening, in spite of the care 
lavished upon him, Seminara passed away.” I'he notice could not 
have been more concise nor more conventional, he thoi^ht at 
once'as he read it over again. And yet, even through the well-worn 
formulas of this most anonymous type of journalism, two 
important facts were revealed. The first was that Lino was really 
dead — of which he had always been convinced but whitb he had 
never had the courage to ascertain; the second was that his death 
had been attributed — obviously on the dying man’s own evidence 
— to an accident. So that he himself was completely secure from 
any possible consequences: Lino was dead, and that death could 
never be laid at his door. 

But it was not in order to reassure himself that he had at last 
decided to hunt out in the hbrary the notice of what had occurred 
so many years before. His anxiety, which had never been entirely 
lulled during those years, had never taken the material con- 
sequences of his act into consideration. It was, on the contrary, 
in order to see what sort of feeling the confirmation of Lino’s 
deatii would arouse in him that he had that morning crossed the 
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library threshold. From this feeling, he liad thought, he would 
judge whether he was still the hoy he had once been, obsessed by 
his own fatal abnormality, or the new, completely normal 
man that he had since intended to be and that he was convinced 
he was. 

He felt a singular relief and, perhaps more than relief, astonish- 
ment, when he realized that the printed news on the yellow paper 
of seventeen years before aroused no appreciable eclio in his 
mmd. His reaction, he felt, was like that of a man who, having 
had a bandage over a deep wound for a very long time, makes up 
his mmd at last to take it off and discc^vcrs, to his surprise, that the 
skin, in the place where he expected to find at any rate a scar, is 
clear and smooth, without a mark of any kind. Looking for the 
paragraph in the paper, he thought, had been like removing the 
bandage; and to ^d himself imaffccted by it was to find himself 
cured. How this cure had been accomplished, he could not have 
said. But there could be no doubt that it was not merely time 
that had produced this result. Much was owing to himself too, 
to his own conscious will, during all those years, to escape from 
abnormality and make himself like other men. 

Nevertheless a kind of conscientious scr\]ple made him take his 
eyes from the newspaper and ga:^ into space, with a feeling that 
he wished to visualize Lino’s death clearly— a thing that hiuierto 
he had always instinctively avoided doing. The paragraph in the 
paper w^ written in the conventional language of journalism, 
ana this in itself might be a further* inducement to indifference 
and apadiy; but his own evocation of the occurrence could not 
fail to be vivid and moving and, as such, well fitted to reawaken 
those ancient terrors in his mind, if they still existed. And so, 
following obediently in the wake of memory, which, like a 
pitiless, impartial guide, conducted him back through time, he 
retrod his ovm childish path — his first meeting with Lino, in the 
avenue; his longing to possess a revofver; Lino’s promise; the visit 
to the villa; the second meeting with Lino; the man’s pederastic 
advances; himself pointing the revolve;; the man shouting, 
theatrically, arms outstretched as he knelt beside the bed: “Kill 
me, Marcello . . . kill me like a dog’’; liimsclf, as if in obedience. 
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himself up, lying there motionless on his side. He was very soon 
aware, as he examined all these details piece by piece, that his lack 
of feeling in Oice of the notice in the newspaper was now being 
confirmed and amplified. Indeed, not merely did he feel no 
remorse, but the qui9t surface of his conscience was unri^ed 
even by fi:elings of pity, of bitterness or of repugnance for Lino — 
feehngs which liad long seemed to him inseparable &om his 
memory of that time. He felt nothing, in &ct; an impotent man 
lying beside the naked, desirable body of a woman could not have 
betm more inert than was his mind as it contemplated that 
remote occurrence of his youth. He was pleasM at this in- 
dtfi'erence, as a siuc sim that there was now no connection 
whatever, not even of a hidden, or of an indirect, or of a dormant 
kind betw"' i ;he boy that he had been and the young man that 
he now was. He was, really and truly, a different person, he went 
on thinking as he very gently closed the big volume and rose from 
ti\e table; and although his memory was able, in a mechanical 
w'ay, to recall what had happened in that fiir-off October, 
actually his whole being, even to its most secret fibres, had now 
forgotten it. 

Without hurry mg, he went over to the desk and gave back the 
volume to the librarian. Then, still with the same air of measured 
but energetic composure that was his favourite attitude towards 
the world, he left the reading-room and went down dte staircase 
into the main hall. It was true, he could not help thinkmg as he 
came out into the strong light of the street, it was true that the 

E tinted notice of Lino’s death and then his own evocation of it 
ad awakened no echo at all in his mind; and yet he no longer 
felt so deeply relieved as, at the first moment, he had thought. 
He recalled his sensation as he had turned over the ps^es of the 
old newspaper— like taking the bandages from a wound and 
finding it, to one’s surprix, completely healed; and he said to 
himseU that perhaps, under the smooth skin, the old poison was 
still lurking in the form of a closed, invisible abscess. He was 
confirmed in this suspicion not only by the transient quality 
of the relief he had felt fer a moment when he had discovered 
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diat Lino’s death was a matter ofindiiTerence to him, but also by 
the faint, depressing sense of melancholy which hung, like a 
transparent mourning v^, between him and reahty. It was as if 
the memory of the Lino incident, even though dissolved by the 
potent acids of time, had yet cast an inexplicable shadow over all 
his thoughts and feelings. 

As he walked slowly through die crowded, sun-filled streets he 
tried to establish a comparison between himself as he had been 
seventeen years before and as he was now. He remembered that 
at thirteen he had been a timid boy, radier feminine, impression- 
able, unmethodical, imaginative, impcuious, passionate; now, on 
the other hwd, at thirty, he was not in the least dnud but perfeedy 
sure of himself, entirely masculine in his tastes and in his general 
attitude, calm, methodical to a fault, almost completely lacking in 
imagination, cool and self-controlled. It seemed to him, besides, 
that he* could remember having had, at that dme, a certain 
tumultuous, indefinable richness of character. Now, on the other 
handrhis whole character was well-defined though perhaps a 
litde barren, and the poverty and rigidity of a few ideas and 
convictions liad taken the place of that former generous, confused 
fecundity. Lastly, he had been confiding, expansive, sometimes 
positively exuberant. Now he was reserved, always equable in 
temper, lacking in .vivacity if not actually gloomy, silent. The 
most distinctive feature, however, of the radical chwge that had 
come about in those seventeen years was the disappearance of a 
kind of excess of vitality resulting from a ferment of unusual and 
perhaps even abnormal instincts; its place seemed now to have 
been taken by a sort of benumbed, grey normality. It had been 
merely chance, he went on to think, that had prevented his sub- 
mitting, on that occasion, to Lino’s desires; and certainly his 
demeanour towards the chauffeur, full as it was of coquc^hnpss 
and of feminine tyrwny, had been actuated not merely by childish 
venality but also by a confused, unconscious inclination of the 
senisa. But now he was, really and truly, a man just like any 
other man. He stopped in front of a mirror in a shop window 
and looked at himself for some time, examining himself with 
an objective detachment in which there was no compl^ncy: 
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yes, he was a man just like any other man, with his grey suit, 
his sober tie, his tall, well-proportioned figure, his round, 
brown &ce, his well-brushed hair, his dark glasses, lie 
lemcmbered how, at the university, he had discovered all of a 
sudden, with a kind of delight, that there were at least a thousand 
young men of his age .who dressed, spoke, thought and behaved 
like mm. Now, probably, that number could be multiplied by a 
million. He was a normal man, he thought with a sharp, disdainful 
satisfaction; there could be no doubr about it, although he*could 
not say how it had come about. 

He remembered suddenly that he had finished his cigarettes 
and went into a tobacconist’s shop in the Piazza Colo^na arcade. 
He went up to the counter and asked for his favourite cigarettes; 
at that same moment three other people were asking for the same 
cigarettes -nd :Uc tobacconist quickly put down on the marble- 
topped counter, in front of the four outstretched hands holding 
money, four identical packets which the four hands removed svith 
the same identical gesture. Marcello observed that he took up his 
packet, felt it to see that it was soft enough, and then tore open 
the wrapping in the same way as the other three. He observed also 
that two of the tlirce put the packet of cigarettes, just as he did, 
into a small inside pocket of their jackets. Lastly, one of the three, 
as soon as he got outside the shop, stopped to light a cigarette 
with a silver lighter exactly like Us. These details gave mm an 
almost volupmous satisfaction. Yes, he was just like otHtr people, 
just like everyone else. Just like those who were buying cigarettes 
of the same brand and with the same movements as he; just hke 
those also who, when a woman in red walked past, turned — and 
he with them — to eye the quivering, solid buttocks beneath die 
thin stuff of her dress. Except Siat sometimes, as in this last case, 
his resemblance to other men was deliberate and imitative rather 
than a result of a conformity of inclinations. 

A short, misshapen newspaper-seller came towards him with a 
bundle of papers over his arm, waving one of them and shouting 
at the top of his voice, his face purple with the effort, some in- 
comprehensible phrase in which the only recognizable words 
were “Victory” and “Spain”. Marcello bought a paper and read 
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carefully the heading which stretched right across the top of the 
page: in the war in Spain the supporters of franco had won yet 
another victory. He was conscious i>f reading this piece of news 
with undeniable pleasure; and this, he felt, was another sign of his 
complete and absolute norniahty. He had watched the birth of the 
war from the first hypocritical heading: ‘|What is Happening in 
Spain?*’; and then the war had spread and become of immense 
importai.ee, had turned into a contest not merely of arms but of 
ideas; and he, gradually, had noticed that he was participating in 
it with a curious feeling that was entirely detached from any 
political or moral consideration (altliough such considerations 
often came up in his mind), a feeling very like that of a sports 
enthusiast who takes the side of one fixitball team against another. 
From the very beginning he Lid wanted Franco to win- -not with 
any feeling of bitterness but with a profound, tenacious desire, as 
though such a victory would provide confirmation of the good- 
ness and righmess of his owi tastes and ideas not merely in the 
pohtical field but in all others as well. It was, perhaps, also from a 
love of symmetry that he had desired, and still desired, Franco’s 
victory — like someone who, in furnishing his house, is anxious to 
collect in it furniture that is all of the same style. For he seemed 
to read this symmetry in the events of the last few years, with a 
steady increase in its clarity and importance: first die adNrent of 
Fascism in Italy, then in Germany, then the war in bdiiopia, and 
then the ^ar in Spam . This progress pleased him, for some reason — 
possibly because it w.'is easy to recognize m it a more than human 
logic; and the ability to recognize this gave one a sense of security 
and infidlibility. Furthermore, he thought, folding the newspaper 
and putting it in his pocket, it could not be said that he had 
become convinced of the rightness of Franco’s cause for reasons of 
politics or propaganda. This conviction had come to him from 
nowhere, as it may be supposed to come to ignorant, ordinal y 
people — out of the air, in fact, just Is one says an idea is “in the 
air’’. He took Franco’s side just like iimumcrable other perfectly 
ordinary people who knew htdc or nothing about Spain, who 
scarcely glanced at the he-dlincs of the newspapers, who were not 
cultivated. It was, in fact, out of sympathy — using that word in an 
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entirely uutbinkiiig, non-logical, itrational sense. A. sympathy that 
could DC said only metaphorically to come out of the air; for in 
die air there may be flower-pollen, smoke from houses, dust, light, 
but not ideas. This sympathy therefore must come from deeper 
layers of conscioasuess, and it provided yet another proof that 
his normality was neither superficial nor botched up in a deliber- 
ately arbitrary fashion, with arguments and motives that were 
mere matters of opuiion; it was, on die contrary, closely bound 
up with an instinrlive, almost physiological londition, with a 
faith, in fact, which he shared with millions of other persons, 
lleic was one single, complete thing which he had in common 
with the society and the people amongst w'hom he fond himself 
hving: he was not a solitary, an abnormal person, a madman, he 
was one of them, a brother, a fellow-citizen, a comrade; and this, 
after hb gt-ut .. << 'hat the killing of Lino nugln separate him from 
the rest of humanity, was in the highest degree comforting. 

In any case, whether it was franco or another, he went on 
thinking, it mattered little, provided there was a bond, a bridge, a 
symbol of attachment and communion. But the fact that it was 
Franco and not another proved that his emotional participation 
in the Spanish v'ar, besides being an indication of unity and 
companionship, was also a true and right thing. What else, in 
fiict, could truth be, if not something diat was evident to all, 
that was believed and held incontestable bv all? And so there was 
an unbroken chain, with all ns links firmly joined— i'om his 
feeling of sympathy, prior* to all thought, to tlie consciousness 
that this sympathy was felt in exactly me same way by millions 
of other persons; from tlut consciousness to the conviction of 
bciii^ in the right; from the conviction of being in the right 
to action For, he thought, the possession of the truth did not 
merdy permit, it also imposed, action. Action was a confirmation 
of one’s own normality that must be provided both for oneself 
and for others; for it was not normality at all unless it was 
deepened and reinforced and demonstrated continually. 

By this time he had arrived. The big open archway of the 
Ministry was on the other side of the street, beyond a double 
row of moving cars and buses. He waited a moment and tlien 
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slipped in behind a large black car which itself was making for the 
same archway. He followed the car in, gave the commissionaire 
the name of the ofheial he wanted to speak to, and then sat down 
in the waiting-room, almost pleased to be waiting there like 
other people, amongst other people. He had no fee^g of haste 
or impatience, nor of intolerance for the routine and etiquette 
of the Ministry. On the contrary this routine, this etiqtiette 
pleased him, as symbols of a yet vaster and more general routine 
and etiquette, and he adapted himself willingly to them. He felt 
perfectly calm and cool, even if— and this was nothing new to 
him — a little sad. It was a sadness of a mysterious kind which he 
had come to consider, by now, as mseparablc from his character. 
He had always been sad in this way, or rather, lacking in gi^ty, 
like some lake in whose waters is reflected a very high mountain, 
which shuts out the sunlight from it and makes it black and 
melancholy. One knows that, if only the mountain could be 
removed, the sun would bring a smile to the face of the waters; 
but the mountain is always there and the lake is always sad. Like 
the lake, he too was sad; but what the mountain was, he could not 
have told. 

The waiting-room, a small room leading out of the porter’s 
lodge, was filled with a heterogeneous mixture of people, quite 
the opposite of wh^ one might have expected to find in the anti- 
chamber of a Ministry so famous for the elegance and social 
distinction of its officials. Three individuals of debauched and 
sinister appearance — informers, perhaps, or plain-clothes police- 
men — were smoking and chattering together in low voices next 
to a young woman with black hair and a white and red &cc, who 
was gaqwy painted and dressed and was, to all appearances, a 
prostitute of the lowest kmd. Next came an old man, cleanly 
though poorly dressed in black, with a white mousuche and 
beard, possibly a schoolmaster. Finally, next to Marcello himself, 
a little thin, grey-haired woman with a troubled, anxious ex- 
pression, who looked like a housewife and mother. 

He observed aU these people steal^y, with a strong fiseling of 
repugnance. This was wnat always happened to him: ne thought 
he was normal and just like everyone else when he pictured the 
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crowd to himself as an abstract whole, as a great, existing army 
held together by common feelings, common ideas, common 
aims, an army of which it was comforting to form a part. But as 
soon as individuals rose to the surface of this crowd, his illusion 
of normality broke to pieces against their diversity, since he feiled 
completely to recogni:^ himself in them and felt at the same time 
both rept^ance and detachment. What was there in common 
between him and those three sinister, vulgar men, between him 
and that woman of the streets, between him and that white-haired 
old man, between him and that humble, worn-out mother? 
Nothing at all, except for the repulsion, the pity, that he felt. 
“Clerici,” called the voice of the commissionaire. He started uid 
rose to his feet. “First staircase on the right.” Without turning, 
he went oflf in the direction he had been shown. 

He walk;a > very wide staircase in the middle of which was 
a narrow red carpet, and found himself, after the second flight of 
stairs, on a vast landing with three large double doors opening 
from it. He went to the door in the nuddle, opened it and came 
into a big, half dark room. In it was a long, massive table, and on 
the table, in the middle, a globe. Marcello walked about tliis room 
for a few moments (evidently, judging by the half<losed shutters 
and the covers over the settees along the walls, it was not in use); 
then he opened one of the many doors and came out into a dark, 
narrow passage with glass-fronted bookshelves on each side. At 
the end of the passage could be seen a partly closed dobr with a 
Uttle light coming through the crack. Marcello went up to it, 
hesitated, and then, very gently, pushed the door sUghtly. It was 
not so much curiosity that urged liim to this as a desire to find an 
attendant to show him the way to the room he was looking for. 
Peeping in through the crack he realized that his suspicion that 
he had come to the wrong place was not unfounded. In front ot 
him was a long, narrow roop into which a stujyc light penetrated 
from a single, yeUow-curtained window. In front of the window 
was a table, and sitting at the table, his back to the window, in 
profile, was a young man with a broad, massive fiice and a plump 
figure. Standby against the table, with her back towards him, 
Marcello could see a woman in a light dress with a pattern of big 
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black flowers on a white background, and a vride black bat of 
gauze and lace. She was very tsiU and very slim in die waist, but 
broad in the shoulders and hips, with long l^s and thin calves. 
She was leaning over the table and talking in a low voice to the 
man who sat quite still listening to her, in profile, looking not at 
her but at his own hand which was playing with a pencu on the 
slope of the desk in firont of him. Then she moved over and stood 
dose to the armchair, opposite the man, her back against the 
desk and facing the window, in a more confidential attitude; but 
the black hat tilted over her eye prevented Marcello from seeing 
her fcce. She hesitated, then bent over sideways and with an 
awkward movement, lifting one leg— like someone stooping 
down to catch the jet of a fountain in his mouth — sought the man’s 
lips with her own, while he allowed liimself to be kissed without 
moving or giving the sUghtest visible sign that the kiss was 
agreeable to him. She threw herself backwards again, both her 
own and the man’s face hidden by the wide sweep of her hat, 
then staggered and would have lost her balance had not the man 
put his arm round her waist and held her up. Then she stood 
uptight, and the man sitting in the chair w’as concealed by her 
body; it looked as if she might be stroking his head. The man’s 
arm was still round her waist; then he appeared to relax his hold 
and his thick, square hand, as though pulled downwards by its 
own wei^t, shd on to the woman’s bitttock and remamed mere 
open anc^ with fingers spread wide, like a crab or a spider on a 
smooth, spherical surface that provides no foothold. Marcello 
closed the door again. 

He wept back along the passage to the room where the globe 
stood. What he had seen confirmed the Minister’s reputation for 
libertinism; for the man sitting at the desk in the room he had 
looked into was the Minister himself and Marcello had at once 
recognized him; but, strangely enough, in spite of his inclination 
to n^e moral judgments, diis did not make any impression on 
the background of his convictions. Marcello was not conscious of 
any liking for this social, woman-chasing minister, in fact he 
rauier di^ed him; and the intrunon of his love-life into his 
office seemed to him highly unbecoming. But none of this 
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affected, even in the slightest degree, his political belkS. It was 
like being told, by trustworthy people, diat other important 
personages were thieves or incompetent or used their political 
influence for personal ends. He registered these items of news with 
a rather gloomy hiding of indiderence as things that did not 
concern mm, inasmuch as he had made his choice once and for all 
and did not intend to alter it. He felt moreover that such things 
did not surprise him because he had, in a sense, discounted them 
from time immemorial owing to his precocious knowledge of the 
less amiable characteristic^, of manl^d. iBut he was above all 
conscious that, between his loyalty to the regime and the highly 
rigid moral standards that governed his own conduct, there could 
be no possible relation: the reasons for his loyalty had origins 
deeper than any moral criterion and could not be shaken by a hwd 
feeling a vr Dili At * ^ hip in a government office, or by a then, or by 
any odier crime or error. What those origins were, he could not 
have stated precisely', between them and his conscious thoi^ht 
stood the dull, opaque barrier of his obstinate melancholy. 

Calmly, impassively, patiently he went to another of the doors, 
glancing through" it into anotlier corridor, drew back, tried a 
third door and at last found his way into the antechamber he had 
been seekmg. There were people sitting on the settees round the 
walls, and gold-laced commissionaires stood in the doorways. In a 
low voice he gave one of them the name of the official he wished 
to see, and then went and sat down on one of the settees. M o while 
away the tinie he opened the newspaper again. The news 'of tfie 
victory in Spam was printed right across the top, end this, he 
noted, irritated him as an extravagance in doubtful taste. He 
re-read the message in heavy type announcing the victory and 
then went on to a long despatch, but gave up reading it almost at 
once because he was annoyed by the maimercd. v’ould-be 
soldierly style of the special correspondent. He stopped a moment 
to ask himself how he would have written this article: and was 
surprised to find himself thinking that, if they had depended upon 
him, not merely the article from Spain but all the other aspects 
of the regime as well, from the least important to the most showy, 
would have been entirely dififerent. In reahty, he thought, there 
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was practically nothing about the regime that he did not dislike 
profoundly; yet that was the padi lie had chosen and he must stick 
to it. He opened the paper again and skimmed over a &w other 
items of news, carefully avoiding parotic or propagandist 
articles. Then at last he raised his eyes from the paper and looked 
round the room. 

There was no one left there at the moment but one old gentle- 
man with a round white head and a ruddy face upon which was 
imprinted an expression of mingled impudence, cupi^ty and 
cunning. Dressed in light colours, with a youtliful, sporting type 
of jacket with a slit at the back, heavy crepe-soled shoes and a gay 
tie, he assumed an^ of being quitc^t home in the Ministry, 
walking up and down tHe'fooni cdling out questions in a self- 
possessed, joking, impatient way to the obseqmous ushers who 
stood at the doors. Then one of the doors opened and out came a 
bald, middle-aged man, thin except for a prominent paunch, 
with a drawn, yellow &ce, eyes buried deep in big, dark sockets, 
and a brisk, sceptical, witty expression on his sharp features. The 
old man wentltraight up to him with an exdanution of 
humorous protest, the other man greeted him in a ceremonious, 
deferent^ manner, and then the old man, with a confidential 
^gesture, tooETiold of the yellow-faced man not by the arm but 
adiially round tbe waist, just as if he had been a woman, and, as 
he walked beside him across the room, began speaking to him 
in a veiy low, urgent whisper. Marcello had followed the scene 
with an indifferent eye; then, all of a sudden, he realized to his 
surprise that he felt a cra^ sort of hatred for the old man, for 
some reason unknown to mmsclf. Marcello was quite aware that, 
at any moment and for the most diverse reasons, an access of 
hatred of this kmd might rise up to the dead surfiice of his ac- 
customed apathy, unexpected as a momter emerging fiom a 
motionless se£; yet each time it happened he was astonished at 
coming &ce to face with an unknown aspect of h«s own character, 
which all its other aspects, so well-known and so secure, seemed to 
contradict. This old man, for instance — ^he felt he could kill him, 
or have him killed, with the greatest ease; in fact, he wanted to 
kill him. And why? Perhaps, be thought, perhaps it was because 
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he saw sceptigsm, the fault he most liated, so plainly written 
upon that rubicund coimtcnance. Or was it because his jacket had 
a sht at the back and the 'old man, as he kept his hand m his 
pocket, raised a flap of the material, thus revealing the hinder 
part of his trousers which was limp and too full and so gave the 
revolting impression o^ a dunmy in a tailor’s shop-window? 
Anyhow he hated him, and with an intensity so strong and so 
insufferable that he preferred, in the end, to lower liis eyes and 
read die newspaper again. When he looked up after an interval, 
the old man and his companion had disappeared and the room 
was empty. 

After a short time one of the uslwrs came and murmured to 
him that he could be received now, and Marcello rose and 
followed him. The usher opened one of the doors and showed him 
in. Marcell*^ Iv* ii'»l himself in a spacious room ■with frescoed walls 
and ceiling, at the far end of which was a ublc covered with 
papers. Behind die table was sitting the yellow-faced man whom 
he had already seen in the other room; at the side sat another 
man whom Marcello knew well, his own immediate superior 
in the Secret Service. As Marcello came in the ycllow-faced man, 
who was one of die Minister’s secretaries, rose to his feet; the 
other man, howrever, remained seated and greeted him with a 
nod. The latter, a thin old man of military appearance, with a 
scarlet, wooden-looking face and a pair of moustachv s of an 
improbable, mask-like blackness and bristliness, fo.ncd a 
complete contrast, thought Marcello, with the Secretary. He was 
in fact, as he knew, a loyal, rigid, honest man, accustomed to 
carrying out orders -without discussion, putting what he con- 
sidered to be liis duty above everything, even above conscience: 
whereas the Secretary, from -what he remembered having heard, 
was a man of a more recent and entirely different type — am- 
bitious, sceptical, of social tastes, -with a passion for intrigue that 
was carried to the point tJf cruelty, beyond all professional 
obligation and all limit of conscience. Marcello’s whole preference 
was, naturally, for the old man, for the idded reason that he 
thought he could discern, in that red and ravaged face, the same 
obscure melancholy tliat so often oppressed himself. Perhaps, like 

F 
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him. Colonel Baudino was aware of die contrast between a 
rigid, as it were be^tched loyalty widi nothing rational about 
it and the too often deplorable aspects of cvery^y teaUty. But 
perhaps, he thought again as he looked at the old man, perhaps it 
was only an illusion; perhaps he himself, as is apt to happen, was, 
out of sympathy, endowing his superior with his own feelings, 
in the hope of not being the only one to experience them. 

The Colonel, widiout looking either at Marcello or at the 
Secretary, said drily; “This is Dr. Clcrici about whom I spoke to 
you not long i^o**; and the Secretary, with a ceremonious, 
almost ironiem promptitude, leant across the table, held out his 
hand to him and invited him to be seated. Marcello sat (^wn; 
and dien the Secretary sat down, took a box of agarettes and 
offered it first to the Colonel, who refused, and then to Marcello, 
who accepted. After he himself had also lit a cigarette, he said: 
“Clerid, I’m very pleased to make your acquaintance . . . The 
Colonel, here, never stops singing your praises . . . From all he 
says you seem to be an ‘age’, as they call it.” He underlined the 
words “as they call it” with a smile and then went on; 
“We’ve gone carefully over your plan with the Minister and 
we judge it to be quite excellent . . . You know Quadri 
vrcll?” 

“Yes,” said Marcello, “he was my tutor at the University.” 

“And you’re sure Quadri knows nothing of your official 
position?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“Your idea of a faked political conversion with the object of 
inspiring confidence and getting inside their organization and 
even co^iving to be entrusted with a job in Italy,” went on the 
Secretary, looking down at some notes in front uf him on the 
table, “is a good one . . . The Minister, too, agrees that something 
of the'kind should be tned without any delay . . . When would 
you feel inclined to start, Clerid?” 

“As soon as required.” 

“Excellent,” said the Secretary, a little surprised nevertheless, 
as if he had expected the answer to be different, “admirable . . . 
However diere’s one point that must be madp dear . . You’re 
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proposing to carry out a — ^let us say — rather delicate, dangerous 
mission . . . and we were saying, with die Colonel, dut, in order 
not to be conspioious, you ought to find, to think out, to invent 
some plausible pretext for your presence in Paris . . . I’m not 
saying that thcy^ d know who you are or would be in a position 
to discover . , . but, jn a word, you can’t be too careful — all 
the more so since Quadri, as you tell us in your report, was 
perfeedy well aware, at one time, of your feelings of loyalty 
towards the regime . . 

“If it hadn’t been for thfse feelings,’’ Marcello observed 4r^ly, 
“there couldn’t have been any conversion cither . . 

“Of course, exaedy . . . But one doesn’t go to Paris on purpose 
to call at Quadri’s and say <0 him: ‘Here I am’ . . . Nc, you must 
give the impression of happening to be in Paris for private 
reasons — r.^ru- p ilincal reasons, in fact — ^and of faking advantage 
of this to tell Quadn all about your spiritual crisis . . . What you 
must do,’’ concluded the Secretary all at once, lookmg up at 
Marcello, “is to combine your mission with something personal, 
somediiug unofficial.’’ The Secretary turned towards the Colonel 
and added: “Don't you think so. Colonel?’’ 

“Yes, that’s mv opinion,’’ said the Colonel, without raising his 
eyes. After a moment he went on: “But only Dr. Clcrfei can 
find die pretext that’s needed.’’ 

Marcello lient his head, having no particnlir idea on the subject. 
It seemed to him that {lo answer could be made for the f iviment, 
since such a pretext required calm exanunation. He was on the 
pomt of replying: “Give me two or three days to think about it,’’ 
when, suddenly, his tongue spoke for him almost against his will* 
“I’m getting married in a week’s time . . . The mission could be 
combined with my honeymoon.” 

This time the Secretary’s surprise, though immediately covered 
by a prompt enthusiasm, wa^obviops and profoimd. The Colonel, 
on the other hand, remained entirely impassive, just as though 
Marcello had not spoken. “Excellent . . . admirable,” exclaimed 
the Secretary, looking rather disconcei’^'d; “you’re getting 
married ... no better pretext could possibly be found ... the 
classic Paris honeypioon.” 
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“Yes,” said Marcello without smihng, “the classic Paris 
honeymoon.” 

The Secretary was afraid that he had offended him. “What T 
meant was that Paris is just the right place for a honeymoon . . . 
Of course Tm not married . . . but if I was going to be, I think 1 
should go to Paris too.” 

This time Marcello did not speak. It often happened with him 
that his answer to people he did not like took dus form — a 
complete silence. The Secretary, in order to recover himself, 
turned to the Colonel and said: “Youire quite nght. Colonel . . . 
Only Dr. Clerici could have found such a pretext . . . We, even 
if we'd found it, couldn’t have suggested it to him.” 

This remark, uttered m an anibiguoiu, h.ilf-scrious tone of 
voice, could be taken, thought Marcello, in two ways: cither it 
could be meant as real, if slightly ironical, praise, as much as to 
say: “Devil take it, what fanatiasm!”; or it could be the ex- 
pression oFa feeTmg of amazed contempt: “What scivility! He 
doesn’t even respect his own marriage.” Probably, he tliought, it 
was both these things, since it was clear that, in die case of the 
Secretary himself, the boundary between fan^cism and scrydity 
was not very precisely marked: both of diem were means that he 
used, in turn, to achieve the same ends. I le noticed with satisfac- 
tion that the Colonel, too, withheld from the Secretary the smile 
which the latter’s double-edged remark seemed to be asking for. 
A momeht’s silence ensued. Marcello was now looking straight 
mto the Secretary’s eyes with a firity and a lack of timidity that 
he both knew and ivished to be disconcerting. The Secretary, 
in fact, did not return his look bur, all at once, leaning with both 
hands on the top of die table, rose to his feet. 

“All tight, then . . . Colonel, will you and Dr. Cicrici make all 
necessary arrangements about the practical details of die mission’ 
. . . Alia you,” he went on, turmng towards Marcello, “I want 
you to understand that you have the full support of the Mimster 
as well as mine ... In fact,” he added, with an affectation of 
casualncss, “the Minister has expressed the wish to make your 
personal acquaintance.” 

Once again Marcello did not open his mouth; all he did was to 
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rise to his feet and make a slight, dcf^cndal bow. The Secretary, 
who was perhaps expecting some words of gratitude, again made 
a movement of surprise which he quickly repressed. “Wait a 
moment, Clcrici ... He told me to take you straight to him now.” 

The Colonel rose and said: “Clerici, you know where to find 
me.” He held out his hand to the Secretary, but the latter insisted 
on accompanying him to the door with ceremonious, obsequious 
zeal. Marcello saw them shake hands, and then the Colonel 
vanished and the Secretary came back towards him. 

“Come along, Clcrici,’Vhc said. “The Minister is extremely 
busy, but in spite of that he insists on seeing you iu order to show 
how pleased he is with you . . . It’s the first time, i'.j*t it, that 
you’ve been taken in to see the Minister?” These words were 
spoken as they were crossing a small antechamber adjoining the 
Secretary’s looni. The latter went to a door, opened it and dis- 
appeared, making a sign to him to wait; and then, almost at 
once, reappeared and invited him to follow. 

Marcello entered the same long, narrow room tlut he had 
looked into not long before through tlie cr'ck in the door; only 
now the room lay before him in breadth, witli the table in front 
of him. Behind *he table was sitting the man with the broad, 
massive face and plump figure that he liad peeped in upon as he 
was allowing himself to be kissed by the woman in the big black 
hat. Marcello noticed tliat the table was quite bare, pohshed like 
a mirror, with no papers on it, only a large bronze inkpot and a 
closed portfolio of dark-coloured leather. “Jlxcellency, tliis is 
Dr. ClcricjT’ said the Secretary. 

The Minister rose and held out his liand to Marcello with a 
zealous cordiality even more conspicuous than that of the 
Secretary, but entirely lacking in pleas.antncss, in fact decidedly 
commanding. “I low arc you, Clcrici?” He pronounced Ills words 
slowly and with care, haugl^ily, as though they contained some 
special meaning. “I hear you spoken of in the highest tenns . . 
The regime has nec^ oF men like you.” The ^^fimstcr had now 
sat down again, and, havmg taken his h udkcrchief out ot his 
pocket, was blowing his nose, at the same time examining 
certain papers that the Secretary Lud before him. Marcello 
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retired discreetly towards the fartiiest comer of the room. The 
Minister looked at the papers while the Secretary whispered in his 
ear; then he looked at w handkerchief and Marcello saw that 
the white linen was stained with scarlet and remembered that, 
as he had come into the room, the Minister's mouth had looked 
to him unnaturally red — witii lipstick from the wonuin in the 
black hat. Still examining the papers that the Secretary was 
showing him, displaying no embarrassment, no concern at being 
observed, the Minister started vigorously rubbing his mouth wim 
his handkerchief, looking at it every \iow and then to see if the 
lipstick was stiJI coming away. At last his examination of the 
papers and of the handkerchief came to a simultaneous end, and 
the Minister rose to his feet and again held out his hand to 
Marcello. “Good-bye, Clerici,” he said; “as my secretary will 
have already told you, the mission you are undertaking has my 
complete and unqualified support.” 

Marcello bowed, grasped the thick, square hand, and followed 
the Secretary out of the room. 

They went back to the Secretary’s room. The latter put down 
on the table the papers that had been examined bv the Minister 
and then accompanied Marcello to the door. “Well then, Clcnci, 
into the lion’s mouth!” he said with a smile, “and best wishes fur 
your marriage.” Marcello thanked him with a nod and a bow and 
a murmured phrase. The Secretary, with a last simle, shook his 
hand. Tlfen the door closed. 



CHAPTER PIVB 


I T was late now and„ as soon as h'* came out of the Ministry, 
Marcello hastened his step. He took his place in die queue at tm 
bus stop, in the midst of me hungry, irritable midday crowd, and 
patiently awaited his turn to get on to the already crowded 
vehicle. He accomplished j^t of his journey hanging on outside, 
on the step, then with a great effort managed to squeeze himself 
on to the platform; and there he remained, henimed lu on every 
side by other passengers, while the bus, jolting and roaring, 
climbed up the steep streets from the centre of the town, towards 
die suburb... i i-eso discomforts, however, did not worry him; in 
fact h'' found them actually helpful to him, inasmuch as they were 
shared with so many others and contributed, even if only in a 
small degree, to make him like eveiy^body else. Besides, contacts 
with a crowd, however disagreeable and -nconvenient, pleased 
him and always seemed to him preferable to contacts with in- 
dividuals: from r crowd, he thought, raising himself on tiptoe 
on the platform in order to breathe more freely, from a crowd 
he derived the comforting feeling of many-sided fellowship, 
whether it was a matter of cramming oneself into a i»is or of 
patriotic enthusiasm at political meetings; whereas f* im in- 
dividuals he derived nothing but doubts, both about himself 
and about others — ^which was what had happened that morning 
during liis visit to the Ministry. 

Why, for instance, he thought, why, the moment after he had 
offered to combine his mission with his honeymoon, had he 
experienced that painful feeling of having performed an act 
either of gratuitoi^crvility^r of clumsyfanaticism’ Because, he 
told himself, the offer had been made to mat scepi^'al, deigning, 
corrupt man, that despicable, odious Secretary. It was he who. by 
his mere presence, had inspired in him a nise of shame for an 
act which had in reality been profoundly spontaneous and 
disinterested. And now, while the bus rolled on from one stop to 
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another, he excused himself by saying that he woidd not have 
had that sense of shame if he had not found himself face to face 
with a man like that, a man for whom neither loyalty nor 
devotion nor sacrifice existed, but only calculation, discretion, 
self-interest. His offer, in reality, had not sprung from any mental 
speculation but from the obscure depths of his spirit — a sure 
proof, apart from anything else, of the authentic nature of his 
absorption into social and political normality. Another man — the 
Secretary, for instance — ^would only have made such an offer 
after long and careful calculation; bvi, on the other hand, had 
made it on the spjir of the moment. As for the impropriety of 
combining his honeymoon with a political mission, it was not 
worth wasting time even in thinking about it. He was what he 
w,«, and all that he did was right if it was governed by what he 
was. 

With these thoughts in his mind he got off the bus and walked 
along the street of this quarter where minor officials lived, on a 
pavement bordered wiA white and pink oleanders. The great 
doorways of massive, sh^by blocks of flats occupied by govern- 
ment officials opened on to this pavement, and tlirough them 
could be seen vast, drear)' courty.ards. Alternating with the door- 
ways was a series of modest shops that Marcello, by this time, 
knew well — the tobacconist, the baker, the greengrocer, the 
butcher, the chemist. It was midday, and there were many 
revealing signs, even in these humble concerns, of the mild and 
transitory gaiety that comes with the breaking-off of work and 
the family gathering — smells of cooking coming from halfclosed 
windows on the ground floor; badly-dressed men hurrying into 
doorways, almost at a run; here, voices on the radio; there, the 
soimd of a gramophone. From a httle enclosed garden in a jre^s 
of one of the buildings an espalier of climbing rqses on the 
railings' greeted him, as he passed, y^ith a wave of sharp, dusty 
fragrance. Marcello quickened his step and at the doorway marked 
No. 19, together with two or thrc*e other officials — and imitating 
their haste, not witliout satisfaction — he went in and started to 
walk up the stairs. 

He went slowly up the broad flights of staiis, where dssary 
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twilight altcmatcH with sumptuous light from big windows on 
the ladings. But at the second Boor he remembered that he had 
forgotten something — the flowers he never failed to bring to his 
flanc^c each lime he was invited to lunch at her home. Clad that 
he had remembered in time, he ran down the stairs again, went 
out into the street aiyl walked straight to the comer of the 
building, where a woman squatted on a stool witli a few jars of 
seasonable flowers in front of her. I le hurriedly selected half a 
dozen roses, the best the flower-seller had, tall and straight-stalked, 
dark red in colour, and, Injlhiig them to his nose to breathe their 
pel fume, went back into the building and upstairs, this time to the 
top floor. Here, there was only one door on tlic lain'ing; and a 
smaller staircase led up to a little rustic door, undenir ith which a 
brilliant light shone from an open terrace. I le rang the bell, at the 
same tinu ili nkiiig: “Let’s hope her motlier doesn’t come and 
open the door to me.” For his future mothcr-in-law displayed, in 
fact, an almost doting love for him which embarrassed him 
profoimdly. A moment later the door ojicned and Marcello was 
relieved to see, in the dim hght of the hall, die figure of the httlc 
servant-girl —almost a child- bunched up in a white apron much 
too big for her, I cr p.ilc face crowned by a double coil of black 
plaits. She shut the door again, but not before she had stuck her 
head out for a moment to peer inquisitively on to the landing; 
while Marcello, breathing in the strong s»ncll of cco'wing that 
fdled the air, went through into the dr.iwing-rooin, • 

The window of this room was almost closed, to keep out the 
he.tt and the light, but it was srill possible, in the dimness, to 
distinguish the dark, sham-Rennssance furniture that cutjibered 
it. They were massive pieces, severe, heavily carved, and they made 
a curious contrast.with tlic ornaments scattered about the room on 
brackets and on the small table, which were all in a t\iquettish 
but rather out-of-date tastij— a little nude woman kneeling on 
the edge of an ash-tray, a blue pott ery sailor plapng the accordion, 
a group of white and black dogs, two or three lamps shaped like 
buds or flowers. There were many ash-c >ys iividc of metal or 
china which originally, as Marcello knew, had contained wedding 
sweetmeats from friends or relations of his fiancee. The w.ills 
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were hung widi a red, sh^-damask material, and bright- 
coloured umdscapes and still-li& paihtit^ in black frames were 
hung upon them. Marcello sat down on the so£i, already clothed 
in its summer covering, and looked round with satisfaction, [t 
was a real middle-class home, he reflected once again, the home of 
a middle-class family of the most conventional and most modest 
type, similar in every way to other homes in that same building, 
in that same quarter; and this was for him its most pleasing aspect 
— the sensation of finding himself face to face wnth something 
absolutely ordinary, almost commotj, and yet completely re- 
assuring. He was aware, as he thought this, of an almost abject 
feeling of complacency at the ugliness of the house: he lumself 
had grown up in a pretty house where everything was in good 
taste, and he realized that everything that surrounded him at this 
moment was quite hopelessly ugly; but it was just this that he 
needed, this perfectly anonymous ugliness, as a further means of 
bringing him into line with his equals. He remetnbcred that, 
for lack of money, anyhow for the first few years, the two of 

them, Giulia and he, would have to live m this house after they 
were married; and he almost blessed their poverty. By himself, 
and following his own taste, he would never have been capable 
of making his home look so ugly and so ordinary. Quite soon, 

then, this room would be his owm sitting-room; just as the ‘.art 
nojiveau* bedroom, in which his future mother-in-law and her 
late husband had slept for thirty years, would be his bedroom, and 
the mahogany dining-room in which Giulia and her parents had 
eaten their meak twice a day for the whole of their lives would 
be his dining-room. Giulia’s &ther had been an important official 
in one of the Ministries, and this home of his, furnished according 
to the taste of the period when he was young, was a kind of temple 
elected, in rather a touching manner, in honour of the twin 
divinitite of respectability and norm^ity. Soon, he thought, with 
a joy that was almost greedy, almost lascu^ous, yet at the same 
time melancholy, soon he would be absorbed rightfully into this 
normality and this respecubility. 

The door opened and Giulia came rushing in, at the same time 
talking to someone in the passage, perhaps the maid. Then, when 
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she had finished talking, she closed the door and hurried over to 
her fianc^. Giulia, at twenty, was as handsomely developed as a 
woman of thirty, with a slightly coarse, almost vulgar, yet fresh 
and solid handsomeness that showed her youthfulness and also 
gave an indcfimble impression of a capacity for sensual self* 
deception and mjoymegit. She had a very wmte skin, large eyes 
of a dark and languid clearness, thick, wavy chestnut hair and 
full, red lips. Marcdlo, as he saw her coming towards him in a 
hght tailor-made suit through which the curves of her exu^rant 
figure seemed to be burs^g, could not help thinking, with 
renewed satisfaction, diat he was marrying a really normal, 
ordinary girl, very similar to the drawing-room whicl had just 
given him such a feeling of relief. And the same feeling of relief, 
of comfort, even, came over him when he heard once again her 
drawjing, J-ii.!turcd voice with its lotal accent saying; 
■'What lovely roses! . . . But why? I’ve already told you you 
mustn’t bother . . . it’s not as if it was the first time you were 
coming to lunch with us ” As she spoke, she walked across and 
put the roses into a blue vase which stood upon a yellow marble 
column in a comer of the room. 

“I like to bring you flowers,” said Marcello. 

Giulia heav^ a ^h of satisfaction and plumped down on 
die sofa beside him. Marcello looked at her and noticed that a 
sudden embarrassment- unmistakable sign of incipien* excite- 
ment— h.id taken the place of the impulsive scif-posscs?’«'n of a 
moment before. Then, all at once, she turned" towards him and, 
throwing her arms roiuid his neck, murmured: “’Give me a kiss.” 

Marcello put his arm round her waist and kissed her on the 
moudi. Giulia was of a sensual nature, and m these kisses — ^which 
were almost always demanded by her from a reluctant Marcello 
— there came invariably a moment when this sensuality' of hers 
c^:pt in, in an aggressive q^anner, and altered the chaste, pre- 
ordained character of their relations as an engaged coliple. This 
tinie again, just when their lips were on the point of separating, 
she seemed to be carried away by a violc. *■ onslaught of desire 
and, throwing her arm suddenly round Marcello’s neck, pressed 
her mouth once more fiercely against his. He felt her tongue work 
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its way between his lip^ and then move lapidly round, twisting 
and turning inside his mouth. Meanwliilc she had seized his hand 
and was holding it against her body, guiding it until it lay clasping 
her left breast. At ^e same time she was blowing through her 
nostrils and breatliing hard, with an innocent, unsatisfied, animal 
sound. 

Marcello was not in love with his future wife; but he hked 
Giulia and these sensual embraces never failed to excite him. He 
did not, however, feel inclined to reciprocate her transports: he 
wished his relations with his ftano'e i\ be kept within tlie bounds 
of tradition, feeling, so to speak, that a greater intimacy would 
re-introduce into his life the disorder, tbe abnormahty that he 
was all the time seckmg to banish. So, after a little, he took his 
hand away from her breast and very gently pushed her away. 
“Oh, how cold you are!” said Giuha, withdrawing from him and 
looking at him with a stmle. “Really there arc times when 1 
wouldn’t think you were fond of me at aU.’’ 

“You know I'm fond of you,’’ said Marcello. 

She went on talking volubly. “I’m so pleased when you say 
that,’’ she said. “I’ve never been so happy ... By the way, d'you 
know, just this morning Mummy was insisting that we must luve 
her bedroom . . . She’ll go into that little room at the end of the 
passage . . . What d’you think about it? . . . Ought we to accept'’’ 

“1 think,’* said Marcello, “tliat she wouldn’t hkc it if we 
refused.*^ 

“That’s what I think too . . . Just fency, when I was a little girl 
I used to dream of sleeping one day in a room like that . . . Now 
I don’t know whether I like it so much . . . D’vou like it?’’ .she 
asked, in a doubtful, and at the same time complacent, tone of 
voice, as if she were afraid of his criticism of lierTaste and also 
anxious to have it approved. 

Martello lustencd to reply: “I hke^t vciy much . . . It’s a lovely 
room.’’ And he saw that these words aroused a visible satisfaction 
in Giulia. 

Delighted, she plan££d a kiss on his check and then went on: 
“This mommg I ran into Signora Petsico ... I mvited her to the 
reception . . . D’you know, she didn’t know I was getting 
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married? . . . She asked me such a lot of questions . . . When I 
told her who you were, she told me she knew your mother . . . 
She met her at the seaside some years ago.” 

Marcello said nothing. It was .always highly disagreeable to 
him to talk about his mother, with whom he had not Hved for 
years and whom he rarely saw. Fortunately Ciiulia, quite unaware 
of his embarrassment, went on chattering and again changed the 
subject. “Now, about the reception . . . We’ve made out a list 
of people to be invited . . . lltould ycu like to sec it? 

“Yes, let njc sec it.” 

She drew a sheet of paper out of her pocket and handed it to 
him. Marcello took it and looked at it. It was a long Ust "f names, 
grouped by families— fathers, mothers, daughters, sons The men 
were indicated not only by their Christian names and surnames 
but by thei. ^ ional designations as well - doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, professors; and, if they had them, by their titles too — 
Commendatore , Grande Ufficiale, Cavaliere. Beside each family 
Giuha, to be on the safe side, had svritten down die number of 
persons that composed it — three, five, two, four. Almost all the 
names were unknown to Maicello, yet, nevertheless, he felt he 
had known them fra long time: they were all essentially middle- 
class people, in the professions or die Civil Service, people who, 
no doubt, had homes exactly like this one, with drawing-rooms 
like this and furniture like this: and they had mar^hgeable 
daughters very like Ciiuha, whom they married off t« voung 
officials with doctor’s degrees very similar, he hoped, to himself. 
He examined the long hst, pausing at some of the most 'haracter- 
istic, most ordinary names, with a profomid satisfaction that was 
yet tinged with his usual cold, settled melancholy. “Now who, 
for instance, is Arcangeli?” lie could not help asking, taking a 
name at random. “Coiiimcndatorc Giuseppe Arcangeli, with liis 
wife lole, his daughters Silyana and Beatrice and his sdn Dr. 
Gino?” 

“Never mind, you don’t know them . . . ArcangeU was a 
fidend of poor Daddy’s at the Ministry.” 

“Where does he five?” 

“Two steps from here, m Via Porpora.” 
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“And what’s his drawing-room like?’’ 

“You do ask the funniest questions, you know,’’ she exclaimed 
with a laugh. “Why, what d’you expect it to be like? It’s a room 
just like this one and like lots of others too . . . Why docs it 
interest you so much to know what the Arcangclis’ drawing- 
room IS like? 

“And the daughters, are they engaged to he married?’’ 

“Yes, Beatrice is . . . But why ...?’’ 

“What’s her fianed like?” 

“Well leally — ^you even want to\^ow about him! Well, he’s 
got an odd name, Schirinzi, and he works in a lawyer’s office.” 

Marcello noted that no inferences of any kind as to the nature 
of her guests could be deduced from Giuha’s answers. Probably 
they had no more character in her mind than they had on the 
piece of paper: they were simply names of respectable, in- 
distinguishable, normal people. He ran his eye down the list 
again and stopped at random at another name. "And who is Dr, 
Cesare Spadoni, with his wife Livia and his lawyer brother 
Tullio?” 

“He’s a children’s doctor . . . I lis wife was at school with me. 
You may have met her— very attractive, dark, small, pale . . . 
He’s a good-looking young man, clcvei too, and well-bred . . . 
The brother’s good-looking too . . . They’re twins.” 

“And Cavalicrc Luigi Pace and his wife Teresa and his four 
sons, Maurizio, Chovanni, Vittorio and Riccardo?” 

“Another of poor Daddy’s fricnd». . . The sons are all students 
. . . Riccardo’s still at school.” 

Marcello saw that it was useless to go on asking for information 
about the people on the list. Ciiulia would not be able to tell him 
much more than could be told from the list itself. Besides, he 
thought, even if she gave liim minute information about the 
characters and the lives of these people, that information would 
necessarily be confined within the extremely narrow hmits of 
her own judgment and intelligence. But he was conscious of an 
almost voluptuous con^ntment — even though its voluptuous 
quality had'no joy in it — ^at being able, thanks to his marriage, to 
enter into, and become a part of, this extremely ordinary society. 
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But diere was still one question on tlie dp of his tongue, and, 
after a moment’s hesitadon, he decided to put it to her: *‘Now 
tell me — am I like these guests of yours?” 

“How d’you mean — ^physically?” 

”No . . . what I wanted to know was whether, in your opinion, 
I have any points of resemblance with them — in manner, in 
look, in general appearance ... in fact, whether I’m like them.” 

‘‘For me, you’re better than anyone else,” she answered im- 
pemously. ‘‘But apart from that — yes — you are the same sort of 
person . . . You’re well-brqfl, serious^minded, clever ... in fact, 
one can see that, hke them, you’re a good, honest person . . . 
But why d’you ask me that question?” 

‘‘Never mind.” 

‘‘How strange you arc,” she said, looking at him with a kind 
of curiosity, 'inosi people want to be ditfercnt from everyone 
else . . . but you’re just the opposite; anyone would think you 
wanted to be like everyone else.'’ 

Marcello said nothing, but handed back the list to her, remark- 
ing in an offhand manner: “Anyhow I don’', know a single one 
of them.” 

“Well, d’you think I know them all?” said Giulia gaily. “With 
lots of them, it’s only Mummy who knows even who they are . . . 
Besides, the rccepdon is all over in a moment . . . just an hour or 
so, and then you’ll never see them again.” 

“7 don’t mind seeing them,” said Marcello. 

“I was only talking,” said Giulia. “Now listen to the menu 
the hotel’s suggested and tell me if you approve.” Giulia took 
another piece of paper from her pocket and read aloud: 

Consomm^ Jroid 

Filets de SoleMeuniire 

Dinde an riz, sauce suprime 

Salade de saison 

Frontages assortis 

Glace diplomate 

Fruits 

Caff et U^ueurs 
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“What d’you think of it?” she asked, in the same doubtful but 
complacent tone in which, a short time before, she had spoken 
of her mother’s bedroom; “d’you think it’s all right? D’you think 
they’ll have enough to cat?’’ 

“I think it’s excellent, and plenty of it too,’’ said Marcello. 

Giulia went on: “About the champagne — we chose Italian 
champ.ignc. It’s not so good as French, but for drinking toasts it’s 
perfectly all right.’’ She was silent for a moment, and then went 
on, in her usual voluble way: “You know what Father Lattanzi 
said? Tliat if you want to get married vou must communicate and 
if you want to communicate you must go to confession . . . 
otlterwise he won’t marry us.’’ 

For a moment Marcello, taken by surprise, did not know wliat 
to say. lie was not a believer and it was perhaps ten years since 
he had been to church. Besides, he had always been convinced 
that he felt a decided antipathy tovvaids all things ecclesiastical. 
Now, on tlie contrary, he fcahzed to his astonishmenr that, far 
from being annoyed by it, this idea of confession and communion 
was pleasing and attractive to him, rather in the same way that 
he was pleased and attracted by the wedding reception, by all 
those guests that he did not know, by his marriage to Giulia, and 
by Giuha herself who was so ordinary and like so many other 
girls. It was a furdicr link, he thought, in ihc chain of nornuhty 
by which he was seeking to anchor himself in the shifting sands 
of life; Mid in addition, this link was made of a more noble, a 
more resistant, metal than the otliers— religion. He was almost 
surprised at not having thought of it before, and attributed tliis 
forgetfuhiess to the obvious, easy-going chaiactcr of the religion 
in which he had been bom and to which he had always seemed 
to belong, even w'idiout practising it. Cninous, however, to 
know how Giulia would answer, he said: “But I’m not a 
believdr.’’ 

“Who is?’’ she replied calmly. “I )’you think ninety per cent of 
the people who go to church believe in it? And the priests them- 
selves?’’ 

“But you believe?’’ 

Giula waved her liand in the air. “Well, well,’’ she said, “up 
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to j^)omt . . . Every now and then T say to Father Lattanzi: You 
don tTjcwitch me with all your stories, you priests ... I believe 
them and 1 don’t believe them ... Or rather,” she added punc- 
tiliously, “let’s say that I have a religion all of my own . . . 
different from the religion of the priests.” 

“What docs she mea^ by a religion of her own?” wondered 
Marcello. But, knowing by expcnencc that Giuha often spoke 
without knowing very well what she was saying, he did not press 
the point. Instead, he said: “My ease is more serious ... I don’t 
believe at all,.and I Iiaven’t jjny religion.” 

Giulia waved her hand gaily and indifferently. “But what does 
it mean to you? . . . You must just go ... It means so much to 
them, and it doesn’t cost you anything.” 

“1 daresay, but I shall be forced to tell a lie.” 

“Mcrc'word' , . . Besides, it’ll be a lie for a good purpose . . . 
You know what Father Lattanzi says?-— that you must do certain 
things just as if you believed, cvcn_if you don’TB3icvc . ?.Tai3i 
comes afterwards.” 

Maicelld was silent for a moment, and then said. “All right . . . 
I’ll go to confession and then communicate.” And as he spoke he 
was again consciou . of the same thrill of shghtly gloomy pleasure 
that the list of guests had inspired in him a httle earlier. “I’ll go 
and make my confession to Father Lattanzi,” he added. 

“There’s no necessity for you to go to hht ” said Giuh . “you 
can go to any confessor, in any church you hke.” 

“And how about comniumon?” 

“Father Lattanzi will administer it the same day that we get 
married ... ■we go togctlicr . . . How long is it since you con- 
fessed?” 

“Well ... I don’t diink I’ve confessed since my first communion 
— when I was eight,” said Marcello, ratlicr embarrassed; “never 
since then.” 

“Just think!” she exclaimed joyfully, “what a tremendous 
number of sins you’ll have to tell them about!” 

“Supposing they won’t give me absolum ?” 

“They’ll give you absolution all right,” she answered affec- 
doiutely, stroking his face. “In any case, what sins can you have to 

G 
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confess? You’re good and kind and you’ve never done anyone any 
liarm . . . They’ll give you absolution at once.” 

“It’s a complicated business, getting married,” said Marcello 
casually. 

”But I love all these complications and preparations,” said 
Giulia. “After all, we’ve got to stay together all the rest of our 
lives, haven’t we? . . . Oh, by the way, what arc we going to 
decide about our honeymoon?” 

For the first time MarceUo was aware of a feeling almost of 
pity for Giuha, apart from his usual indulgent, straightforward 
affection for her. Me knew that there w^ still time for lum to 
draw back and, instead of going to Paris, where he had his mission 
to fulfil, go somewhere else for their honeymoon. He could tell 
them, at uc Ministry, that he refused the job. But at the same time 
he realized that this was impossible. The mission was, perhaps, 
the most resolute, the most compromising, the most decisive 
step on his road towards absolute and final normality; just as liis 
marri:^ with Giuha. the weddmg reception, the rchgious 
ceremonies, confession and coramumon were all steps in the 
same direction, aldiough, in his eyes, of less importance. 

He did not pause more than a moment to analyse this thought, 
whose dark, almost sinister background did not escape him, but 
answered hurriedly: “I thought that after all we nugbr go to 
Paris.” 

GiuliS, crazy with delight, clapped her hands and exclaimed: 
“Ah, how wonderful! . . . Pans . . . my dream!” She threw her 
arms round his neck and kissed him violently. “If you knew how 
pleased I am ! But i didn’t want to tell you how 1 was longmg to 
go to Paris ... I was afraid it might cost too much.” 

“One way and another, it’ll cost about die same as other 
places,” said Marcello. “But don’t worry about the money . . . 
we’D manage all right this time.” > 

Giulia was in transports of delight. “Oh, how pleased I am!” 
she repeated. She pressed herself violently against Marcello and 
murmured: “D’you love me? Why don’t you give me a kiss?” 
And so, once again, Marcello found himself with her arms round 
his neck and her lips against his. This time the ar^pur of her kiss 
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seemed to be redoubled by gratitude. Giulia sighed, she twisted 
her whole body about, she squeezed Marcello’s hand agamst her 
breast, she rolled her tongue rapidly and spasmodically uiude his 
mouth. Marcello felt himself becoming excited, and thought: 
“Now, this nimute, if I wanted to, I could luve her, heie, on this 
sot,” and he seemed to be aware, once more, of the fragdity of 
what he called normality. At last they separated, and Marcello 
said with a smile. “It’s lucky we’re getting marned soon . . . 
otherwise I’m afraid we'd become lovers, one of these days.’’ 

Giuha, still flushed from the kiss, shrugged her shoulders and 
answered with a kind of^'xaltcd, mgcmious shamelessness: “I 
love you so much . . . I’d ask nothing better.’’ 

“Truly?” asked Marcello 

“Yes, this mmute,” she said boldlv, “here, now . . .” She had 
taken Mai,i.u **«id and was slowly kissing it, lookmg up at 
him with shining, impassioned eyes. Then the dom opened and 
she diew back Giulia’s mothei came in. 

She too, thouglit Man ello as he watc lied hei approaching, was 
one of the large number of characteis introduced into his life by 
his quest for a redeeming iiormahlv. Theie could be nothing in 
common betw'ce'i him and this sentimental woman, always 
overflowing with melting tenderness- nothing except his desire 
to tic himself firmly and lastmgly to a human society that was 
solid and well-established. Giulia’s mother, Signora Deh ''Iinami, 
was a corpulent lady in whom the slackening processes t/ mature 
age appeared to manifest thcmvclves in a sort of disintegration 
not only of the body but of the mind, the former bci”g a^cted 
With a quivering, boneless obesity, the latter widi a tendency 
towards the languors of a kindness th.it was pardv natural to her 
and pardy affected. With every step that she took, beneath her 
shapeless clothes whole portions of her swollen body appeared 
to l)c hce’ 'g over and shifpng on their owii account, and the 
slightest tnfle, it seemed, was enough to provoke an agonmng 
emotional disturbance which overcame her powers of control, 
filhng her watery blue eyes with teais, ca mg her to wrmg her 
hands m atdtudes of ecstasy. During this period, the imminent 
marriage of her only dai^htcr had plunged Signora Delia into a 
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condition of perpetual sensibility: she vras always weeping — 
widi contentment, as she explained; and she felt, every moment, 
a need to embrace Giulia or her future son-in>-law, for whom, she 
said, she already felt as much affection as if he were her own son. 
Marcello, filled with embarrassment by these effusions, under- 
stood, nevertheless, that they were merely one aspect of the reality 
into which he wanted to be absorbed; aiid as such he endured 
and appreciated them, witli tlic same rather sombre satisfaction 
as was inspired in him by the ugly furniture in tlic house, by 
Giulia’s conversation, by the wedding cclebratiom and the ritual 
demands of Father Lattanzi. 

At this moment, however, Signora Delia was in a state not so 
much of tenderness as of indigtution. She was waving a sheet of 
paper and, after greeting Marcello who had risen to his feet, said: 
“An anonymous letter . . . but first let’s go to the other room . . . 
it’s ready.” 

“An anonymous letter?” cried Giulia, rushing after her nmther. 

“Yes, an anonymous letter . . . How disgusting people are!” 

Marcello followed them into the dining-room, trying to hide 
his face behind his handkerchief. The news of the aronymous 
letter seriously disturbed him, and he was determmed not to let 
the two women see it. To hear Giulia’s mother exclaim: “An 
anonymous letter”^ and immediately to think: “Someone has 
written about the Lino affair”, were for him one and tlic same 
thing. At this thought the blood had left his face, he had c.aught 
his breath, and had been overwhelmed by a feeling of consterna- 
tion, of shame and of fear, inexplicable, unexpected, shattering, a 
feehng such as he had never known except in the first years of 
adolescence when die memory of Lino was still fresh. It liad been 
too strong for him; and all his powers of control had been swept 
away in an instant, just as a tliin cordon of policemen might be 
swept away by the panic-stricken c^owd it is supposed to hold 
back. As he approached the table he hiUjis Jip_till_jt bled: he had 
been wrong, then, when he had looked up the nbucc 6F the crime 
at the Ubrary and had been convinced that die old wound was 
completely healed; not merely was the wound not healed, but it 
was far deeper than he had suspected. Luckily his place at the head 
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of the table was against the light, vith his back to the window. 
StifHy and in silence he sat down, with Giulia on his right and 
Signora Ginaini on his left. 

The anonymous letter now lay upon the tablecloth beside 
Giulia’s motor’s plate. The little servant-girl had come in, hold- 
ing in both hands a lar^c dish of spaghetti. Marcello plunged the 
fork into the red, greasy tangle and lifted a small quantity of it 
on to his own plate. Immediately the two women began to 
protest: “Not nearly enough . . . you’re trying to starve yoturself 
. . . do take some more.” Signora Ginami added: “You work 
hard, you nlust eat.” And*Giulia, impulsively, went so &r as to 
take some more of the spaghetti from the dish and pu^ it on her 
fiance’s plate. 

“I'm not hungry,” said Marcello, in a voice that seemed to 
him absurdly > j>h..ustcd and distressed. 

“Appetite comes with eating,” rcpHcd Giulia emphatically, 
helping herself. 

The maid wait out, carrying away the almost empty dish; 
and Giulia’s mother said at once: “I didn’t -eally mean to show 
it ... It didn’t seem to me worth while . . . But what a world we 
live in!” 

Marcello said nothing; he bent his face over his plate and hllcd 
his mouth with spaghetti. He still feared that the letter was 
concerned witli tlic Lino affair, although hi« reason toU him that 
this was impossible. But it was an uncontrollable fear, ai’'ir more 
powerful than any reflection. Giulia asked: “But surely, mayn’t 
we know what the letter’s about?” 

Her motlier answered: “First of all I want to tell Marcello dut. 
as far as I am concerned, even if the letter contained things a 
diousand times worse, he can still be sure diat my affection for 
him remains unchanged . . . Marcello, you’re a real son to me, 
and you know tliat a motlie^’s love for a son is stronger tlian any 
insunjation.” Her eyes, all at once, filled widi tears; she repeated, 
“a real son;” and then, seizing Marcello’s hand, she 
her h earty saying: “Dear Marcello!” Not 1 lowing what to 3b dr 
say, Marcello sat motionless and silent, waiting for the effusion to 
finish. Signora Ginami gazed at him with tenderness in her eyes 
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and then added: “You must forgive an old woman like me, 
Marcello.” 

“Don’t be abs\^, Mummy; you’re not old”, said Giulia, too 
well accustomed to those emotional disturbances on her mother's 
part to attach impuTtance to them or to be surprised. 

“Yes, I’m an old woman. I’ve only a few more years to hvc,” 
replied Signora Delia. Imniuient death was one of her favourite 
subjects of conversation, for it was not only a moving subject 
to her but she thought, perhaps, that it also had the power to 
move others. “I shall die soon,” she went on, "and that’s why I’m 
so very, very pleased to be leaving m^ daughter m the cliatge of 
such a good man, Marcello.” 

Marcello — who, widi his hand held firmly against her heart by 
Signora Deha, was forced into a most uncomtor table position 
over the top of liis plate of spaghetti— could not repress a very 
shght movement of impatience, which did not escape the old 
woman; she, however, mistook it for a protest agamst what he 
considered to be excessive praise. "Yes, it’s true,” she repeated; 
“you are good . . . you arc good . . . Sometimes I say to (iiuha: 
you’re a lucky girl to have found such a good young man ... I 
know quite well, Marcello, that goodness is out of fashion nowa- 
days . . . but you must allow someone who's many years older 
than you to Say it-r-notliing in the world matters except gootl- 
ness . , . And you, luckily, you are so very, vers', very good.” 

Marcello frowned and said nothing. "Do let the poor man have 
something to cat,” exclaimed Giulia; “don’t you sec you’re dirty- 
ing his sleeve in the gravy?” 

Signora Ginami let go of Marcello’s hand and, taking up the 
letter, said: "It's a typewritten letter . . . with a Rome post- 
mark ... I shouldn’t be surprised, Marcello, if one of your 
colleagues at the office liadn’t written it.” 

"But, Mummy, once and for all, ^layn’t we know what’s in 
it?’’ 

“Here it is,” said her mother, handing the lettet to Giulia. 

“Read it . . . but don’t read it aloud There arc nasty things in 

it that I don’t want to hear Then, when you’ve rc.ia it, give it 

to Marcello.” 
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Not ivithout some anxiety, Mato-jUo watched his fiancde read 
the letter. Then, twisting her mouth in sccjm, “How disgusting!” 
(liulia pronounced, and handed it to him. The letter, written on 
thin typewriting paper, contained only a few lines in the faint 
ink of a worn-out libbon. “Signora, in allowing your daughter 
Mio marry Dr. Clerici, you arc committing something worse than 
an error, you arc committing a crime. Dr. Clerici’s father has for 
years been shut up in a lunatic asylum, with a form of madness 
wliich is of syphilitic origin; and, a> you know, this malady is 
hereditary. There is still time: stop the marriage. A friend.” 

“So that’s all,” thoughf Marcello, almost disappointed. He 
seemed to be aware that his disappointment was gtcat,,r than his 
relief: it was as if he had been hoping that someone else might 
share the knowledge of the tragedy of his childhood and so might 
free him, in p. i-,, fiom the burden of that knowledge. There was 
one phrase, nevertheless, that struck him: “As you know, this 
malady is hereditary.” He knew |H'rfcctly well that the origin 
of his father’s madness was not syphilitic, and that there was no 
danger of his going mad, some day or oihc", in the way that his 
fadier had done. And yet that phrase, in all its threatening 
mahgnity. seemed to him to allude to some other kind of madness 
which might, in fact, really be hereditary. This idea, immediately 
dismissed, no more than touched the surface of his mind. Then he 
handed back the letter to Cuuli.i’s mother, saying calmly. ‘There’s 
no truth in it.” 

“I know there’s no truth in it,” answered tlie good lady, almost 
offended. After a moment she went on: “I only knovsr that my 
daughter is marrying a man who is good, mtelligent, honest, 
serious-minded . . . and good-looking too,” she added in a coquet- 
tish sort of way. 

“Quite particularly good-looking: you needn’t be shy about 
saying so,” Giulia confirincd^ “and tliat’s why whoever wrote the 
letter insinuates that he’s taijitcd . . . Seeing him so good-look- 
ing, he can't believe that there isn’t some hidden worm . . . 
Brutes . . .” 

“I wonder what tlicy would say,” Marcello could not help 
thinking, “if they knew that at the age of thirteen I very nearly 
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had sextial relations 'with a man, and that I killed him.” He 
noticed that, now tlut the fear aroused by the letter had passed, 
the usual melancholy, speculative apathy had again come over 
him. "Probably,” he thought again, lool^g at hu fianc^ and at 
Si^ora Ginami, "probably it wouldn’t make much impression 
on them . . . Normal people have thick ^skins”; and he realized 
that o xe again he was envying the two women, for their "thick 
skins”. 

All of a sudden he said: "I've got to go and see my fother 
to^ay.” 

"Are you going with your mothe^?” 

"Yes.” 

The spaghetti was finished; the little servant-girl came in again, 
changed the plates and put down a dish *'hed with meat and 
vegetables on the table. As soon as she had lelt the room, Giulia’s 
mother took up the letter again and, examining it, said: "I should 
just like to know who wrote that letter.” 

"Mummy,” said Giulia all at once, with sudden, excessive 
seriousness, "give me tliat letter for a moment.” 

She took the envelope, looked at it carefully, then extracted the 
thin sheet of paper, scrutinized it, frowning, and finally exclaimed 
in a loud, indignant voice: "1 know perfectly well who w'rotc this 
letter . . . there can’t be any doubt about it . . . Oh, what an in- 
lEamous thing!” 

"Whotwas it then?” 

"An unfortunate wretch,” replied Giulia> looking down at the 
table. 

Marcello said nothing. Chulia worked as secretary in a lawyer’s 
office, and probably, he thought, the letter had been written b^ 
one of the many clerks there. "No doubt some envious person,*’ 
said her modier. "Marcello, at thirty, has a position that many 
older men would like to liave.” 

Although his curiosity was not aroused, Marcello asked his 
fianede, as a matter of form; "If you know die name of the 
person who wr^'to the letter, why don’t you tell us?” 

“I can’t,” she answered, more thoughtfol, now, than in- 
dignant; “but I’ve told you: he’s an unfortunate wretch.” She 
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gave the letter back to her mother and helped herself from the 
dish that the maid handed to her. 

For a moment none of the three spok . Then Giulia’s mother 
began again, in a tone of sincere incredulity: “And yet I can’t 
believe that there can be anyone so bad as to be able to write 
such a letter about a like Marcello.” 

“Not everybody loves him as we do, Mummy,” said Giulia. 

“But who,” her mother burst out with great emphasis, “who 
could help loving our dear Marcello?” 

“You know wliat Mummy says about you?” asked Giulia. 
wIki seemed now to ha're returned to her usu.il gaiety and 
volybihty, -tliat you’re not a man but .in angel . . . "ind so, I 
suppose, one of these days, it.stcad of coimng into the home by the 
door, you’ll fly in by the window.” She suppressed a burst of 
laughter and • ' t on: “It’ll be a great pleasure to the priest when 
you go to confession, to know that you’re an angel ... It doesn’t 
happen to him every day to listen to the confession of an 
angel.” 

“Now you’re making fun of me, as usual,” said her mother; 
“but I’m not exaggeiating in the least . . . Foi me, Marcello is 
an angel.” She hioked at Marcello with intense and sug^y 
tenderness, and so<jn her eyes began, visibly, to fiU with tears. She 
added, after a moment- “In all my hfc I’ve known only one man 
who was as good as Marcello — and that was your father, 
Giulia.” 

Giulia now put on a serious look, as though to devote licrsclf 
to the subject, and looked down at her plate. Her mother’s face, 
meanwhile, was undergoing a gradual transformation: an 
abundance of tears overflowed from her eyes, while a pathetic 
grimace distorted the soft, pufly features amongst the stray locks 
of her loosened hair, so that colours and lineaments appeared 
confused and dimmed, as tjjtough seen tlirouglTa sheet of glass 
stieaming with water. Hurriedly site searched for her handker- 
chief and, holding it to her eyes, stimniered: “A truly good man 
. . . truly an angel , . . and we were so happy together, we th -ee 
. . . and now he’s dead and he’s not here any more . . . Marcello 
reminds me of your father, with his goodness, and that’s why I’m 
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SO very fond of him . . . When I think that that man who was so 
good is dead, my heart breaks.” The last words were lost m the 
handkerchief. 

Giulia said calmly: “Have something to eat. Mummy.” 

“No, no, I’m not lumgry,” sobbed her mother. “You must 
forgive me, you two . . . You’re happy, and happiness must not 
be spoilt by the sorrow of an old womati.” She rose hastily and 
went out of the room. 

“Just thmk, it’s six years ago,” said Giulia, looking at the door, 
“and yet it s still just as if it was the first day.” 

Marcello said nothing. He had lit a*cig.trette and was smoking 
with bent head. Giulia put out hei hand and took his. “What are 
you dunking about?” she asked, almost bcse^hingly. 

Giulia often asked him what he was thinking about, for she was 
often filled with ciuriosity and sometimes even alarmed by the 
serious, reserved expression on liis face. Marcello answered: “I Wtis 
thinking about your mother ... Her compliments cmb.irrass 
me . . . She doesn’t know me well enough to say that I’m 
good.” 

Giulia squeezed his hand and replied: "She doesn’t say it just as 
a compliment . . . Even when you’re not dicrc, she often says to 
me: How good Marcello is!” 

“But what does she know about it?” 

“There are some things that can be seen.” Cjiulia rose and cime 
and stood beside him, prr.ssing her rounded hip against his 
shoulder and passmg her hand through his liair. “But why? 
Don’t you want people to think that you’re good?” 

“I don’t mean that,” answered Marcello. “I mean that it may 
not be true.” 

She shook her head. “Your trouble is that you’re too modest . . . 
Now hsten — I’m not like Mummy who tries to make out that 
cveryofte is good . . . For me thciy are good people and bad 
people . . . Well, to me, you’re one of the best people I’ve ever 
met in my life . . . and I don’t say that because we’re engaged and 
because I love you ... I say it because it’s true.” 

“But what, exactly, docs this goodness consist in?” 

“I’ve told you: there are some things that can be seen . . . 
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Why does one say that a woman is beautiful^ . . . Because one 
Hes that she is . . . and one sees that you arc good.” 

“Well, so be It,” said Marcello, with bowed head. The con- 
viction of the two women that he was good w'as not new to him, 
but he always found it profoundly disconcerting In what did this 
goodness consist? Was he then tiuly good? Was it not, rather, 
that the thing which riiuha and her riother called goodness was 
really lus abnoimahty, in fact his dctacluncnt, lus remoteness from 
ordinary hfe? Normal men were not good, he went on to think, 
for normality must always paid for, whcthci oonscrousty or 
not, at a high* price, witli vatious sorts of complicity ora negative 
kind— instMisibirity, st upidity , cowardice if not actual cnniSlality. 
lie was intenupnd m these reffccnbiis "by the voice jf Giillla, 
sa^mg ‘By the way, d’you know my dress has come' I want to 
show It to yoi' . . Wait here a moment ” 

She rushed oat ot the room and Marcello rost from the table, 
went over to the window and thiew it wide open. The window 
looked out over the stn ct, or rather, since it was the top flooi 
flat, over the |utting-out pv*'pet of the huildtng, below which 
one could see nothing But bivoud this ci .ptiiic*ss lay the full 
extent of the attic floor of the budding opposite - a row of 
windows with shiattcrs open, through which tlic (xcupants of 
the rooms could be seen It w'a*- a flit \crv similar to Giulia’s* a 
bedioom, with the beds still unimdc. so it seemed, a “good” 
diawing-iooni wnth the usual sham, dark 'ouicd finjinurc, a 
dining-room at whose labK three persons, two men and a v iman, 
could at tliat moment be seen sitting. These rooms opposite were 
very near, because the street was not wide, and Marcello could in 
fact distingmsh the three people at the dimng-room table ex- 
ticmcly clearly- a rluckset, elderly man with a great mane of 
white hair, a yoiuigci man, thin, brown, and a blonde woman of 
mature, rather opuljjit figt^ic They were eating calnil)^, at a 
table very like the one <t whu h be himself had been sittmg 
shortly before, beneath a ch.uidclicr nc>t veiy ditfennt from the 
one in the room where he now stood And yet, although he s«w 
them so closely that he had almost the ilh on of being able to 
hear their conversation, they seemed to him — perhaps owing to 
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the feeling created by the jutting^parapet that tliere was a gulf 
between them — to be infinitelyTar-on and remote. He could 
not help feeling that those rooms represented normality: he could 
sec them, he could, by shghdy raising his voice, have spoken to 
die three people at the table; yet in spite of that he was outside 
them, not only in a material, but also in a moral, sense. For 
Giulia, on the other hand, that remotenns, that fbreignncss did 
not exist; they were a purely physical fact and she was inside those 
rooms, h.id always been inside them; and if he lud pointed them 
out to her she would have produced, with complete indifl'erence, 
all the information she possessed on the subject of the people who 
lived in them— just as she had done, a litde earlier, about the 
people invited to the wedding reception. It was an indifference 
that denoted not merely famiharity but actual inattentiveness. In 
reality she did not give any name to normality, being completely 
submerged in it— just as it is to be supposed that animals, if they 
could talk, would not give any name to the nature of which they 
form an integral and unconditional part. But he himself remained 
outside, and normality was called normality, for him, just because 
he was excluded from it, and because he was conscious of it as 
such, in contrast to his own abnormality. To be like Giulia, you 
had either to be bom to it, or . . . 

The door behind him opened, and he turned. Giulia w.is there 
in front of him in her bridal dress of white silk, holding up with 
both hai^ds, for him to admire, the ample val that (iow'cd down 
from her head. She s.nid, exulringly: “Isn’t it lovely . . . look!” 
and. still holding out the veil with both hands, she circled .about 
in the space between the window and the table so tliat her future 
husband might admire the wedding dress from every point of 
view. This wedding dress, thought Marcello, in every way 
resembled every other wedding dress; but he was glad diat 
Giulia .should be pleased with this^ j^rfcctly ordinary dress in 
exactly the same way in which millions and millions of other 
women before her had been pleased. The rounded, exuberant 
shapes of Chulii ’s figure were moulded with clumsy obviousness 
by rhe glossy white silk; all at once she came up to Marcello 
and, dropping the veil and holding up her face towards liim, said: 
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“Now give me a kiss . . . but don’t touch me, or my dress will 
get crmpplcd.” At that moment Giulia turned her back towards 
the window and Marcello was facing her. As he bent down to 
touch her lips with his, he looked across into the dining-room of 
the flat opposite and saw the wlutc-haired man rise from the 
table and leave the room; immediately afterwards, the other two, 
the thin, brown young’ man and tlie bloijdc woman, also rose 
together, almost automatically, and, as they stood there, kissed 
each other. This sight pleased him, for after all he was behaving 
just like those two people from whom, only a short time before, 
he had felt himself to be divided by a wholly insuperable gulf. 
At the same moment Ciiuha exclaimed impatiently; “Never mind, 
my dress can go to the devil,’’ and, without letting go of Marcello, 
half closed the shutters with her other hand. Then, pressing her 
whole body a"iinst his, she threw her arms tound his neck. They 
kissed m the darkness, hampered by the veil; and once again, as 
his fiai^jjce clung tightly to him and wriggly and sighejl and 
kissed him, it struck Marcello tlut she was acting in all uiiiocencc, 
miconsnous of any contradiction between tins embrace and her 
bridal costume: and this was yet another proof that it was per- 
missible for normal people to take the utmost hbertics with 
normality itself. a'k.t last they separated, breathless, and Giulia 
whispered: “We mustn’t be impatient . . . Just a few days more 
and then you’ll be able to kiss me even in the street.’* 

“I must go,’’ he said, wiping his mouth wit’n his handkerchief. 

“I’ll come with you.” 

They felt thetf way out of die dimng-room and into the hall. 
“We’ll sec each other tliis cvenmg, after dinner,” Giulia said. 
Tenderly, lovingly she gazed at him, Icamtig agamst the doorpost. 
Tlic veil, displacco by the kiss, bung untidily on one side. Marcello 
went up to her and straightened it, saymg: “That’s all right now.” 
At that moment tlicre w'as a ^yni of voices on the landmg’of the 
floor below. Giulia, bashful, drew back, threw him a kiss with the 
tips of her fingers and hurriedly shut the door. 



CHAPTER SIX 


Xh£ idea of confession did not please Marcello. Jlc was not 
religious in the sense of formally practising the prescribed rites; 
nor was he very sure of being so in the other sense of having a 
natural inclination towards religious feeling; yet he would have 
been quite willing to look upon die confession demanded by 
Father Lattanzi as one of the many c&nven*ional acts upon which 
he was embarking with a view to estabhshing himself, once and 
for all, as a normal person, had it not been that this matter of 
confession involved the revelation of two things which, for differ- 
ent reasons, he felt it quite impossible to confess -the tragedy 
of his childhood, and his mission to Paris. An obscure instinct told 
him that there was a subtle connection between these two things; 
and yet it would have been very difficult for him to say clearly 
in what this connection consisted. Furthermore, he was quite 
aware that, amongst the many possible standards of behaviour, 
he had not chosen the Christian standard which forbids man to 
kill, but another, entirely different one. political* and of recent 
introduction, which had no objection to bloodshed. In C^hristian- 
ity, in fact, as represented by the Church witli its hundreds of 
dignitair'es, its innumerable churches, its saints and its martyrs, ho 
did not recognize the power that was needed to bring him back 
into that communion with other men froi^i which he had been 
debarred by the Lino affair- -that power which, on the other 
hand, he felt to be implicit in the plump Muiister with the lipstick- 
stained mouth, in the cynical Secretary, and in all his superiors in 
the Secret Service. Marcello w.is conscious of all this by some 
obscure intmtion rather than by anj-^ process of thought; and liis 
melancholy was increased by it, for he was like a man who, all 
other ways being closed, secs but one way out, and that a dis- 
tasteful one. 

But he must make up his mind, he thought as he jumped on 
the tram going towards Santa Maria Maggiore, he must choose 
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between making a complete confession, according to the rules 
of the Church, or confining himself to a partial, purely formal, 
confession, simply to please Ciulia. Although neither » practising 
not a beUeving Christian, he was inclined to the first of these 
alternatives; hoping, almost, by means of his confession, if not to 
alter his destiny, at leas( to attach himself firmly to it by yet 
another tic. As the tram moved through the streets he debated 
the problem with his usual rather dull, pedwtic seriousness. As 
far as Lino was concerned, he felt more or less easy: he would be 
able to tell the^story as it »...i really happened, and the priest, after 
the usual examination aiiu the usual recommendations, could not 
but give him absolution. But with regard to the mission which, 
as he well knew, involved fraud, treachery and, in its last stage, 
possibly the death of a man, he realized that this was an entirely 
different m.-’**^ 'T'hc point, in tliis case, was not so much to 
obtain approval of it as the mere fact of talking about it. He was 
not at all sure that he was capable of it; for to speak of it would 
mean, precisely, abandoning one standard for another; sub- 
mitting to CJiuistian judgment sometliing that he had hitherto 
considered to be entirely unrelated to it; betraying his implicit 
obligation of secrecy and silence; in fact, risking the whole 
carefully built-up edifice of his absorption into normality. All 
the same, he thought, it was worth while making the attempt, if 
only in order to convince himself yet again, by tliis final certificate 
of official approbation, of the edifice’s solidity. 

He was awar^ nevertheless, that he was considering these 
alternatives without excessive emotion, in a cool, impassive 
spirit like that of a detached spectator, just as if he had made his 
choice already and ail that had to happen in the future was dis- 
counted in advance, though he could not know how nor when. He 
was so httle troubled by doubt that, on entering the vast church, 
filled with a truly comfortitg shade and silence and coolness 
after the glare and noise and heat of the street, he went so far as to 
forget his confi^ssion and started to wander about over its deserted 
flagstones, from one aisle to another, like an idle tourist, fie had 
always found churches pleasing to him as safe points in a fluctuat- 
ing world, constructions by no means casual in which the things 
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that he himsdf was seeking — order, a standard, a rule of lifi: — 
had found, in other days, their massive and splaidid expression. 
It luppened, indeed, very often that he would go into a church — 
numerous as diey arc in Rome — and sit down on a bench, with- 
out praying, m the contemplation of something which, he 
thought, might have fitted his own case if only conditions had 
been diiTercnt. The thmg that attracted him in churclies was not 
the solutions that they offered and tlut it was impossible for him to 
accept, but rather a final result whicli he could not but appreciate 
and admire. He liked all churches; but the more imposing they 
were, the more magnificent, the more, in fact, profane, the more 
lie liked them: in such churches, in which religion had evaporated 
.ind become a majestic, ordered worldline-ss, he seemed to 
recognize the point of transition, as it were, from an ingenuous 
religious belief to a now adult society which ncvertlicless, without 
that far-off belief, could not have existed. 

At this hour the church was deserted. Marcello went right up 
beneath the altar, and then, moving close to one of the pillars of 
the right-h.Tnd aisle, looked dovni the full length of the floor, 
seeking to reduccTiis own stature to notliing and to drop his eye 
to ground level. How vast the floor looked, seen thus in per- 
spective, as an ant might see it! It seemed like a great plain and 
made one almost ^iddy. Then he looked up. and his e)c, follow- 
ing the feeble glimmer cast by the dim hght upon the rounded 
surface»of the immense marble slufts, rebounded from pillar to 
pillar all the way down to the door where he had entered. At tliat 
moment someone came in, lifting the heavy curtam and letting 
in a segment of crude white light; how small the figure m the 
doorway looked, far away at ihe otlier end of die church! 
Marcello went round behind the altar and looked at the mosaics 
in die apse. The figure of Christ, surrounded by four saints, 
arrested Im attention: whoever had depicted fliin in that way, 
he thought, certainly had no doubts about wlut was normal and 
what was abnormal. He bent his head as he made his way slowly 
towards the confessional in the right-hand aisle. I le was thinking 
now that it was useless to regret not having been bom in other 
times and other conditions: he was what he was precisely because 
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the times aiid conditions in which he was living were no longer 
the same as those which had permittea the erection of this church; 
liis whole moral obligation lay in the conscious recognition of this 
reality. 

He went up to the confessional, which, made all of dark carved 
wood, was proportionate in size to the huge b;^lica, and was in 
time to catch a glimpse o*f the priest sitting inside it as he drew die 
curtain across and hid himself; but he did not see his face. With a 
habitual gesture, as he knelt down, he pulled up his trousers at 
the knee so that they slioidd not get crumpled; then he said iii a 
low voice: “I*want to inake*my confession.” 

From the other side came the priest’s voice, answering, in a 
subd\}ed but frank, brisk tone, that he might begin at once. The 
voice was full and rhythmical, a deep bass, the voice of a mature 
man, with a str-^ng Southern accent. In spite of himself Marcello 
could not help conjimng up a monldsh figure with a face all 
smothered in black beard, with thick eyebrows, a massive nose, 
cars and nostrils full of hairs. A man, he felt, made of the same 
heavy, massive mateiial as the confessional itself, a man without 
suspicions, without subtleties. The priest, as he had foreseen, 
asked him how long it was since he had confessed, and he 
answered tliat he had never confessed except during his child- 
hood and that he was doing it now because he was intending to 
get married. After a moment’s silence the priest’s voice on the 
other side of the grating said, in a somcwlut indiffcrc^: lone: 
“You liavc done very wrong, my son . . . And how ol.. are 
you?” 

“Thirty,” said Marcello. 

“You have lived for thirty ye.ars in sui,” said the priest, in the 
tone of an accountant announcing the amomit of an overdraft. 
He resumed after a moment’s pause: “For thirty years you liavi- 
lived like an animal, not like^ human being.” 

Marcello bit his hp. lie realized now that tlie confessor’s 
authority, as expressed in this brisk, familiar manner of judging 
his case before he even knew its details, was after all obnoxious and 
irritating to him. Not tliat the priest— probaL./ a good man who 
performed his office scrupulously — displeased him, nor the place, 
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nor the rite itself; but, in contrast to the Ministry, where every- 
thing had displeased him but where authority had seemed to him 
obvious and unquestionable, here he felt an instinctive desire to 
rebel. He said, however, with an effort: “I have committed every 
sill . . . even the worst.’* 

hvery sm? 

Now I’m going to say I killed a nm, he thought, and 
I want to sec what effect saying it wiU have upon me. He 
hesitated, and then, exerting himself, succeeded in pronounc- 
ing in a clear, firm voitc: “Yes, every sin; I’ve even kiUcd a 
man. 

The priest immediately exclaimed, in a lively manner but 
without either indignation or surprise: “You killed a man and 
yet you did not feel the need to confess.’’ 

Marcello reflected th.it that was exactly the 1 ight thing for the 
priest to luve said: no horror, no surprise, merely an official 
reprqpf for not having confessed so grave a sm at the proper tune. 
And he was grateful to the piiest, just as he would have been 
grateful to a police inspeetor whii, fated witli die same ronfcssion, 
had placed him, wnthout comment and without delay, under 
arrest. Everyone, he thought, had to act his part, and only in 
that way could the world endure. In the meantime, how'ever, 
he was conscious that, in revealing his own tnigedy, he ag.im 
experienced no particular feehng; and he was surprised at this in- 
diffcrcucc, which was in such strong contrast to lus profound 
agitation of a short tune before, when Cimlia’s mother ha»l 
announced that she had had an anonymous letter. He said, m a 
calm voice: “I killed a man when I was thirteen ... in self- 
defence . . . and almost without mcaiung m.’’ 

“Tell me how it happened.’’ 

He changed his position shghtly as his knees were bcginnmg to 
hurt him, and then began: “One .morning when I came out of 
school a man came up to me with some excuse ... At that tune 1 
was longmg to possess a revolver . . . not a toy one but a real 
revolver . . . I Ic promised to give me a revolver and so succeeded 
in making me get into bis car ... He wa» some foreign lady’s 
chauffeur and had the use of the car all day long because she was 
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away, travclhng abroad ... I was completely ignorant at that 
time, and when he made certain proposals to me I didn't even 
understand what it was all about.” 

“What sort of proposals?” 

“Sexual proposals ” said Marcello soberly; “I didn’t know what 
sexual love was, either normal or abnoim^ ... I got into the car, 
then, and he took me to his employer s villa.” 

“And what happened there?” 

“Nothing, or practically nothing . . . First of all he made one or 
two attempts, then he was sorry and made me promise that from 
then on [ wouldn’r pay aiu^ attention to him, even if he invited 
me again to get into the car.” 

“What d’you mean by ‘practically no^'hing’? E)id he kiss you?” 

“No,” said Marcello, slightly surprised, “he only put his arm 
round my w ^<-»t a moment, in the passage.” 

(lO on. 

“He had foreseen, however, that he would not be able to forget 
me . . . And, in fact, next day he was again waiting for me when 
1 came our of school . . . T. Ins time he .tgain told me that he would 
give me the revolver, and I. longing to possess it, at first hung 
back a httle and t]»en agreed to get into the car.” 

“where did you go?” 

“As before, to the villa, to hts own room . . ,” 

‘’And this time, how did he bchase'” 

“He was qmte different,” said Marcclk», “he seemed quite 
beside himself. . . He said he wouldn’t give me the revoK .*r and 
tlut, one way or another, I hasl got U) do what he wanted . . . 
As he said this he w as holihng the revolver in lus hand . . . Then he 
took hold of my arm and threw me down on the bed, making me 
hit my head against the wall . . . The revolver meanwhile had 
fillen on to the bed and he was kneeling m front of me svith his 
arms round my legs ... I seirvd the revolver, jumped up trom the 
bed and took a tew steps backwards, and then, throwmg out his 
arms, he shouted: ‘Kill me, kill me like a dog . . .’ '‘then I— just 
as if I was obeying him -fired, and he fell back on the bed 
And I ran away and knew notlung more ..oout it . . . All this 
happened many years ago . . . Recently I went and looked up the 
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newspapers of that time and ibund out that the man died that 
same evening, ui hospital.” 

Marcello lud told his talc without hurrying, choosing his 
words with cate and pronouncing them with precision. He was 
aware, while he was speaking, diat as usual he felt nothing — 
nothing except that cold, remote sadness that was customary with 
him whatever he said or did. The priest, without commenting 
in any way on the story, asked at once: “Are you sure you have 
told the whole truth?” 

“Yes, I’m certain,” replied Marcello, surprised. 

“You know,” went on the priest,* suddenly arofising himself, 
“you know that if you keep back or distort the truth or part of it, 
your confession is not vaud, and besides, you commit a grave 
sacrilege . , . What really happened between you and that man, 
the “second rime?” 

“But . . .just what I’ve told you.” 

“Was there no carnal relation between you? . . . Did he not use 
violence?” 

So murder, Marcello could not help thinking, was less import- 
ant than the sin of sodomy. He confirmed what he liad said: 
“There was nothing except what I’ve told you.” 

“It would appear,” continued the priest mflcxibly, “that you 
killed the man to avgige yourself for something tliat he had done 
to jrou ...” 

“He had done absolutely nothing to me.” 

There was a brief silence, filled, it seemed to him, with ill- 
disguised incredulity. “And since then,” asked the priest all of a 
sudden, in an aitirely unexpected manner, “have you ever had 
relations with men?” 

“No . . . my sexual life has been, and still is, perfectly normal.” 

“What do you mean by ’normal’ sexual life?” 

“In that respect I am a man just|likc any other man . . . The 
first time 1 had a woman was in a brothel, at the age of seventeen 
. . . and since then I have never had^ any relations except with 
women.” 

“And that’s what you call a normal sexual life?” 

“Yes, why not?” 
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“But that too is abnormal,” said the priest triumphantly; “that 
too is sin . . . Has nobody ever told you, my poor child? — the 
normal thing is to marry and have relations with your own wiife 
widi the object of bringing children into the world.” 

“That’s just what I’m on the point of doing,” said Marcello. 

“Good, good, but it’s not enough . . . You can’t go to the 
altar with bloodstained’hands,” 

' At last we’re coming to it, Marcello could not help thinking, 
for he had almost beheved, for a moment, that the priest had 
forgotten the main object of his confession. He said, as humbly as 
he could: “IbU me what I Hiust do.” 

“You must repent,” said the priest; “only by a sincere and 
profound repentance can you expi^ the evil you have done.” 

“I have dready repented,” said Marcello thoughtfully; “if 
repentance means a strong desire never to have done certain 
things, then 1 liave indeed repented.” 1 Ic would have liked to add: 
“but this repentance has not been enough ... it could not be 
enough.” However, he restrained himself. 

The priest said hurriedly: “It is my duty to lyam you that if 

what you tell me now' is not true, my absolution has no value 

You know what awaits you if you deceive me?” 

]]What?” 

“Damnation.” 

The pnest uttered this last word widi a particuLir satisfaction. 
Marcello probed his imagination to see what tliis worc^ recalled, 
and found nothing: not even the old picture of the flames of heU. 
But at the same time he was aware tliat the word meant more 
than the pnest had intended it to mean. And an anxious shudder 
ran through him, as though he knew that tliis damnation, w'hcthcr 
he repented or not, was in store for him, and that it was not in the 
priest’s power to save him from it. “I luve truly repented,” he 
repeated bitterly. 

“And you liave notliing else to tell me?” 

MarceUo was silent for a moment before replying. He realized 
now that the time liad come for him to speak of his mission, 
which, he knew, would involve actions liable to be condemned 
— ^in ^t already condeimied beforehand — by the rules of 
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Christianity. He had foreseen this moment and had rightly 
ascribed die greatest importance to lus own ability to reveal 
the mission. And then, with a quiet, inclaiKlioly feelmg of a 
discovery that he had expected, he found himself, almost at the 
moment when he was opening his mouth to speak, held back by 
an insuperable repugn.mte. It was not a moral disgust, noi was it 
shame nor, indeed, any sense of gudt, it' was somctlung utterly 
diffcre. t which had nothme to do with guilt. It w i., so to speak, 
all overruhng inhibition, dirt, ted by a piofound (omphcity and 
lovalty. He not to spi ik about his mission that was all 
and this w'as uitiniated to hnn m ah authotitati\(? nnnner by 
that same consviencc which h.id uiiiamed dumb and inert at the 
moment when he annoirued tc' the priest “I have killed a man.” 
No*- cnnrelv cons in, ed, he tned on* *. again • > speak, but again he 
was conscious of that same icpugnancc halting his tongue and 
obsfucting his utterance, in the autonntic manner in winch a 
lock spruigs open sshen the ke) is turned. t''iue again, the u fore, 
and with even strongei pi oof, he bad lontitniation oi the pv>wcr 
of authoiity as icptc ent<.d, at th, Mmistiy, by ibc coPtcmplible 
Minister and his no Ic's c«)i»tcniptible scticnry It was, like .all 
othei kuids of aiithotitv', a mysterious thing which, so it se»*mcd, 
sank Its roots dow'n mto the deepest p.irt of his spun, wh*Tcas the 
Chinch, apparently so much mor* authomatne, went ns deeper 
than tlie surface Aftd<'o,l*»i tin first tune In mg deceitful, lies ud 
‘‘O ught J to tell my tiaiic* c before we get mu tied, what I’ve 
told you to-d.iy'” 

“Have you nevei said aiivthmg about it to her?” 

“No, it would be the fust time ” 

“I don't ve any ncctssitv for it,” s.ud the priest, “you would 
upset het tc^ no purpcisc and you would he cndangciing your 
family’s pca*,e of mind ” 

“Yes, you’re tight,” s.ud Marcc.llo, 

Another silence ensned. Then the priest said, in a conclusive 
tone, as though he were putting his last and final question: “ fell 
me, my son, h.sve you ever been a menibci, or arc you a member 
now, of any subversive group oi sect?” 

Marcello, who had not expected this question, was disconcerted 
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and, for a moment, silcmcd. Clearl), be thought, tlic pnest was 
putting this question by Older of his superiors, m order to ascertain 
the political leanings of his flock Ycr if was significant that he 
should ask it he himself who approached the rites ot the Church 
as a matter of form, tonsidciing then as erremomes unrelated to 
the society of which he denied to be a n^cnibtr, was, m point of 
fact, being asked bv the priest not to put lurnsi 11 m opposition to 
chat society This was his request, radier thar that he should not 
put lumsdl III oppt sitic'n to fiun He would have bked to reply 
“No, 1 am a mriubcr ot a group that hunt- down subversive 
ekruciils * Jidt ]jc rrsiUtd thi^ nulici<»us temptation and ^In)ply 
Slid To tcH the tnith, I ain a wciiiin''nt viRicial ** 

'’[ms evidtiulv pic iscd the pnest rt;r, allci a diort pause 

he quietlv lesunicd Now \ou must promise iPc that you will 
pr IV . doti’t n t m tint voa nuist prav lus*" for a lew days, 

oi a Lw ii ontlis . or e\cn a tew us hut il^ tlie icst of vcmi 
liK . Ycni must pi i\ foi vour ov n soul and tor the soul C'f that 
nun ind vou must niak** \oPt \vif(‘ pnv too and )our 
ihildur it \o\i hive my . Pia\ci is the onK thing that can 
draw tiod's attciifiou lo you and obtain Ilo pm toi vou Do 
\oii undcistamP A.nd now conecntrUi voiu thoughts and 

c* 

pr with me ” 

Marcello autom UicalK bowed his bead and listened, through 
tlu giating, to the subdued, hiitrving voice ot the piic^t a^ he 
rc4 lied a prav er m I itin And then the pile v, in a loiuK i ' ^>ice and 
still III I uin, pronounced the fc»nn ot ibsc^lution, and MirccUo 
rose horn the cnntc^^Monal 

But, as he pisnd across m front ot it, tlu curtiin was drawoi 
aside and the prust beiko^d to bun to stop He saw with 
surprise that he was |ust as he had pictured him- - rather fat, bald, 
with a big roimdcd foieheid, thick cvebrows, round brown eves 
that wTic serious but not yitelhgint, a full-hpped mouth A 
country pnest, he thought, a mcndicantjfriu. Ihe priest, in the 
meantime, w^as holding out tow ards him m silence, a little booklet 
with a coloured picruic on its ( 0 \ci- the Lift of Sawt oj 

I oyola m an cdioon lor voung Catholw». “Thank you,’* said 
Marcello, cxamtnmg the httlc book. The pnest made another 
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gesture as though to say that there was no need to thank him, and 
drew the curtain again. Marcello walked away towards the 
entrance door. 

Just as he was on the point of going out, however, he cast a 
glance round the church, with its two rows of pillars, its coffered 
ceiling, its deserted floor, its great altar, and it seemed to him 
that he was saying farewell for ever to an ancient survival of a 
world such as he longed for and such as he knew could never 
exist ag.dn. It was a kind of mirage in reverse, based upon an 
irrevocable past from which liis steps carried him further and 
further away. Then he lifted the hca^y curtain and went out into 
the strong light of a clear sky, into tlie square with its metallic 
clanging of trains and its vulgar background of nondescript 
buildings and shops. 



CHAPTFR SKVEN 


When Marcello got out of the bus in the quarter where his 
mother lived he hccamc conscious, almost immediately, that he 
was being followed, at some distance, by a man. As he walked in a 
leisurely wav up the deserted street, past the walls of g.trdens, he 
t(»ok a quick look at him? He was a man of middlmg height, 
rather stout, with a square face whose expression w.is honest and 
good-natured but not without a certain sly gunning such as is 
often to be seen on the faces of peasants. He was wearing a diin 
suit that hat fudal to a colour between brown and purple, and a 
hat diat was intended to be light grey was pulled well down on his 
head but had its brim turned up in front in the proper peasant 
manner. If he had seen him in the piazza of a small town on market 
day, Marcello would have taken him for a farm badifF. The man 
had travelled up in the same bus as Marcello, had got out at the 
same stopping-plice, and now was following him on the opposite 
pavement without taking much trouble to conceal the fact, 
regulating his p.icc according to Marcello’s and never for a 
moment taking his eyes otfluin. But this fixed stare of his seemed^ 
uncertain of itself— just as though the man were not enyrcly sure 
of Marcello’s identity and wished to study his face before 
approaching liim. 

In this way they walked, together, the whole way up the hiU, in 
the silence and heat of early afternoon. In the gardens, beyond the 
railings of the closed gates, there was no one to be seen; nor was 
there a sign of anyone, up the whole length of the street, beneath 
the green tunnel formed by die overhanging foliage of the pepper- 
trees. Finally this solitude, this silence made Marcello suspicious, 
as being conditions which were clearly favourable for some 
surprise or attack, and which, as such, ivjght have been deliber- 
ately chosen by his pursuer. Bqisqucly, with sudden decisiveness, 
he left the pavement and crossed die street towards the other 
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man. “Perhaps you were looking for me?” he asked, when he 
came within a few paces of him. 

The man, too, kad stopjwd .and, at Marcello's question, with an 
almost timid expression on his face: “Pxruse me,” he said m a low 
voice, “I only followed you because 1 thought perhaps we might 
both be going to the same place . . . otheiwnse I should not have 
dream-d of doing so . . . Excuse me, are you by any ckuice Pr 
Cleria ” 

“Yes, I am,” said Marcello, “and who are you?” 

“Orlando, of die Special Service Police,” s.aid the man, giving .i 
kind of military salute. “I w.as sent b^ (Colonel B.iiuhno ... lie 
gave me two addrcssi's for you — the boarding-house where you 
live and this address here ... As I didn't find you at the Kiarrlmg- 
house, I came to look for you here .and it v happcncil that you 
were on the same bus . . . It’s an urgent matte..” 

“Come along, then,” said Alarrello, w.ilktng ot}| without iihirc 
ado, towards the gate ofhis mother’s vi)l.i. I Ic took a key from his 
pocket, opened the g.itc and invited the man t(» come in. He 
obeyctl. respectfully rcniovuig his hat and displaying a perfec tly 
round head with sparse black hair and, at the cri.wn, a white 
circular bald patch that locskcd exactly like a tonsjiuc. Marcello 
walked in front of him down the path, m.'iking lor tlu* tai end of 
the garden where he knew’ there was a pergola with a table and 
•.two iron ch.airs. As he went, he could not help noticing once .ig.un 
the negl^ted, overgrow’ti look of the garden. The clean white 
gravel upon which, as a child, he h.xd hwed to run up and down, 
had disappeared years ago, buried under soil isr scatteicd .ibroad; 
the outline of the path, sw.a]lowcd up m rough grass, couKl be 
traced chiefly by the remains of two small myrtle hedges, uneven 
now, and with gaps m them, but still rccogniTable. The flower- 
beds running beside the hedges were also smothered in exuberant 
weeds; .the rose-trees and other flow^'ring plants were eiil.mglcd 
with bristling sbr_ubs ana briars in inextricable confusion. Here 
and therertoo, in the sliadcfof tlic trees, could be seen piles of 
rubbish, disintegrated packing-cases, broken bottles and all sorts 
of similar objects which are generally consigned to die attics. 
He averted his eyes in disgust from this sight, asking himself as 
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he had often done I cforc, with a mixture of surprise and dis- 
couragement; “Wh^ on earth can’t they tidy it up? So little is 
needed . . . Why is it?” Further on, the patli ran between the wall 
of the villa and the garden wall, tliat same ivy-covcrcd wall over 
which, as a child, he had been accustc led to liold communication 
with his neighbour Roberto. I le led the Secret Service agent into 
the pergola and sat dowil on the it on (hair, inviting him to do the 
same. Hut he remained respatfullv st.inding “There’s not very 
much to tell. Sir,” he said hastily. ‘ 1 .iin entrusted by the Colonel 
to mfnmi you that you arc to stop, on your w.iy to Paris, at S.” — 
and he namei? a town not fA" fiom tli«“ frontier -“and to go and 
ask foi Signor (iabrio, at No. 3 V’la dei (liiLini.” 

“A (hangeof programme,” tliouglit Marcello. It was character- 
istii. of the Secret Seiviee, as he knew , deliberately and .it the last 
moment to ike changes of plan, with the (•bjett of distributing 
icsponstbility and (overmg up tr.iees. '‘Wheie r. tl I’m to go m 
Via del CliciiU'*” he toiiKl not help asking; "is it a private 
apaitiiieut?” 

“Well, actually no, 1 toetoi ,“ said the Serref Sei vice man w’lth a 
hiviad smile, half knt'wing and half'einbaiiasscd; “it's a bawdy- 
house . . . The propnetress is called rnnehetta Parodi . . . But 
you nuvr ask b.; Signor Cabiio . . . Ihe house, hkc all the'se 
pl.ices. IS open till muhnght . . . But it would reall\ be better. Sir, 
if you went early in the inornmg, when there’s mibody tliere . . . 
I shall lx; there too.” 1 le w'as silent foe a moment; tlien. upadlc to 
mterpret the complete Utk of expicssion vxi Marcello's face, he 
added ui einbari.issiacnt; “That’s jiist fot the sake of sccuiity. 
Sir.” 

Marcello, without saying a w'ord, raised his eyes and considered 
liim for a moment. It w.is his duty to dismiss liim now', but, for 
some reason unknown to himself— perhaps because of the honest, 
homely expression on the sqiyrc, broad f.tcc — he wanted to add a 
word or two, of an imofilcul kind, to show tliat he felt friendly 
towards him. Finally, he asked, at random; “How long have you 
been in the Service, Orlando?” 

“Since 1925, Sir.” 

“And in Italy all the time?” 
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“Scarcch^t all. Sir,” answered die Secret Service man with a 
sigh, eviJimdy anxious for a confidential talk; “oh Sir, if I could 
tdl you what my life has been like since then, and what I’ve been 
through! . . . Always on the move — ^Turkey, France, Germany, 
Kenya, Tunisia . . . never still for an instant.'* He paused for a 
moment, gazing fixedly at Marcello; then, with rhetorical yet 
sincere solemnity, he added: “And all for Family and Fadierland, 
Sir.” 

Marcello again looked up at him as he stood there, hat in liand, 
almost at attention; then, witli a gesture of dismissal, said: “All 
right then, Orlando . . . Tell the Colonel I’ll sttfp at S., as he 
wishes.” 

“Yes, Sir.” He saluted and walked away past the wall of the 
viUa. 

Left alone, Marcello sat staring into cmptuiess. It was hot under- 
ncath the pergola, and the sun, filtering through the leaves and 
branches of the Virginia creeper, scorched his face widi discs of 
dazzling light. The painted iron table, wluch once had been 
spotless, was now a dirty white, with black and rusty stains where 
the paint had flaked off. As he looked out from the pergola he 
could sec the part of die garden wall where the opemng in die ivy 
had been, through which he had been accustomed to communicate 
with Roberto. The ivy was still there, and it might still liave been 
possible to look through into die next-door garden; but Roberto’s 
family go longer lived dierc, and the villa was now occupied by a 
dentist who received his chents in his own home. Suddenly a 
lizard ran down the stem of die Virginia creeper and came 
fearlessly forv'ard on to the table. It was a big lizai d of the most 
common type, with a gieen back and a white belly which 
throbbed against the yellowish paint of the table. Rapidly, 
withTlitdc darring steps, it came quite close to Marcello and then 
stopped dead, its sharp head raised yi his direction, its htde black 
eyes staring in front <if it. He looked at it with affccdon, and did 
not move for fear of frightening it. At the same dine he was 
remembering the occasion when, as a boy, he had slaughtered 
the lizards and then, in order to rid himself of his remorse, had in 
vain sought to involve the timid Roberto as his partner and ally. 
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At the time he had not succeeded in finding anybody to l^hten 
the burden of his guilt. He had been left to face the deadi of the 
lizards alone; and in that loneliness he had recognized the evidence 
of his crime. But now, he thoi^ht, he was not, he never again 
would be, alone. Even if he committed a crime — provided he 
committed it for certain ends — ^he would have the State at his 
bade, as well as its dependent political, social and military organ- 
izations, great masses of people who thought as he did, and, 
outside Italy, other states, other millions of people. What he was 
going to do, he reflected, was, anyhow, a much worse thing 
than the killihg of a few lizards; and yet there were so many 
people on his side, beginning with the honest Sec’-ct Service 
man Orlando, a mariied man and the father of five children. 
“For Family and Fadicrland”; that phrase, so ingenuous in spite 
ofits sol'*"'^ '• /. was like a fine, bright-coloured banner flying in a 
joyful breeze on a sunny day while trumpets sound and soldiers 
march; and it echoed in his cars, inspiring yet sad, mingling hope 
with melancholy. “For Family and Fatherland”, he thought; 
“that’s enough for Orlando . . . why can’t it be enough for me 
too?” 

As he sat there, he heard the sound of a car from the direction 
of die entrance gate, and at once rose with a brusque movemait 
that scare<l the hzard away. Without hurrying, he left the 
pergola and walked towards the gate. An old, black motor-car 
was standing in the avenue, not far from die gate wlu» 1; was still 
open. The cliauffeur, in a white livery with blue fadng.-> was just 
closing it, but when he saw Marcello he stopped and raised his 
cap. 

“Albcri,” said Marcello in lus quietest voice, “we’re going to 
the clinic to-day, so there’s no need to put the car in the garage.” 

“Very good. Signor Marcello,” replied the chauffeur. Marcello 
glanced at him sideways. Alberi was a young man widi an olive 
complexion and coal-black eyes widi whites like glossy white 
china. He had very regular features, close-set white teeth, carefully 
oiled black hair. He was not tall, yet lie gave die effect of being 
built on a large scale, perhaps because of the smallness of his 
hands and feet. He was of the same age as Marcello, but appeared 
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older, owixig, possibly, to a kind of Oriental softness diat in- 
sinuated itself into each one of his features and looked as though, 
with time, it would inevitably turn to plumpness. As he was 
closing die gate Marcello looked at him once again, with pro- 
found av^on; then he walked away towards the house. 

He opened the french window and went into the drawing- 
room, which was almost in darkness. He* was immediately struck 
by the mmty, unwholesome smell that hung in the air, com- 
paratively slight m coiurast with that of the other rooms where his 
mother’s ten Pekinese dogs roamed freely, but all the more 
noticeable here where diey scarcel)^ ever penetrafed. When he 
opened the window a little light came into the room and for a 
moment he saw die furniture in its grey dust-covers, the rolled-up 
carpets standing upright in the comers, the piano muffled in sheets 
pituied together. I le went through the drawing-room and dining- 
room and out into the hall and then started walking up the stairs. 
Half way up, 011 the bare marble step (the carpet, worn out, had 
vanished long since and never been replaced) lay a piece of dog’s 
excrement, and he m.idc a detour so as not to tread in it. When he 
reached the landing he weiitTtraiglu to the door of his mother’s 
room and opened it. He had barely had time to do so before all 
ten Pekinese, like a long-cont.’jncd flood of water that suddenly 
overflows, surged out between his legs and rushed, barking, .ill 
, over the landing and staircase. 1 lesitating in the doorway, he 
watchc 4 them irritibly as dicy r.in away, with their elegant, 
feathery tails and their sulky, almost cat-like muzzles. T hen, from 
the gloomy half-darkness of the room, came his mother's voice; 
“Is that you, Marcello?’’ 

“Yes, Mother, it’s me . . . But what about tliese dogs?” 

“Let them go , . . poor little angels . . . they’ve beat shut up all 
the morning . . . yes, you can let them go.’’ 

Marcello frowned ill-humourcdiy^nd wait into the room. The 
air there'^seerned to him quite unbrcaiheablc: the windows lud 
been shut since the night before and a close, stuffy smell, mingled 
with the smell of dogs and of perfumes, hung everywhere; and 
the heat of the sun on the outside of the shutters seemed to make 
all these smells ferment and turn sour. Stiffly, watchfully, as if 
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he feared, by moving, to dirty himself or to become impregnated 
with these unpleasant odours, he went over to the bed and sat 
down on the edge of it, his hands restmg on his knees. 

Now, as his eyes became gradually accustomed to die semt- 
darkness, he could sec the whole room. Underneath the window, 
in the diffused hght which penetrated through die long ciutains, 
soiled and yellow with age — ^whicb looked to him as though they 
were made of die same flinisy matcnal as the many intimate 
garments scattered about the room — stood a long row of 
alummium plates conraimng the Jogs’ food. The floor was 
littered with slippers and stockings, near die badiroom door, in an 
almost dark corner, he caught a ghmpse of a pink dressing-gown 
hanging over a chair, just as it had been thrown there the cvenmg 
before, half on the ground and widi one sleeve dangling. From its 
survey of the room his cold, disgusted glance travelled to the 
be<l upon which his mother lay. As usual, she had not diought to 
cover herself when he came in, and was half naked. Lying back 
against die head of the bed with its worn and dingy blue silk 
upholstery, her hands clasped behind her head, she stared at him 
in silaicc. Beneath the mass of her h.iir, divided into two puffed- 
out, brown wmgs, her face showed pale and thin, almost trian- 
gular, dommated oy die eyes which looked large and cadaverously 
dark in the dim light. She was wearing a greenish transparait 
undergarment which barely reached the top of her thighs; and 
once again he was forced to think of her, not as the nudd|e-agcd 
woman she really was, but as an eldetly, dried-up htde girl. The 
ribs m her Heshless chest stood out hke a rack made of small, 
sharp bones; and her siuikcn breasts were visible, through the 
transparent material, as two round, dark patches, of perfect flat- 
ness. But it was above all her thighs which aroused a feehng of 
disgust, and at the same time of pity, in Marcello: thin and puny, 
they were just hke those of a little girl of twelve who has not yet 
started to develop her womanly shape. Ills mother’s age betrayed 
itself by certain marks in her wasted skin and by its colour, which 
was of a fi%id, sickly wlutencss with, here and there, mysterious 
bluish or livid patches. “Bruises,” he thought, “or bites, from 
Alberi.” But below the knee her legs still looked perfect, as did 
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her very small feet with their close-set toes. Marcello would have 
preferred not to let his mother see liis ill-hiunour; but once again 
he could not restrain himself. “How many times have I asked you 
not to receive me like that — almost naked?” he said scornfully, 
and without looking at her. 

Impatiently, but without ranqpur, she replied; “Ugh, wliat a 
very strict son I’ve got!” — and drew a'comcr of the bed-cover 
over herself. Her voice was hoarse; and this, too, displeased 
Marcello. He recalled how, when he was a child, it had been 
sweet and clear as a song; this hoarseness was the result of drink 
and other forms of excess. 

After a moment he said: “Well, were going to the clinic 
to-day.” 

“Very well, we’ll go,” said his mother, pulling herself up and 
groping for something behind the head of the bed; “though I 
feel dreadfully ill and though our going to sec him makes no 
dificrence, one way or .mother, to him, poor man.” 

“Still, he’s your husband and my father,” said Marcello, staring 
at the floor wifli his head between liis hands. 

“Yes, of course he is,” she said. She had now retrieved die 
electric cord and pressed the switch. This turned on a dim lamp 
on the bedside table which looked, to Marcello, as if it were 
wrapped round with a pair of women’s drawers. “And yet,” she 
went on, rising from the bed and putting her feet to the ground, 
“to tcV you the trudi, sometimes I wish he would. die ... He 

himself wouldn’t even brow it and I shouldn’t have to go on 

paying all that money for the clinic . . . I’ve so little . . .Just think,” 
she added in a suddenly mournful tone, “just diink, 1 may have to 
give up the car.” 

“Well really, would that matter?” 

“It would matter very much,” she said with childi.sh resentment 
and shamelessness. “As it is, witli,thc car, I have an excuse for 
keeping Albcri and seeing liini whaicver I want to ... If I give it 
up, I shan’t have that excuse any more.” 

“My dear Mother, don’t talk to me about your lovers,” said 
Marcello calmly, digging the nails of one liana into the palm of 
the other. 
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“My lovers! . . . He’s die only one I’ve got . . . If you talk to me 
about that silly hra of a girl you’re going to marry, I’ve a perfect 
right to talk about him, poor dear; he’s far more attractive and 
mtclligent than she is.’’ 

Curiously, these insults to his fianede uttered by his mother, 
who could not bear Giulia, did not offend Marcello. “Perhaps it’s 
true,’’ he said to himself,*“perhaps she really is rather like a hen . . . 
but I like her to be lik e that.’’ In a softened tone, he said: “Well 
then, are you gdin^ to g^ dressed? If we’re going to the clinic, 
it’s time we went.’’ 

“All right, "just a mom<fht’’ Moving hghtly, almost like a 
shadow, she crossed the room on tiptoe, picking up the pink 
dressing-gown from the chair as she passed and throwing it over 
her shoulders. Then she opened the bathroom door and vanished. 

Immediafelv, as soon as his mother had gone out, Marcello 
went over to the window and opened it wide. The air outside 
was hoc and still; yet he seemed to feel an acute sense of relief, 
as though he were looking out on to a gl^er instead of a stufiy 
garden. At the same time he seemed almost to be aware of a move- 
ment of the air in the room bcliind him; heavy with stale perfumes 
and with the stink of animals, it seemed to sdr gradually, to pass 
slowly out thiough the window and then dissolve into space, 
like a huge aerial vomit overflowing from die throat of the 
polluted house. He stood there for some time, looking down at 
the thick foliage of the wistaria whose branches encir«ded the 
window, then turned back mto the room. The disorder and the 
air of neglect struck him afresh, but this time they aroused in him 
more sadness than disgust. In a flash he remembered his mother 
as she had been in her youth; and he had a strong and sickening 
feeling of consternation and rebellion at the decadence and 
corruption which had changed her from the girl she had beai then 
into me woman she was now. There was certainly something 
both mcomprehensible and irreparable at the bottom of this 
transformation; it was neither age, nor passions, nor financial 
ruin, nor feeble intelligence, nor any other precise cause; it 
was something that he felt without being able to explain it, 
somethii^ that seemed to him to be an essential part of her life, 

I 
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in fact to have once constituted its chief merit, hut which had 
since become, by some mysterious transmutation, its mortal 
bane. He left the window and went over to the chest-of-drawers, 
u^n which, amongst a mass of rubbish, stood a photograpli of his 
mother as a' young woman. As he looked at chat dehcatc face, at 
those innocent eyes, at that pretty mouth, he asked liimsclf m 
horror why she was no longer as shc'liad been then. At that 
question there rose a^ain to the surface of his mind die fcclmg of 
repugnance he had for any form of corruption or decadence, a 
repugnance now rendered even more intolerable by a bitter 
feeling of filial reinoise and sorrow'! perhaps it wds his fiult tlut 
his mother had been reduced to diis state, perhaps if he had loved 
her more, or in a different way, she would not have gone to pieces 
in this squalid and hopeless manner. I le felt his eyes fill with tears 
at this duiught, so that die portrait became dim and misty; 
and he shook his head vigorously. At the same moment the 
bathroom door opened and his mother appeared on die dircshold 
in her dressing-gowm. She quickly covered her eyes with her 
arm, exclaiming: “Shut that window . . . shut it at once . . . How 
can you bear that bright light?” 

Marcello went hastily and lowered the shutter; then he moved 
close to his mother and, taking her by the aim, made her sit 
down beside him on the edge of die bed and asked her gendy; 
“And you. Mother, how can you bear this disorder?” 

She looked at him, hesitating, embarrassed. ”1 don’t know 
how it happens,” she said. “Every time I use something I ought to 
put it back in its place . . . but, somehow or other, I never manage 
to remember.” 

“Mother,” said Marcello, all of a sudden, “every age lias its 
owm kind of dignity . . . Why, Mother, why have you let yourself 
go in this way?” 

He was pressing her hand; and she, wdth the odier hand, was 
holding up a hanger from which dangled a dress. For one moment 
he thought he detected a sign of genuine grief in those huge, 
childishly distressed eyes: and actually his mother’s lips were 
trembling slightly. Then, suddenly, an expression of annoyance 
chased away all other emotions. She exclaimed: “Everything that 
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I am, everything that I do, disp1'*ascs you, I know that . . . You 
can’t bear my dogs, or my clothes, or my habits . . . But I’m young 
still, my dear boy, and I want to enjoy hfc in my own way . . . 
And now leave me alone,” she concluded, snatching away her 
hand; “otherwise I’ll never get dressed.” 

Marcello said nothing. His mother went into a comer, slipped 
out of her dressing-go"^ which »hc dropped on the floor, then 
opened the wardrobe and put on her dress m front of the looking- 
glass on its door. When she was dressed the excessive thiimess of 
her sharp hips, of her hollow shoulders and her desliless bosom 
was even mbre clearly rescaled. She looked at herself for a 
moment in the mirror, turning from side to side, wliilc with one 
liaiid she arranged her hair; then, hopping this way and that, she 
slipped her feet into two of the many shoes that lay scattered 
about the floor. “And now let’s go,” she said, taking up a bag 
from the cliest-of-drawcrs and moving towards the door. 

“Aren’t you going to put on a hat?” 

“Why should I? There’s no neal.” 

They started to go downstairs. “You haven’t said anything to 
me about your wedding,” she said. 

“I’m getting married the day after to-morrow.” 

“And where are you going for your honevmoon?” 

“To Paris.” 

“The traditional honeymoon,” she said. When she reached the. 
ball she went to tlie kitchen door and called to the cook: ’^atilde 
... Will you be so kind — call the dogs in before it gets dark.” 

They went out mto the garden. Beyond the trees the car was 
standing, black and duigy, in the drive. “Well then,” she said, 
“it’s decided that you don’t want to come and live here with 
me? . . . Although I don’t find your wife attractive, I would have 
made even tliat sacrifice . . . Besides, I’ve so much room.” 

“No, Mother,” answered Marcello. 

“You prefer to go to your mother-in-law’s,” she said lightly, 
“to that horrible flat: four rooms and a kitchen.” She bent down 
as if to pick a blade of grass; but, in so doing, stumbled and would 
have fallen had not Marcello quickly seized her arm and held her 
up. He felt beneath his fingers the soft, me.tgre flesh of her arm 
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that seemed to move around the bone like a rag tied round a stick; 
and again he was moved with pity for lier. They got into the car, 
Alberi, cap in hand, holding open the door. Then Alberi took his 
place and drove the cat out through the gate. Marcello took 
advantage of the moment when he had got down again to shut 
the gate behind them, to say to his mother: “I would be perfectly 
willing to come and live with you — if’you sacked Alberi and 
tidied up your life a bit and stopped those injections.” 

She looked at him sideways with uncompreWnding eyes. But 
her thin, sharp nose was trembling slightly, and finally this 
trembling spread to her small, hided tnouth, in a pile, wry smile, 
“D’you know what the doctor s.'iys?” she asked. “That one of 
these days I might die from them.” 

“Why don’t you stop them, tlien?” 

“Will you tell me ivliy I should stop them?” 

Alberi got into the car again and put on his dark glasses. 
Marcello’s mother leaned forward and put her hand on the 
chauffeur’s shoulder. It was a tliin, transparent hand with die skin 
stretched tight over the tendons and blotchy with red and bluish 
marks; and the scarlet of the nails was almost black. Marcello 
tried not to look, but could not help it. He saw her hand move 
along the man’s shoulder until it tickled his car in a light caress. 
Then she said: “Well, we’re going to the chnic.” 

* “Very good, nladatn,” said Alberi, without turning his head. 

She closed the dividing pane of glass and threw hei self back on 
die cushions as the car moved gently away. As she fell back on the 
seat, she looked obliquely at her son, and, to the surprise of 
Marcello who was not expecting such intuition on her part, said: 
“You’re angry because I gave Alberi a Utdc caress, aren’t you?” 

As she spoke she looked at him with the childish, despairing, 
slighdy twisted smile that was characteristic of her. Marcello 
tried, unsuccessfully, to alter the disgusted expression on his face. 
“I’m not angry,” he answered, “But I’d rather not have seen.” 

Averting her head, she said: “You can’t know what it means for 
a woman not *-0 be young any more . . . It’s worse than death.” 

Marcello was silent. The car was moving along silendy now 
beneath the pepper-trees, whose feathery branches rusded against 
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the glass of the windows. After a moment she went on: “Tlicre 
are times wlien I wish I was old already ... 1 shall be a thin, clean 
litde old woman” — she smiled with pleasure, her attention already 
distracted by this vision of herself— “like a dried flower that’s been 
kept between the pages of a book.” She placed her hand on 
Marcello’s arm and asked him: ‘‘Wouldn’t you like to have a little 
old woman like that fbr a mother — well seasoned and well 
preserved, as if she’d been put away in naphthahne?” 

Marcello looked at her and answered with some embarrass- 
ment: ‘‘That’s what you’ll be like, some day.” 

She becam<7 serious, and,* lookmg up at him with a dismal 
smile, said: ‘‘D’you really think so? . . . On the contrary. I’m 
convinced, myself, tliat you’ll find me dead, one morning, in 
that room you so detest. ’ 

‘‘Why, Mother?” asked Marcello; but he realized that his 
mother was speaking seriously and might even be right ‘‘You’re 
youns^d you must go on living.” 

‘‘That doesn’t prevent me from dying soon I know it; they 

read it in my hoioscope.” Suddenly she held up her hand, right 
under his eyes, addmg, without any transition: ‘‘D’you like this 

■vf • 

rmg? 

It was a heavy ring with an elaborate setting in vhich was a 
hard stone of a mUky colour. “Yes,” said Marcello, scarcely 
looking at it, “it’s lovely.” 

“You know,” went on his mothei volubly, “sometimes I 
think you’ve inherited everything from your father ... He too, 
in the days when he still had his reason, didn’t like anything . . . 
Beautiful things meant nothing to him . . . The only thing he 
thought of was politics— just like you.” 

Tms time, without knowing why, Marcello was unable to 
repress a strong feeling of irritation. “It seems to me,” he said, 
“that my father and I have nothing at all in common . . . I’m a 
perfectly reasonable person, normal, in fact . . . whereas he, even 
before he went to the clinic — from what I remember, and you’ve 

always confirmed it — was always how shall I say? rather 

excitable.” 

“Yes, but there is soniething in common between you . . . You 
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neidier of you get any fun out of life and you don't want other 
people to do so . . She looked out of the window for a momeut 
and then added suddenly: “I slian’t come to your wedding . . . 
But anyhow you mustn’t be oftended, because I don’t go any- 
where nowadays But since, after all, you are my son, I think 

I ought to give you a present . . . What would you like?” 

“Nothing, Mother,” answered Marcdllo mdifferendy. 

“what a pity!” said his mother ingenuously. “If I’d known 
you wanted nothing, I wouldn’t have spent the money . . . But 
now I’ve bought it . . . Look!” She fumbled in her bag and 
brought out a small white box with an elastic hand rotind it. 
“It’s a cigarette-case ... I noticed that you always carry the paper 
packet in your pocket . . .” She opened the box, took out a flat 
silver case engraved with stripes close tog • Her, flipped it open and 
held it out to her son. It vras filled with Liricntal cigarettes, and 
she took the opportunity of helping herself to one and making 
Marcello light it for her. 

He was a little embarrassed, and, looking at the cigarcttc-casc 
lying open on his mother’s knee, said, without tourhmg it: “It’s 
a very beautiful one and 1 don’t know how to thank you, Mother 
. . . Perhaps it’s even a little too beautiful for me.” 

“Ugh,” said his modier, “how tiresome you arc!” She closed 
the case and, with a prettily intolerant gesture, puked it into 
Marcello’s coat 'pocket, 'fhe car turned the comer of a street 
rather sharply, and she fell on top of him. She took advantage of 
this to place her two hands on his shoulders, throwing back her 
head slightly and looking at him. “Won’t you give me a kiss,” 
she said, “in return for the present?” 

Marcello bent down and touched his motlier’s cheek with his 
lips. She threw herself back in her scat and said with a sigh, 
putting her hand on her breast: “How hot it is! . . . When you 
were little, I sliouldn’t have had to ask you for a kiss . . . You 
were such an affectionate little boy.” 

“Mother,” said Marcello all of a sudden, “d’you remember the 
winter when Father was first taken ill?” 

“Indeed I do,” said his mother ingcnwasly; “it was a terrible 
winter He wanted a separation from me, and to carry you off' 
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with him ... He was mad already . . . Luckily — mean luckily 
for you— he went completely mad, and then it was obvious that 
I was right in wanting to keep you with me . . . But why?” 

“Well, Mother,” said Marcello, taking care not to look at her, 
“what I dreamed of, all that winter was not to go on living with 
you any more — ^with you and Father — but to be sent away to 
school . . . Not that thatiprcvented me from being fond of you . . . 
That’s why, when you say that I’ve changed smee then, you’re 
saying something that isn’t right ... I was just the same then as I 
am now . . . and then, as now, I couldn’t bear hul^ub and dis- 
order . . . that's all.” He Iftid spoken drily, almost harshly; but 
almost at once he repented, seeing a mortified expression darken- 
ing his mother’s face. And yet he did not want to say anything 
that might sound as though he were retracting; he uad spoken the 
truth, and rliat, indeed, was the only thing he could do. At the 
same time he was agam conscious, more mtensely than ever, of 
the oppression of his customary' melancholy, which had been 
reawakened by the unpleasant realization th.it he had been lacking 
in filial piety. ITis mother said in a resigned tone of voice; “Per- 
haps vou’rc right ” At that moment the car came to a stop. 

They got out and walked to the gate of the clime. The street lay 
in a quiet neighbourhood, on the edge of an ancient royal villa. 
It was a short street; on one side there was a row of five or six 
old-fashioned suburban houses partially hidden amongst trees^ 
along the other side ran the railings of th'* clinic. At the end of the 
street the view was blocked hy the old grey wall a«id me thick 
vegetation of the royal park. Marcello liad been visiting his 
fatlicr at least once a month for many years; yet he had never 
grown accustomed to these visits, and he experienced, every time, 
a mingled feeling of repugnance and discomfort. It was much die 
same" kort of feeling that he liad when he went to sec his mother 
in the house in which he had spent his cliildhood and youth; 
but it was very much stronger. His modicr’s disorder and decay 
seemed still to be curable; but for liis father’s madness there was 
no remedy, and it seemed to point to a disorder and decay of a 
more general, and utterly incurable, kind. And so, yet again, as 
he came into that quiet street at his mother’s side, his heart was 
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Oppressed' by a hateful sensation of wretche(hiess and his knees 
shook. He was aware that he had turned pale, and, for one 
moment, as he cast a hasty glance at the black spikes of the 
railings, he felt a hysterical desire to give up the visit and make 
some exaise to run away. His mother, who had not noticed his 
agitation, stopped in front of the sm.all, black iron gate and 

f >ressed the china bell-push, saying: “D’you know wliat his 
atest fixation is?” 

“Wiut?” 


"He tliinks he’s one of Mussolini’s ministers ... It began about 
a month ago I suppose because they let liini read the papers.” 

Marcello frowned, but said nothing. The gate opened and a 
young male nurse appeared: he wore a white overall, and was 
tall and plump and fair with a shaven head and a white, rather 


pulFy fece. "Good-day, Franz,” said Marceht«’s mother graciously. 
“How is he?” 


"We’re better to-day than yesterday,” said the young man, 
speaking with a harsh German accent. "Yesterday we were very 
bad.” 


"Very b.ad?” 

"We had to put on the straitjacket,” explained the male nurse, 
still speaking in the plural, r^cr in the aifcctcd manner of a 
governess speaking of her charges. 

^ "The straitjacket . , . How awfull” In the meantime they had 
passed ^rough the gate and were walking along a narrow path 
between the surrounding wall and the wall of the clinic. “The 
straitjacket, you ought to see it . . . It’s not really a jacket, it’s like 
two sleeves that hold the arms still . . . Before 1 saw it, 1 used to 


imagine it was like a nightshirt, one of those with a Cireck key 
pattern at the bottom . . . It’s so sad to see him tied up like that, 
with his arms tight against his sides.” She went on talking in a 
light, almost gay, tone of voice. 

They walked round the clinic and came out into an open space 
in front of the main facade. The clinic, a white, three-floored 
suburban villa, had the appearance of an ordinary dwelling- 
house, apart from the iron gratings over the windows. Hurrying 
up the stain under tlic pq£ch, the male nurse said: "The Professor’s 
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expectmg you, Signora ClericL” He preceded the two visitors 
into a bare, rather dark entrance hall and went and knocked at a 
closed door, above which was an enamelled plate widi the word 
“Director” upon it. 

The door opened at once and the director of die clinic. Professor 
Ermini, came rushing out, his towering, massive figure bearing 
down upon his visitors 4 “Signora, I’m delighted to see you . . . 
Doctor Clerici, how are you?” His stentorian voice echoed like a 
bronze gong through the frozen silence of the clinic, between its 
bare walls. Marcello’s mother put out a hand which die Professor, 
bending, with visible eflbft, his huge body enveloped in its 
overall, gallandy insisted on kissing; Marcello himself, on the 
other hand, greeted him with the utmost sobriety. The Professor’s 
face was extremely like th.it of a white owl, with large round 
eyes, a big. curved, beak-like nose, tufts of red moustache falling 
over a wndc, clamorous mouth; its expression however was not 
that of the melan3ioly night-bird, but was jowal, though with a 
joviality that was carefully studied and shot through with a kind 
of cold wariness. He led Marcello and his mother up the stairs. 
When they were half way up, a metal object, hurled violently 
from the landing above, came bouncing down the stairs. At die 
same time a j iercing scream rang out, followed by a peal of 
scornful laughter. The Professor bent and picked up the object, 
which was an aluminium plate. “It’s Signora Donegalli,” he said,, 
turning towards the two visitors. “Don’t be alarmed . . Sj^’s just 
an old lady who’s usually perfectly quiet but who, eveiy now and 
then, gets excited and throws anything she can lay her hands on 
. . .” He laughed. “Why, she’d be a clumpion bowls-player, if we 
let her ...” He handed the plate to the mde nurse and walked on, 
chattering, down a long corridor between rwo rows of closed 
doors. “Why, Signora, you’re still in Rome? I thoi^ht you’d 
gone off to the mountains or the sea by this time.” 

“I’m going in about a month,” she repUed. “But I don’t know 
where . . . For once I should like not to go to Venice.” 

“You take my advice, Signora,” said the Professor, as he 
turned a comer in the corridor, “and go to Ischia ... I was diere 
just die other day on a trip . . . It’s really marvellous . . . We 
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went to i restaurant kept by a certain Carminicllo, where wc had 
a fish soup which was a positive poem.” The Professor turned 
half round and made a vulgar but expressive gesture with two 
fingers at the comer of his mouth: “A poem, I tell you — huiiks 
of fish as big as tliis . . . and a bit of everything besides— httlc 
octopuses, rascasse, dog-fish, small oysters, — the latter particularlv 
good — ^shrimps, small cuttlefish — all c«mbined with a delicious 
gravv alia tnarinara . . . garlic, oil, tomato, sweet peppers . . . 
Signora, words fail me.” After assuming a comic, slum Nea- 
politan accent for his description of the fish soup, the Professor 
fell back into his native Roman, and*addcd: “D’you know what I 
said to my wife? — I low about getting a nice litde house in Ischia 
before the year’s out?” 

“Personally, I prefer Capri,” said Ma, '•llo’s mother. 

“But that’s a place for htcrary people aid inverts,” said the 
Professor, in a vaguely brutal way. At that moment a scriis of 
piercing shrieks reached them from one of the cells. The Profe$s».»r 
went to the* door, opened the peep-hole, looked through it foi a 
few seconds, closed it again, and then, turning back, concluded: 
“Ischia, my dear Signora . . . Ischia is the place. Fish soup, sea, 
sun, life in the open air»* . , there’s nowhere like Ischia.” 

Franz, the male nurse, who had been walkmg a few steps m 
front of them, now stood waiting beside one of the doors, his 
^ massive figure clear cut against die bright light from the window 
at the ^d of the corridor. “Has he taken up his usual position?” 
ask^d the Professor in a low voice. The young man nodded. The 
Professor opened the door and went in, followed by Marcello 
and his mother. 

It was a small, bare room, with a bed fixed to the wall and a 
white wooden table facing the "window, wliich lud the usual iron 
grating over it. Sitting at the table with his back to the door, 
busily writing, Marcello, with a shydder of disgust, saw his 
father. A tousled mass of white hair stuck out from liis head above 
his thin neck,‘'which was half hidden by tlie wid^* collar of his 
stiff cape of srriped cloth. He was sitting shghtly ask^, his feet 
thrust into two huge felt slippers, liis elbows and knc'cs turned 
outwards, his head on one side. Exactly, thought Marcello, like 
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a puppet with broken wires. The entrance of his three visitors did 
not make him turn round; on the contrary, he seemed to redouble 
his attention and zeal over what he was writing. The Professor 
went and stood between the window and the table and said, with 
false joviality: “Well, Major, how goes it to-day? . . . How are 
you?” 

The madman did not answer; he merely raised liis liand, as 
much as to say: “One moment, don’t you sec I’m busy?” The 
Professor gave Marcello’s mother an understanding look and said: 
“Still at that report, eh. Major? But isn’t it going to be too long? 

. The Duct hasn’t time fo read things if they’re too long . . . 
He himself is always brief, concise . . . Brevity, conciseness, 
Major.” 

The madman made the same sign as before, waving his bony 
hand; thr" with a strange, wild craziness, he threw a sheet of 
paper up into die .air over his own bowed head. It landed in the 
middle of the room, and Marcello bent and picked it up: it 
conuined nothing but a few incomprehensible words in a 
writing full of flourishes and underiinings. Marcello eould not be 
sure even that they were words. WhiL he was examining tlic 
piece of paper, die nudinan began throwing more pieces into the 
air, still with me same gesture as though he were fuiiously busy. 
The sheets of paper came fl>Tng up over liis white head .and were 
sc.attered about all over the room. As he ducw them up in tlie ait^ 
his gestures became more and more violent, and soon tl\p whole 
room was full of htdc sheets of squared paper. ‘ J'oor dear,” 
said Marcello’s mother; “he always did have a passion for 
writing.” 

The Professor bent forward slightly to speak to the madman. 
“M^or,” he said, “here are your wife and son . . . Don’t you want 
to see them?” 

Tliis dme the madman spoke, at last, in a low, muttering, 
hurried, hostile voice, like someone who has been disturbed in the 
middle of an important occupation. “Let them come back to- 
morrow . . . unlc^ss they have any concrete proposals to make . . . 
Can’t you sec my antechamber’s filled with people that I shan’t 
have time to receive?” 
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“He donks he’s a minister,’’ Marcello’s mother whispered to 
him. 

“Minister for Foreign Affairs,’’ the Professor confirmed. 

‘‘That Hungarian anair,’’ said the madman all of a sudden in an 
urgent, subdued, troubled voice, still busily writing, “that 
Hungarian afiair . . . And the head of the government in Pragtie 
. . . And what are they doing in London? And the French, why 
can’t they understand? But why can’t they understand? Why? 
Why? Why?’’ With each “why?’’ the voice of the madman rose 
higher; oil finally, widi the last one which he almost screamed, he 
leapt from his cbW and turned rounds &cing his visitors. Marcello 
raised his eyes and looked at him. Beneath the white, upstanding 
hair, the thin, brown, wasted face, widi its deeply scored, vertical 
wrinkles, bore imprinted upon it an expression of solemn, 
consdentioos gravity, of anguish, almost, from the effort of rising 
to an im^inary occasion of speech-making and ceremony. The 
madman was holding one of his Htde sheets of paper on a level 
with his eyes; and without more ado he began reading, with a 
strange, breathless haste: “Duce, leader of heroes, king of earth 
and sea and sky, prince, priest, emperor, commander and soldier’’ 
— ^here he made a gesture of impatience, tempered however by a 
certain ceremoniousness, as much as to say, “et cetera, et cetera’’; 
— “Duce, in this place, which . . — and he made another 
j;esture, as if to say, “I’ll skip that part, it’s superfluous,’’ — then 
he stari;^ again: “In this place I have written a report that I beg 
•you to read from the first’’ — ^he stopped and looked at his visitors 
— “to the last line. Here is my report.’’ After these introductory 
words, he threw the sheet of paper up in the air, turned toward 
the table, took up another and began reading the report. But this 
time Marcello could not catch a single word: it was true that the 
madman was reading clearly and distinedy, but his extraordinary 
haste caused him to run one word into anodier as if the entire 
speech consisted of one sii^le word of inordinate length. The 
words, thought Marcello, must be melting upon his tongue even 
before he uttered them, as though the devouring fire of madness 
had dissolved their shapes like wax and fused them into a single 
oratorical substance, of a soft, elusive indistincmess. As he went 
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on reading, the words seemed to enter more inextricably one 
into the oAer, becoming shorter and shorter and more and more 
contracted, and the madman himself began to appear over- 
whelmed by this verbal avalanche. Widi increasing frequency he 
took to throwing avray the diieets of paper after he had read only 
the first line; until, ail of a sudden, he broke off his reading 
altogether, leapt with surprising agility on to the bed, and 
there, retreating into the comer at its head, standing upright 
against the wall, plunged, so it appeared, into a declamatory 
speech. 

That he draught himself to be haranguing an audience, 
Marcello understood more from his gesture than from his words 
which, as before, were disconnected and senseless. Like an orator 
facing a crowd from an imaginary balcony, the madman now 
raised both arms towards the ceilmg; now bent forwards with 
one hand ouisirctched, as though to introduce some subtle point; 
now threatened, with fist clenched; now raised his hands, palms 
outward, to the level of his face. At a certain pomt there was 
evidently a burst of applause from the imaginary crowd he was 
addressing; for the madman, holding out liis hand in a character- 
istic gesture with palm turned downwards, seemed to be demand- 
ing silence. Bui the applause, clearly, did not cease, in fact it 
increased in intensity; and then, havmg again asked for silence 
with that same gesture of entr^ty, the madman jumped down 
from the bed, ran across to the Professor and, holding hina by 
the sleeve, implored him in a tearful voice: “Do please make them 
keep quiet . . . What docs applause matter to me? ... A declara- 
tion of war . . . How can one make a declaration of war if their 
applause prevents one from speaking?” 

“We’ll make the declaration of war to-morrow. Major,” said 
the Professor, looking down at the madman from the height of 
his towering figure. 

“To-morrow, to-morrow, to-morrow,” yelled the madman in 
a sudden access of fury in which anger was mingled with despair, 
“it’s always to-morrow . . . The declaration of war has got to be 
made now ... at once.” 

“But why, Miqor? What does it matter? Now, in this heat? 
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Those pbor soldicn, d’you want to make them fight in this heat?” 
The Professor slyly wriggled his shoulders. 

The madman looked at him in perplexity, obviously discon- 
certed by his objection. Then he cned: “The soldiers must cat 
ices . . . People eat ices m the summer, don’t they?” 

“Yes,” said the Professor, “people cat ices in the summer.” 

“Well then,” said the madman with a>triumphant air, “Ices, lots 
of ices, ices for everybody.” Muttering, he went to the tabic, and, 
still standing, seized hold of his pencil and scribbled a few words 
on a remaining sheet of paper and then handcQ it to the doctor. 
“Here’s the declaration of war,” he* said. “I’m nett going to have 
anything more to do with it . . . You must take it to the right 
person . . . Oh, these bells, oh, oh, these bells.” ilc gave the papci 
to the doctor and then went and crouched down on the floor in 
the comer beside the bed, like a terrified animal, clutcliing his 
head with his two hands and repeating in an anguished voice; 
“Oh, these bells . . . Couldn't these bells stop fiir a moment?” 

The doctor cast a quick glance at the slicct of paper and tlicii 
handed it to Marcello. At the top of the page was written; 
“Murder and melancholy”, and, lower down; “War is decLircd”, 
all of it in the same large handwriting with elaborate flourishes. 
“ ‘Murder and melancholy’ is his motto,” said the doctor. “You’ll 
find it written on all these sheets ... He has a fixation about those 
two words.” 

“The bells,” whimpered the madman. 

“Does he really hear them?” asked Marcc^o’s mother, puzzled. 

“Yes, probably . . . They’re haUucinati^s of die hearing, just 
as the applause was, previously . . . Petrie suffering from these 
disorders can hear dincrent kmds of n^ses, even voices speaking 
real words ... or the sounds made by animals ... or the noise of 
an engine, a motor-bicycle, for in^liince.” 

“The bells,” screamed the ma^an in a terrible voice. 

Marcello’s mother retreated /towards the door, murmuring; 
“It must be frightful . . . Poor ^car, there’s no knowing what he’s 
suffering ... 1 know that I myself, if I happen to be underneath a 
bell-tower when they’re ringmg the bells, I feel I’m going mad.” 

“But does he suficr?” asked Marcello. 
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“Wouldn’t you suHer if for hours and hours you heard great 
bronze bells ringing very close to your car?” The Professor turned 
towards the sick man and added: “Now we’ll make the bells stop 

titling . . . We’ll send the bell-ringer to sleep We’ll give you 

something to drink and you won’t hear them any more.” He 
made a sign to the tnale nurse, who immediately went out; then, 
turning to Marcello agaiii, he went on: “These are rather serious 
forms of disorder . . . The patient passes from a state of fra)itic 
cheerfulness to one of profound depression , . .Just now, while he 
was reading, he was wiltily excited, now' he’s depressed . . . Do 
you wont to sa^ anything to fuin?” 

MatceUo looked at his father, who was still whimpering 
pitifully, liis head in his hands, and said in a cold voice: “No, I 
have nothing to say to liim, and besides, what’s the use? ... He 
wouldn’t '’ndersMnd anyhow.” 

“Someiimcs they understand,” said the Professor, “they under- 
stand more than you think, they recognize people, even we 
doctors are taken in . . .” He laughed. “It’s not so simple.” 

Marcello’s mother went over to the nudman and said, in an 
atfid^le sort of way: “Antonio, d’you recognize me? . . . Here’s 
MarceUo, your son . . . He’s getting married the day after 
to-morrow , . . j)’you undei stand? He’s getting married.” 

The madman looked up, as it were hopefully, at his wife, as 
an injured dog looks up at his master when the latter bends down 
over liim and asks him, in hum.-m words, what is the mattf^t' The 
doctor turned towards Marcello, exclaiming: “Gcttmg married, 
getting married ! Why, my dear Doctor, 1 knew nothing about 
It . . . My wannest congratulations . . . My most sincere good 
wishes.” 

“Thank you,” said Marcello drily. 

His mother, moving towards tlie door, said in her ingenuous 
way: “Poor dear, he doesn’t understand . . . If he did, he wouldn’t 
be pleased, any more than I am.” 

“Please, Mother,” said Marcello shordy. 

“Never mind, your wife has to please you, not other people,” 
she replied in a conciliating tone. She turned back towards the 
madman and said to him: “Good-bye, Antonio.” 
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“The bells,” whimpered the madman. 

They went out into the corridor, meeting Franz as he came in 
carrying a glass with the soothing mixture in it The Professor 
closed ^ door and said: “It’s a curious thing. Doctor, how insane 
people keep up with the news, how up-to-^ate they are . . . and 
how sensitive they are to everything that interests the general 
public . . . Now, for instance, mere’s Fascism, there’s the Duce, 
and so you’ll find that a very large ntunber of them develop 
fixations, like your father, with regard to Fascism and tlie Duce . . . 
During the war there was an endless number of insane people who 
thought they were generals and whio wanted to tkke the place of 
Cadoma or Diaz . . . And more recently, at the time of Nobile’s 
flight to the North Pole, 1 had at least three patients who knew for 
certain exactly where the famous red tent was and who had 
invented a special apparatus for rescuing the shipwrecked men . . . 
Mad people are always abreast of the times ... In spite of their 
madness they do not ccase,~fundamcntally, to take part in public 
life, and madness itself is the means they use to take part in it — in 
their own character, of course, as good, but mad, citizens.” 
The doctor laughed coldly, delighted with his own wit. And 
then, turning towards Marcello’s mother, but with the obvious 
intention of nattering Marcello himself, he said: “But as far as the 
Duce goes, wp’re all just as mad as your husband, aren’t we. 
Signora? — mad enough to need tying up, mad cnougli for 
treatment with the douche and the strait jacket . . . The whole of 
Italy is just one big lunatic asylum, ha, ha, ha.” 

“In that way my son is certainly quite mad,” said Marcello’s 
modier, naively reinforcing the doctor’s compliments; “in fact 
I was saying to Marcello, on our way here, that there were 
certain points of resemblance between him and his poor 
fkther.” 

Marcello hung back in order to avoid hearing what they were 
saying. He saw them walk away towards the far end of the 
corridor, then turn the comer and disappear, still chattering. 
He stopped; he was still holding in his hmd the sheet of paper 
upon which his father had written his declaration of war. He 
l^tated, took out his pocket-book and put the paper into it. 
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Then he hastened his step and rejoined his mother and the doctor 
on the nound floor. 

“W^ then, good-bye, Professor,” his mother was saying. 
“But that poor dear man — ^is there really no way of curing him?” 

“For the present there is nothing science can do,” answered the 
doctor without a hint of solemnity, as though repeating a worn- 
out, mechanical formul^ 

“Good-bye, Professor, said Marcello. 

“Good-bye, Doctor, and again, my warmest and sincercst good 
wishes.” 

They walked down die nafrow gravel path and went out into 
the street to the car. Alberi was there, beside the open door, cap 
in hand. They got in widiout a word and the car started. Marcello 
sat silent a moment and then asked his mother: “Mother, I want 
to ask you a question ... I diink I can speak frankly to you, 
can 1 1? 

“what is it?” said his mother vaguely, examining her face in the 
little mirror of her powder-compact. 

“This man that 1 call my father and dut we’ve just visited — 
is he really my father?” 

His mother started laughing. “Really,” she said, “sometimes 
you are radicr strange . . . And why shouldn’t he be your father?” 

“Mother ... at that time you aheady had — ” Marcello hesitated 
and then concluded “ — ^you already had lovers . . . Isn’t it 
possible . . . ?” 

“Oh no, it isn’t possible at all,” said his mother widi calm 
cynicism. “The first time I decided to be unfaithful to your father 
was'when you were already two years old . . . The funny thing 
about it is,” she went on, “that it was precisely with this idea of 
your being another man’s son that your father’s madness began . . . 
He had a fixed idea that you were not liis son . . . And d’you know 
what he did one day? He took a photograph of me with you as a 
baby . . .” 

“And made boles tlirough the eyes of both of us,” concluded 
Marcello. 

“Ah, so you knew that,” said his mother, radier astonished. 
“Well, that was really the beginning of his madness ... He was 

K 
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obsessed' by the idea that you were die son of a certain man that 1 
used to see occasionally at that time ... I don’t need to say that it 
was endrely his own imaginadon — You’re his son, one has only 
to look at you . . .*’ 

“Surely I’m more like you than him,’’ MaiccUo could not help 
saying. 

“You’re like both of us,’’ said his mother, clinching the matter. 
She put her powder-compact back in her bag, and added: “I’ve 
told you already: if there were nodiing else, you’ve both got a 
fixation about politics — he hkc a madman, and you, thank God, 
like a sane person.’’ 

Marcello said nothing, but turned his face towards the window. 
The idea of resembling his father inspired in him an intense 
disgust. The reference to ilesh and blood, in family relationships, 
had always been repellent to him as an impure, unjust definition. 
But the resemblance to which his mother alluded not merely 
disgusted, but in some obscure way frightened, him. What con- 
nection existed between his father’s madness and his own most 
secret being? He remembered the phrase he had read on the sliect 
of paper, “Murder and melancholy”, and shuddered thoughtfully. 
The melancholy was already upon him, like sT second skin more 
sensitive than his real one; and as for the murder . . . 

The car was now gomg through streets in the centre of the 
town, in the falsC blue light of dusk. Marcello said to his mother: 
“I'll gpt out here’’, and he leant forward to knock on the glass in 
order to warn Alberi. “Then I’ll sec you on your return,” said 
his mother, giving him imp^itly to understand that she would 
not be coming to the wedduig; and he was grateful to her for her 
reticence: fnyohty and cyni^m had at least that advantage. He 
got out, bailed die door, and disappeared into the crowd. 



Part Two 


e^APTER EIGHT 

As soon as the train began to move, Marcello left the window 
where he was Standing conversing with his mother-in-law — or 
rather, hstening to her conversation — and went back into the 
compartment. Giuha, on the other hand, remained at the window; 
and from the compartment Marcello could see her m the corridor 
as she Icar.*- out and waved her handkerchief widi an anxious 
urgency tlut gave a certain pathos to a gesture otherwise 
quite ordinary. Doubtless, he thought, she would stand there 
waving her handkerchief as long as she thought site could catch 
a glimpse ofher mother’s figure on the platform; and, for her, the 
moment when she ceased to see that figure would mark in the 
clearest possible way her own complete and final detacluncnt from 
her life as a girl —a detachment she had both feared and longed for 
and which, with her own departure in die train wliile her mother 
was left behind, took on a painfully concrete character. Marcello, 
looked a moment longer at his wife as she hung out 4>f the 
window, in her light-coloured dress that was ruckled up, by the 
movement ofher arm, over the well-defined forms ofher figure; 
then he sank back on the cushions, closing his eyes. When, after 
some time, he opened them again, his svife was no longer in the 
corridor and the train was ^eady out m the open country: 
they were crossing an arid, treeless plain, already wrapped in 
twilight obscurity, benrath a green sky. Here and there the 
ground rose up into bald hills, and between these hiUs appeared 
wide valleys wliich, surprisingly, were devoid both of human 
habitations and of human figures. A few brick ruins, on the tops 
of the hills, emphasized the feeling of solitude. It was a restful 
landscape, thought Marcello, inviting one to reflection and 
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£kncy. And now, over the horizon at tlic far side of the plain, the 
moon had risen, round and blood-red, with a glistening white 
star at its tight hand. 

His wife had disappeared and Marcello hoped that she would 
not come back for a few minutes; he wanted to think, and, for die 
last time, to feel himself alone. He went back, in memory, over 
the things that he had done during the la«t few days, and realized, 
as he recalled them, that they brought him a feeling of vague but 
profoimd satisfaction. This, he thought, was the only possible 
way in which to change one’s own life and one’s own personality 
— by action, by movement in time and in space. As usual he was 
especially pleased at the things that tightened his bonds to die 
normal, ordinary, expected world. The wedding morning: 
Giulia, in her wedding dress, running joyfully from one room to 
another in her rustling silk; him«:lf entering the lift with a bunch 
of hlies-of-the-valley in his gloved hand; his mother-in-law who, 
the moment he came in, threw herself sobbing into his arms; 
Giulia pulling him behind the door of a cupboard in order to kiss 
him at her case; the arrival of the witnesses, two of Giulia’s friends, 
a doctor and a lawyer, and two friends of his own from the 
Ministry; leaving the house for the church, widi people looking 
out of die windows and from the pavements, as they went away 
in three cars — himself and Giulia in the first, die witnesses in the 
.second, and his mother-in-law and two female friends in the 
third. A curious thing had happened during the drive: the car 
had stopped at a traffic signal and, suddenly, there had appeared 
at the window a red, bearded face with a bald forehead and a 

E rominent nose. It was a beggar; but, instead of asking for alms, 
e had said, in a hoarse voice; “How about giving me a coiifctto*, 
you two?” — and at the same time had thrust his hand right into 
the car. The sudden apparition of the face at the window, the 
indiscreet hand stretched'* out towards Giulia, had irritated 
Marcello, who, with perhaps excessive severity, had answered: 
“Go on, get away, we’ve nothing for you.” At which the man, 
who was probably drunk, had shouted out at the top of liis voice: 
“A curse upon you!” and had disappeared. Giulia, frightened, had 
* Confetti are the sugar-plums given 011 tlte occasion of » wedding. 
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clung to him, murmuring: “It’ll bring us bad luck”; and he, 
shrugging his shoulders, had replied; “Nonsense . . . he’s just a 
drimk.” Then the car had started again and the incident had 
slipped almost at once from his mind. 

Inside die church everything had been normal, in other woid 
quiedy solemn, ritual, ceremonious. A httlc crowd of relations 
and friends sat here and there in the front p^s before the high 
altar, the men in dai^ clothes, the woniai in hght-coloured, 
springlike frocks. The church, very rich and ornate, was dedicated 
to a saint of the Counter-Reformation. Behind the high altar, 
beneath a canopy of gilded 'Gronze, diere was, indeed, a statue of 
this saint in grey marble, larger dian life, gazing with eyes up- 
turned to heaven and palms outstretched. Behind the statue, the 
apse of the church was covered with frescoes in the baroque 
manner, liv'dy and full of flourishes. CiiuHa and he had ^elt 
down in tiont of the marble balustrade, on a red velvet cushion. 
The witnesses stood in order behind tlicm, two by two. The 
service had been a long one, for Giulia’s family had insisted on 
giving it the greatest possible solemnity. From its very beginning, 
an organ up in the ‘balcony over the cntiance-door had started 
playing and had gone on contmuously, now, as it were, softly 
snoring, now bursting forth in a triumphant clamour beneath 
the echoing vaults. The priest had been extremely slow — so 
much so that Marcello, after observing with satisfaction that the 
ceremony, in all its details, was exactly os he liad imagined ancl 
desired, after assuring himself that he was doing just what 
milhons of mariied couples had been doing for hundreds of 
years before him, had allowed liis attention to wander and had 
started examining the church. It was not a beautiful church, but 
it was very large, and had been conceived and built, like all Jesuit 
churches, in order to achieve a theatrical solemnity. The enormous 
statue of tlie saint, kneeling in an ecjtatic attitude beneath his 
canopy, was erected over an altar painted to represent marble 
and crowded with commonplace silver candlesticks, vases of 
flowers, ornamental statuettes and bronze lamps. Behind the 
canopy was the curvclif the apse, with its frescoes by some 
painter of the period: vaporous, Celling clouds, sucli as might 
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have figured on die curtain of an opera-house, lay across a blue 
sky streaked by swords of light from a hidden sim; upon the 
clouds sat various sacred personages, painted with a few hold 
strokes and with more decorative sense thnn religious spirit. 
Prominent amongst ^e others and as though overtopping them 
all, was the figure of the Eternal Father; and all of a sudden 
Marcello, as he looked at that bearded, fiice, could not 

help seeing in it the face of the beggar who, shordy before, had 
appeared at die window of the car asking for a sugar-plum and 
wno had then cursed him. At that moment the organ was playing 
loudly and with an almost menacing sternness which seemed to 
admit no touch of sweetness; and so it was that a resemblance 
which in other circumstances would have made him smile (die 
Eternal Father disguised as a beggar putting his head in at the 
window of a taxi and demanding a sug^r-plum) recalled to kis 
mind, for some inexplicable reason, those Biblical verses concern- 
ing Cain which his eye had happened to fall upon when he had 
opened a Bible one day, a few years after the Lmo affair: 

What hast thou done^ The voice of thy brothef's blood crieth wtto me 
from the ground. 

And now art thou cursed from the earth, which hath opened her mouth 
to receive thy brother's blood from thy hand; 

When thou tillesf the ground, it shall not henceforth yield unto thee 
her strength; a fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in the earth. 

And Cain said unto the Lord, My punishment is greater than I can 
bear. 

Behold, thou hast driven me out this day from the face of the earth; 
and from thy face shall I be hid; and I shall be a fugitive and a vagabond 
in the earth; and it shall come to pass, that every one that findeth me 
shall slay me. 

And the Lord said unto him, Therefore, whosoever slayeth.Cain , 
vengeance shall be taken on him sevenfold. And the Lord set a mark 
upon Cain, lest any fading him should kill him. 

These verses had seemed to him, that day, as though they had 
been written espeaally for him, cursed as he was for his in- 
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voluntary crime, yet at die same time, by dut same curse, made 
sacred and untouchable. And then, after he had read tiiem over 
several dmes and meditated upon diem, he had grown tired of 
thinking about them, as often happens, and had forgotten them. 
But toat morning in church, as he looked at the figure in the 
frnco, they had come back to him, and once again they had 
seemed well suited to his own case. Coldly, but not without a 
gloomy conviction dia^ he was thrusting the instrument of his 
thought into a soil fertile with analogy and significance, he had 
speculated, while the service continued, upon this point; if there 
was really such a thing as a cSirse, why had it been hurled against 
liiin? With this question his mind was again clouded over with the 
clinging melancholy that continually oppressed him — the 
melancholy of a man who is lost and who knowi that there is 
nothing he can do to save himself— and he had told himself that 
by instinct, at Mty rate, if not by conscience, lie knew that he was 
under a curse. Not, however, because he had killed Lino, but 
because he had sought, and was still seeking, to free himself from 
the burden of remorse, of corruption, of abnormality which that 
far-off misdeed had feud upon him, without having recourse to 
rehgion or the abides of religion. But what could he do about it, 
he had gone on to think; he was like that and he could not change 
himself. There was indeed no ill will in him, only die honest 
acceptance of die condition to which he was bom, of the world 
as he found it. It was a condition far removed from religion, a 
world in which the place of religion was taken by other things. He 
would have preferred, certainly, to have entrasted his life to the • 
ancient, benevolent figures of the Christian faith, to God who was 
so just, to the Virgin so motherly, to Christ so merciful; but, at 
the very moment when he was conscious of this desire, he reahzed 
that his own life did not belong to him and that therefore he could 
not entrust it to whomsoever he wished; and that he was outside 
religion and could not enter into it again, even in order to purify 
himself and become normal. Normality, as he had thought, was 
now elsewhere; or perhaps it was yet to come, and had to be 
reconstructed through painful effort, through doubt and through 
blood. 
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As if to confirm these thoughts, he had, at that moment, looked 
at the woman beside him, at the woman who in a tew nunutes 
would be his wife. Ciiuha was kneeling, her hands clasped 
together, her face and eyes turned towartls the altar, carried 
away, it seemed, by her own joyful, hopeful ecstasy. And yet, at 
his look — as though she had been aware of it on Her body bke the 
contact of a hand — she liad at once turned and smiled at him with 
her e)'’s and her mouth, with a tender .'^humble, grateful smile 
full of an almost animal-like innocence. He had snuled back at 
her, though less openly; and then, as though it had sprung from 
that smile, he had felt — perhaps fof tlie first time since he had 
known her — an impulse, if not actually of love, at least of 
profound affection mingled with compassion and tenderness. 
And then, strangely, it had seemed to him for a moment that his 
look had undressed her, had removed both lier wedding-dress and 
her most intimate garments, and that he rould sec her, young and 
fresh and healthy with her rounded breasts and belly, kneeling 
there naked beside him on the red velvet cushion, clasping her 
hands. And he was naked too; and, irrespective of any ritual 
consecration, they were on the point of being truly united, as 
animals in the woods arc united; and this union, whether or not he 
believed in the rite in which he was taking part, would really 
come about, and from it, as he wished, children would be bom. 
With this thought it had seemed to lum, for the first time, that 
he was placing his feet on firm ground, and he had reflected: “Tliis 
woman in a short time will be my wife . . . and 1 shall possess 
her . . . and she, when slie has been possessed, wall conceive 
children . . . and this, for the present, for lack of anytliing better, 
will be my point of departure towards normahty.” 

But at that moment he had seen Giulia moving her lips in 
prayer, and, as he watched that eager movement of her mouth, 
it had seemed to him that her nudity had suddenly been clothed 
again, as if by enchantment, with her w'cdding dress, and he had 
realized that she, Giulial for her part, believed firmly in the ritual 
consecration of their union; and he had not been displeased at this 
discovery; in fact, it had brought him a fecliag almost of relief. 
For Giulia normahty was not, as for him, a thing that had to be 
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found or reconstructed; it was there; and she was immersed in it 
and, whatever happened, would never forsake it. 

And so, as the ceremony came to an end, there had been a 
sufficiency of feeling and of affection on his part — a feeling and an 
affection of which he had at first thought liimsclf incapable, and 
that he felt to be inspired by deep inpulscs coming from within 
liimself rather than suggested by the place and the marriage rite. 
Everything, in fact, liad been carried out according to the rules of 
tradition, in such a way as to satisfy not only those who believed 
in such rules but himself also, who did not believe in them but 
wished to act«s though hetiid. As he was walking out with his 
wife on his arm, just at the moment when they stopped in the 
doorway at the top of the steps leading down from the church, 
he had heard Giulia’s mother, behind him, say to a friend: “He is 
such a goo^ kind man . . . You saw how deeply moved he was . . . 
He loves her so much . . . Really Giuha couldn’t have found a 
better husband.” And he had been pleased at having been able to 
inspire so satisfactory an illusion. 

As he came, now, to the end of these reflections, he was con- 
scious of a sort of sharp, zealous impatitnee to rcassumc his role 
as a husband at the point at wliich he had left it after the wedding 
ceremony. He turned his eyes away from the window, which 
now — since night had fallen— was full of nothing but black, 
faintly glittering darkness, and looked out into the corridor in 
search of Giulia. I Ic svas aware of a shght feeling of irritation .*t 
her absence, and this gave liim pleasure, for it seemed to him a 
sign of the naturalness with w'hich he was now playing his part. 
He wondered, at tliis point, whedier he ought to possess Giulia in 
the inconvenient sleeping-berth, or wait till they arrived at S., 
the end of the first stage of tlieir journey; and, at diis thought, he 
was aware of a sudden, strong desire, and made up his mind to 
possess her in the train. That was the right thing to happen in 
such a case, he diought; besides, he felt strongly inclined for it, 
bodi from carnal appetite .and from a kind of self-satisfied 
loyalty to his role as a husband. Giulia, however, was a virgin (a 
fact he knew for certain) and to posses her would not be easy. 
He realized that he would be almost pleased if, after trying in vain 
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to break her virginity, he had then been forced to wait for the 
hotel at S. and the convenience of a double bed. Such things 
happened to the newly wed — ^ridiculous though utterly normal 
— and he wanted to be like the most normal of the normal, even 
at the cost of appearing to be impotent. 

He was on the point of going out into die corridor, when die 
door opened and Giuha came in. She was in a skirt and blouse 
only, having taken offher jacket, which she was carrying over her 
arm. Her comely bosom pressed exuberandy against the white 
linen of her blouse, infusing into it a faint, pinkish flesh-colour; 
her face was radiant with joyous Satisfaction; only her eyes, 
latter, softer, more languid than usual, seemed to reveal an 
amOTOUs alarm, an almost frightened excitement. Marcello 
noticed all these things with complacency: Giulia was indeed the 
bride who prepares to surrender herself for the first time. She 
turned a litde awkwardly (she always moved a litde awkwardly, 
he thought, but it was an attractive awkwardness, like that of a 
healthy, innocent animal) in order to shut the door and pull 
down the curtain, and then, standing in front of him, tried .to hang 
up her jacket on a hook beside the luggagi-rack. Hut the train 
was going very fast; and, as it took some pmnts at full speed, the 
whole carriage seemed to heel over and she fell on top of him. 
Cunningly, she corrected her fall and sat on his knees, putting her 
arms round his neck. Marcello felt die full weight of her body 
resting on his oivn thin legs, and automatically he placed his arm 
round ner waist. She said, in a low voice: “D’you love me?” 
and at the same time lowered her face towards his, seeking his 
mouth with her own. They kissed lingeringly, wlule the train 
ran on at a high speed— the accomphcc, so to speak, of their kiss, 
since at every jolt their teeth knocked together and Giulia’s nose 
seemed anxious to penetrate right into his face. At last they 
separated, and Giulia, without getting off his knee, conscien- 
tiously took a handkerchief from her bag and Aviped his lips, 
saying: “You’ve got about half a pound of Hpstick on your 
mourn.” Marcello, stiff in the Icp, took advantage of another 
jolt of the train to slide her heavy body away from him on to the 
seat. “You naughty creature,” she said, “don’t you want me?” 
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“They sdll have to come and make up the beds,” said Marcello, 
rather embarrassed. 

“Just f^cy,” she went on without any transition, looking all 
round her, “it’s the first time I’ve ever traveUed in a slceping-cat.” 

Marcello could not help smiling at the ingenuous way in which 
she spoke, and asked: “D’you like it?” 

“Yes, I like it very much,” she said, looking round again. 
“When do they come to get the beds ready?” 

“Soon.” 

They were silent; and then Marcello looked at his wife and 
found that slie^ too, was locking at him, but witli a changed 
expression — ^with timidity and apprehension, almost, although 
the vivid, happy expression of a few minutes before still lingered 
in her face. She saw he was looking at her and suuled as if to 
excuse hers<*lf. and then, without a word, put out her hand and 
pressed lus. x*rom her moist and loving eyes two tears sUpped 
down her checks, followed by two more. Giulia went on lonlang 
at him as she wept, trying all the time, pitifully, to smile through 
her tears. At last, with sudden impetuousness, she bent down and 
started wildly kissing his hand. Marcello was disconcerted by this 
weeping: Giulia was by nature cheerful and not very sentimental, 
and it was the fn st time he had seen her in tears. But she gave him 
no time to come to any conclusion, for she sat up and said 
humedly: “Forgive my crying like diis . . . but I was thinking 
that you’re so much better than I am and that I’m not worthy 
of you.” 

‘ Now you’re starting to talk like your mother,” said Marcello 
smiling. ‘ 

She blew her nose and then replied calmly: “No, Mummy says 
these things without knowing why she says them . . . But I have 
a good reason.” 

“What reason?” 

She looked at him for some time and tlien explained: “I’ve got 
to tell you something, and afterwards perhaps you won’t love me 
any more . . . But I've got to tell you.” 

“What is it?” 

^ She answered slowly, looking at him closely as though she 
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wanted to catch the very first sign of the scornful expression she 
feared. “I’m not what you think I am,” she said. 

“What d’you mean?” 

“I’m not . . . Well, in fact. I’m not a virgin.” 

Marcello looked at licr and suddenly understood that die 
normal character wliich he had hitherto attributed to bis wife 
did not, in reality, exist. He did not know what was concealed 
behind this incipient confession, but hof knew now for ccrcaui 
that GiaUa, according to w'hat she herself had said, was not what 
he had thought. There came over him a premonitory feeling of 
sadety at the idea of what he was* going to heat, and a desire, 
almost, to refuse to listen to her confidences. But the first thing to 
do was to reassure her; and diis was easy for him, because whether 
that famous virginity of hers existed or not did not really matter 
to him in the least. He replied, in an affectionate voice: “Don't 
worry ... I married you because I was fond of you, not because 
you were a virgin.” 

Giulia shook her head and said: “I knew you liad a modem 
mentaUty . . . and that you wouldn’t make a fuss about it . . . 
But I had to tell you, all the same.” 

“A modem mentality,” Marcello could not help diinking with 
some amusement. The phrase was like Giulia herself, and made up 
for the absent virginity. It was an innocent phrase, though its 
iimoccnce was not quite of the kind he would liave expected. 
'Taking her hand, he said: “Come on, don’t let’s think about it 
any more;” and he smiled at her. 

Giulia smiled back at him. But again, while she was still 
smiling, tears filled her eyes and gushed dowm her checks. 
MarccUo protested: “Come, come . . . what’s the matter now? . . . 
I’ve told you I don’t mind.” 

Giuha’s response was a singular one. She threw her arms round 
his neck but turned away her head, holding it against his chest and 
looking down so diat Marcello could not see her face. “I’ve got 
to tell you every tiling,” -she said. 

“what d’you mean, cvcrydiing?” 

“Everything that happened to me.” 

“But it doesn’t matter.” 
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“Please let me ... It may be s:I*y, but if I don’t tell you I shall 
feel I’m hiding something from you.’’ 

“But why?’’ said Marcello, stroking her hair. “I suppose you 
had a lover . . . someone you thought you were fond of ... or 
that you really were fond of . . . Why do I have to know about 
it?’’ 

“No, I wasn’t fond of him,*’ she answered at once, almost 
contemptuously, “and i never diought I was . . . We were lovers 
more or less right up to the day when 1 got engaged to you . . . 
But he wasn’t a yourg man like you ... He was an old man of 
sixty — disgusthig, and hard,*and nasty, and exacting ... a friend 
of die family — you know him.” 

“Who is it?’’ 

“Fenizio, the lawyer,’’ she said briefly. 

Marcell.' ^ive a start. “But he was one of our wimesses . . .’’ 

“Yes, he insisted ... I didn’t want him to be, but I couldn’t 
refuse ... It was a wonder that he even allowed me to get 
married . . .’’ 

Marpello recalled that he had never cared for this lawryer 
Fenizio, whom he hafl very often met by chance at CJiuha’s home: 
he was a small, rather fair man, bald, with gold spectacles, a 
pointed nose which wrinkled up when he laughed, and a lipless 
mouth. A man, he also recalled, who was very calm and cold but 
who, within that same calmness and coldness, had his own un- 
pleasant kind of aggressiveness and pct^.ince. He was^strong, 
too: one hot day he had taken otf liis coat and rolled ’ip his sliirt- 
slccvcs, showing thick, wliite arms bulging with muscles. “But 
whatever did you see in him?’’ he could not help exclaiming. 

“It was he who saw something in me . . . and very early, too . . . 
I was his mistress, not for a niontli or for a year, but for six years.’’ 

Marcello made a quick mcnt.d calculation. Chulia was now 
twenty-one, or just over; dierefore . . . Astonished, he repeated: 
“Six years?’’ 

“Yes, six years ... I was fifteen when . . . d’you understand?’’ 
Giulia, he noticed, although she was speaking of things wiiich, to 
all appearances, still gave her pain, kept up the usual drawling, 
.good-natured tone that she used tor the most indifferent senps of 
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gossip. “He took advantage of me on the very day, more or Icss> 
diat poor Daddy died ... If it wasn’t the very same day, it was the 
same week ... As a matter of fact, I can tell you the exact date: 
just 8ight days after my father’s funeral . . . And remember, he 
was an intimate friend of my father’s, and liis trustee . . .’’ She 
paused for a moment, as if, by her silence, she wi^cd to stress the 
impi^ behaviour of the man; then she went on: “Mummy was 
doing" nothing but weep at that time, and of course going to 
church a great deal . . . He came one evening when I was alone in 
the flat; Mummy had gone out and the maid was in the kitchen . . . 
I was sitting at the table in my ro*om, busy doing my home- 
work ... I was preparing for my exam at dut time ... He came 
in on tiptoe and went round behind me, d>cn leant down over 
my exercise-book and asked me what I was doing ... I told him, 
without turning round ... I hadn’t the slightest suspicion, in the 
first place because I was quite innocent — and you can believe me 
when I say I was as innocert as a two-year-old child— and also 
because he was like a relation to me ... I used to call him ‘Uncle’, 
just fiincy! . . . Well then, I told him I was preparing my Latin 
exercise, and he — d’you know what he did?— he took hold of me 
by my hair, with one hand, but very firmly ... He often did that, 
for a joke, because I had splendid hair, long and w.ivy, and he said 
his fingers couldn’t resist it . . . When I felt him pulling, 1 still 
thought it was ajokc and said to him: ‘Let me go, you’re hurting 
.*. .’ — ^Ijut he, instead of letting go, forced me to get up and, still 
holding me at arm’s length, steered me towards the bed, which 
was in the comer near the door, as it still is . . . I— just imagine — 
I was so completely innocent, I still didn’t imderstand . . . and I 
said to him, I remember: ‘Let me go, I’ve got to do my exercise’. 
At that moment he did let go of my hair . . . but no, I can’t tell 
you ’’ 

Marcello was on the point of asking her to continue, th inking 
that she was ashamed; but Giulia, who had stopped merely in 
order to time her effects, resumed: “Although I wasn’t yet fifteen, 
I was already very well developed, almost like a grown-up 
woman ... I didn’t want to tell you because just to speak of it 
still hurts me ... He let go of my hair and squeezed me against 
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his chest, but so hard that I couldn’t even manage to scream and I 
almost fainted . . . perhaps I really did faint . . . And then, after 
that embrace, I don’t knoAV what happened: I was lying on die 
bed and he was on top of me and 1 had understood everything, 
and all my strength had left me and 1 was just like an inanimate 
object in his hands, passive and inert and without any will-power 
. . . and so he did just what he wanted with me . . . Later I cried, 
and then, to comfort nif.', he told me he loved me, that he was 
mad about me — you know, the usual things . . . But he also told 
me, in case I hadn’t thoroughly understood, that I wasn’t to say 
anything to Mummy unless ‘i* wanted him to ruin us . . . Appar- 
ently Daddy, latterly, had made a mess of his affairs, and our 
material welfare now depended on /iioiT. . After that day he came 
back other times . . . but not regularly . . . always when I wasn’t 
expecting him ... He used to come into my room on tiptoe, 
bend down over me and ask me in a severe voice: ‘Have you done 
your exercise? No? . . . Well, come and do it with me, tlieii.’ And 
then, as usual, he would take me by my liair and conduct me at 
arm’s length to the bed ... I tell you, he had an absolute passion 
for getting hold of m^ hair.” She laughed, almost heartily, at the 
memory of this habit of her former lover’s, as one laughs at some 
characteristic, imiable quality. “And so we went on for almost a 

S , he continuing to swear diat he loved me and that, if he 
I’t had a wife and children, he would have married me . . . 
and I’m not saying he didn’t mean it . . . But if he had really been* 
fond of me, as he said, diere was only one way for him to show 
it — to leave me alone . . . Anyhow, after a year, in desperadon, I 
made an attempt to get rid of him: I told him I didn’t love him 
and would never love him, that I couldn’t go 011 in that way, 
that I couldn’t get anything done and was in a bad state and 
hadn’t passed my exam, and that if he didn’t let me alone 1 would 
have to give up my studies altogether . . . And then he— just 
imagine — ^he went and told Mummy that he understood my 
character and was convinced that 1 wasn’txut.out for intellectual 
study and that, since I was now sixteen, the best thing would be 
for me to get a job ... To start oflf with, he offered me a post as 
.secretary in his office . . . D’you sec? . . . Of course I resisted as 
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hard as I could, but poor darling Mummy said I was being un- 
grateful, that he had been, and still was, such a help to us, that 1 
mustn’t miss such a fine opportunity; and so, in the end, I was 
forced to accept . . . Once 1 was in his office and with him all 
day long, there was no possibility of stoppi^, as you may 
imagine . . . and so I began again, and finally he got me into die 
habit of it, and I gave up protesting . . . You know how it is: I 
felt there was no hope for me any more gnd became fatalistic . . . 
But when, a year ago, you told me you were fond of mcT I went 
straight to him and said to him that, this time, the whole thing 
was really finished ... He protested, vile creatur^a that he is, and 
threatened to go to you and tell you the whole story ... So 
d’you know what I did? 1 took up a sharp paper-cutter that lay 
on his desk and held the point of it to his tliroat, and I said: ‘If 
you do that, I’ll kill you;’ and then I went on: ‘He shall know 
about our relations, it’s only right that he should . . . But I’m 
going to be the one to tell him, not you . . . From to-day onwards 
you simply don’t exist for me . . . and if you make the slightest 
attempt to come between him and me I’ll kill you ... I’ll go to 
prison for it but I’ll kill you.’ I said tliis in a tone that made_him 
realize I meant it . . . and from then onwards he never breathed 


another word — except when he tried to get his own back by 
writing that anonymous letter in which he spoke of your 


father . . . 


ff 


“Ah, so that’s who it was,’’ Marcello could not help exclaiming. 

“Of course ... I recognized the paper at once and tlie typing 
too.” She was silent for a moment, and then, in sudden anxiety, 
took Marcello’s hand and added: “Now I’ve told you everything 
and 1 feel better . . . But perhaps 1 ought not to have told you, 
perhaps now you won’t be able to endure me any more, perhaps 
you’ll hate me.” 

Marcello did not answer, but remained silent for a long time. 
Giulia’s tale had aroused in his mind neither hatred for the man 


who had abused her nor pity for her, who lud endured that 
abuse. The very manner m wliich she had told her story — 
passionless and sensible, even when she was expressing repugnance 
or contempt — excluded any feeliugs so decided as hatred or pity. 
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And so he hitnsclf, as it were by contagion, was inclined to regard 
the matter in a not dissimilar light, with a mixture of indulgence 
and resignation. He felt,'if anything, an entirely physical amaze- 
ment, unconnected with any sort of criticism — like filing into an 
unexpected void. And, as a reaction, he was aware of a sharpening 
of his habitual melancholy at being confronted with this un- 
foreseen confirmation of a rule of deca^nce to wliich he had 
hoped, for a moment, \)iat GiuHa might be an exception. Yet, 
strangely, liis conviction of the profoundly normal character of 
Giulia’s whole personality remained unaffected. Normality, he 
suddenly realized, did not coitsist so much in holding aloof from 
certain experiences as in the standard by which one judged them. 
Chance had willed that both he and Giulia had had something in 
their hves to co^nccal, and, consequently, to confess. But whereas 
he himself ff^lt utterly incapable of speaking about Lino, Giulia, 
on the other hand, had not hesitated to reveal to him her relation 
with the lawyer, choosing, for this revelation, the moment which, 
according to her ideas, was most suitable — die moment of their 
marriage, which, she conceived, ought to wipe out the past and 
open up for her an eiftirely new way of life. This thought gave 
him pleasure because, in spite of everything, it confirmed Giulia’s 
normality, which lay, precisely, in her ability to indemnify 
herself by die customary, ancient methods of religion md the 
affections. Distracted by these reflections, he turned his eyes 
towards the window and did not notice how alarmed his wj^ was 
at his silence. Then he felt her trying to embrace him and heard 
her voice asking him: “You don’t say anything? It’s true, then . . . 
you're disgusted at me . . . The truth is that you can’t bear me any 
more and you’re disgusted at me.” 

Marcello wanted to reassure her; and he made a movement 
towards her, so as to take her in his arms. But he was thwarted 
by a violent Jolt of the train, so that, without meaning to, he 
struck her in the face with his elbow. Giulia interpreted diis 
involuntary blow as a gesture of rebuff and immediately rose to 
her feet. The train, at that moment, had just entered a tunnel, 
with a lohg, mournful whistle and a thickening of the darkness at 
.the window. Throt^h the clatter, redoubled by the echo of the 
t 
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tunnel, he seemed to catch the sound of a sob from Giulia as, w'th 
arms outstretched, she swayed and stumb^d towards the door of 
the compartment. He -wsa surprised and, without getting up, 
called to her; ‘‘Giulia.” Her only answer was to open the door and 
disappear into the corridor, stdl swaying and stumbling in diat 
distressing manner. 

For a moment he sat still, then, suddenly alarmed, rose and 
followed her out. Their compartment was in the middle of die 
coach, and he at once saw his wife hurrying along the deserted 
corridor in the direction of the outside door. As he saw her 
moving swifdy over the thick, softfcarpet between the mahogany 
walls, the words she had spoken to her former lover flashed across 
his mind: “If you say anything I’ll kill you”; and he thought he 
had perhaps been ignorant, hitherto, of one aspect of her character 
and had mistaken her good-nature for sloth. At the same moment 
he saw her bend down and fumble witlT the handle of die door. 
Darting forward, he seized her by the arm and pulled her back. 

"'‘What on earth are you doing, Giulia?” he asked in a low voice, 
through die clatter of the train. “What did you think . . . ? It was 
the train ... 1 meant to turn round and 'Instead 1 bumped into 
you.” 

She stiffened as he put his arms round her, as though she 
intended to struggle. But, at the quiet, sincerely surprised tone of 
his voice, she seemed to calm down suddenly. After a moment, 
bending her head, she said: “rm sorry, perhaps I made .i mistake, 
but 1 had the impression that you hated me, and so 1 just wanted 
to make an end of cverydnng ... It wasn’t a gesture; if you 
hadn’t arrived I should have really done it.” 

“But why? . . . Whatever liad come into your head?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Wejl, to cut a long story short . . . 
Getting married, for me, was a far more important thing than you 
think , . . When I really felt you couldn’t bear me any more, 1 
thought: there’s nothing else to be done . . .” She shrugged her 
shoulders again and added, at last raising her face towards him 
with a smile: “Just think, you would have been left a widower 
almost before you were married.” 

Marcello looked at her for a moment without speaking. 
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Evidently, he thought, Giulia was sincere: it was perfectly true 
that she had attached a far greater importance to marriage dian he 
had imagined possible. And he understood, then, with a feeling of 
astonishment, that her hiunblc remark was an indication of her 
complete participation in the nuptial rite, which for her — unlike 
himself— 1^ been what it truly oii^t to have bear, neither more 
nor less. So it was not surprising that, after a self-surrender so 
impassioned, slic should have thought, at the first disillusionment, 
of killing herself. He tpld himself that this was almost a piece of 
blackmail on Giulia’s part: either you forgive me or I kill myself; 
and once again'he was consaous of relief at finding her so like 
what he had wished her to be. Giulia had turned away again and 
appeared, now, to be gazing at the window. He put his arm round 
her waist and murmured in her ear: “You know 1 love you.” 

She tor.i '•! it once and kissed him with a passion so impetuous 
that Marcello was almost frightened. That was the way, he 
thought, in which pious women in churches sometimes kissed 
crosses, or relics, or the feet of statues. The clatter of the tunnel 
had m<Mnwhilc died down into the usual swift, rhythmic sound of 
wheels in the open air* and they separated. 

They stood there side by side in front of the window, hapd in 
hand, gazing into the darkness of the night. “Look,” said Giulia at 
last, in her noriml voice, “look over there . . . What can it be? A 
house on fire?” 

There was indeed a fire, like a sliining red flower in the ipiddle 
of the dark p^e of glass. “1 daresay it is,” said Marcello, and 
lowered the window. As the mirror-like brighmess of the glass 
was withdrawn from the outside darkness, the cool wind of the 
train’s motion blew into liis face, but the red flower remained, 
hanging mysteriously in the blackness of night, whether far or 
near, liigh or low, it was impossible to tell. Then, after staring for 
some time at the four or five petals of fire that seemed to be 
moving and dirobbing, he turned his eyes to the bank beside die 
railway-line, along which the feeble lights of the train were 
riinning, together with his own and Giulia’s shadows. Suddenly 
he was conscious of a sensation of acute bewilderment. Why was 
-he in this train? And who was the woman standing beside him? 
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And where was he going? And who indeed was he? And where 
had he come firom? He did not suffer as a result of this bewilder- 
ment; on the contrary, it was pleasing to him as a feeling already 
familiar which perhaps also constituted the very background of his 
most intimate being. “I’m just like that fire over there in the dark- 
ness,” he thought coldly. ‘*I shall dare up and then die down again 
without reason and without result . . .just a little piece of destruc- 
tion hanging in the blackness of night.” • 

He started at Giulia’s voice informing him: “Look, they’ve 
evidently made up our beds”; and he realized that, while he 
himself had been lost in contemplation of that distant fire, for her 
there remained simply the question of dicir love; or rather, to be 
more exact, the approaching union of their two bodies; she was 
concerned, in fact, with what she was doing at the moment and 
nothing else. She had already walked off, not without a kind of 
repressed impatience, towards their compartment; and Marcello 
followed some distance behind her. He paused a moment in the 
doorway to allow the conductor to come out, and then went in. 
Giulia was standby in front of the mirror and, regardless of the 
door being still open, was taking off her blouse, unbuttoning it 
from the bottom to the top. Without turning round, she said to 
him: “You take the top berth, and I’ll have the bottom one.” 

Marcello clo$ed the door, climbed up mto his berth and 
,immediately started undressing, placing Ifis clothes in the racks 
as he went. Naked, he sat waiting on the bed, his arms clasping his 
knees. He heard Giulia moving about, the titikling sound of a 
tumbler in its metal holder, the thud of a shoe frlling on the 
carpet, and other noises. Then, wldi a dry chek, the bright 
electric lamps went out, leaving only the purplish glimmer of 
the night-lamp; and Giulia’s voice said: “Are you coming?” 
Marcello hung his legs over the edge, twisted round, placed one 
foot on the lower berth and bent sideways to get into it. As he 
did this, he saw Giulia lying naked on her back, her arm across her 
eyes, her legs spread out. In the dim, deceptive light her body 
seemed of a cold, mother-of-pearl whiteness, with dark patches 
at the groin and under the arms and a dull pink at the breast; 
and she appeared lifeless, not only because of this deathly pallor 
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but because of her relaxed and utter stillness. But as Marcello 
bent over her, all at once she sliook herself with a violent jerk 
like the spring of a closing trap and pulled him to her, throwing 
her arms round his neck, opening her legs and clasping her feet 
behind his back. Later, she thrust him hardly away and curled up 
against the wall, all hud^cd up with her forehead against her 
knees. And Marcello, lying beside her, imdcrstood that wt which 
she had drawn, with su^ frantic passion, from his body and which 
she had enclosed and preserved so jealously in her own womb, no 
longer belonged to him, but would have its growth in her. And 
this, he thou^t, he had dofie in order to be able to say, once at 
any rate; “I have been a man like all other men ... I have loved, 
I have united myself with a woman and have begotten another 
human being.” 



CHAPTER NINE 


A S soon as he thought Giulia had fallen asleep, Marcello got out 
of bed and started dressing. The room was full of a fresh, trans- 
parent half-light that gave a hint of the splendid brilliance of 
June o\or sky and sea. It was a typical Riviera hotel-room, high, 
white, with blue plaster decorations in the form of flowers and 
stalks and leaves, Ught-coloured wooden fumitucc in the same 
flor^style as the plasterwork, and, in one comer, a big green palm. 
When he was dressed, he tiptoed to the window, pushed the 
shutters sightly apart and looked out. There, immcrhately, was 
the wide, smiling expanse of the sea, made vaster, even, by the 
perfect clearness of the' violet-blue horizon, which seemed, as a 
faint breeze passed over it, to be lit up, wave after wave, by a tiny 
sparkling flower of sunhght. Marcello lowered his eyes from the 
sea to the promenade: it was deserted; nu one was sitting on the 
benches pkced here and there m the shade of the palm-trees, 
facing the sea; no one was walking along the grey, clean asplult. 
He examined this view for some little time, men closed the 
shutters again and turned to look at Giulia as she lay on the bed. 
She was naked said asleep. The position of her body as she lay 
<in her side brought into prommence the pale, ample roundness 
of her nip, from which die upper part of her body seemed to 
hang limp and lifeless, like the stem of a wilting plant from a vase. 
The back and the hips, as Marcello knew7 were the only firm, 
sohd part of that body; on the farther side of it, invisible to him 
now but present to his memory, was the softness of her belly, 
flowing over, in tender folds, on to the bed, and of her breasts, 
dragged down by their weight, one over the other. Her head, 
hidden by her shoulder, could not be ^en; and Marcello, remem- 
bering that he had possessed his wife only a few minutes before, 
had ^ at once the feeling that he was looking, not at a real person, 
but at a machine made of flesh, beautiful and lovable but brutal, 
made for love and for nothing else. As if his pitiless stare had 
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awoken her,' she suddenly stirred and sighed deeply, and ‘then 
said, in a clear voice: “Marcello.” He stepped quickly to her side, 
answering affectionately: “Here I am.” She turned over, trans- 
ferring from one side to the other her cumbrous weight of female 
flesh, lifted her arms blindly and clasped them round his hips. 
Then, with her hair falling over her face, she slowly, tenaciously, 
rubbed her nose and mouth against liim, seeking his grom. She 
kissed him there, with a kind of humble, passionate fetisUsm, 
paused a moment, motibnless, her arras still round him, then fell 
back on the bed, overcome with sleep, her hair covering her 
face And no\v she was asltep again, in the same position as 
before, except tliat she had changed from her right to her left 
side. Marcello took his coat from its peg, tiptoed to the door and 
went out mto the pass:^e. 

He went dovm tlie wide, echoing staircase and out through 
the door of t'ue hotel on to tlie promenade, for a moment he was 
dazrled by the sunlight reflected in flashing points from the surface 
of the sea; he closed his eyes, and then, as though his senses had 
been revived by darkness, he was struck by a sharp smell of 
horse-uime. There was a row of three or four cabs there, standing 
in a patch of shade behind the hotel, white covers on their seats, 
their drivers <i>lcep on the box. Marcello went to the first of 
them and jumped m, calling out the address; “Via dei Glicini.” 
He noticed that the driver threw hmi a quick, meaning 
glance before, without speaking a word, lie wlu}»pcd up his 
horse. 

The cab bowled along the sea front for some distance and 
then turned mto a short street consisting of villas and gardens. At 
the far end of the street rose the first of die Ligurian l^s, lumin- 
ous, vine-decked, with grey olive-trees here and there, and a few 
tall red houses with green window-frames standing on the slope. 
The street led straight towards the Hank of the hill; pavements 
and aspluJt came to a sudden end, giving place to a sort of grassy 
track. The cab stopped and Marcello looked up: he saw, set back 
in a garden, a grey, three-floored house with a black-slated roof 
and mansard windows. The cabman sa^i drily: “This is it,” took 
his money and hurriedly turned his horse. Marcello thought that 
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he was offended at having had to bring him to this place; but 
perhaps, he reflected, pushing open the gate, he was attributmg 
to him the repugnance that he himsdf felt. 

He walked up the path between two dusty pittosporum liedgcs, 
towards a door set widi panes of coloured glas^ lie had al^ys 
hated such places and had never entered one except for two or 
three times in his youth, coming away, each time, with a feeling of 
disgust and remorse, as though at something unworthy which he 
ought not to have done. Feclmg sick at heart, he went up the two 
or three steps, pushed open the glass door, letting loose a jingling 
mechanism of bells, and found himk'lf in a Pompwian hall, fa^ig 
a staircase with a wooden banister. He recognized the sickly smell 
of face-powder, sweat and semen; the house was immersed in 
silence and summer afternoon tevpor. As he was looking round, 
there appeared from somewhere or other a sort of maidservant, 
dressed in black with a white apron tied round her waist; she was 
small and slim, and her sliarp, fcrrct-like face was enlivened by 
two brilliant eyes. She came towards him with a shrill ^‘Ciood- 
day” uttered in the gayest of tones. “I want to speak to the 
proprietress,” he said, takmg off his hat <Wth perhaps excessive 
politeness. “All right, pretty boy, you shall speak to her,” 
repUed the woman, speaking in the local dialect; “but in the 
meantime you’d better go into the drawing-room . . . The 
proprietress will come to you . . . Go in there.” Marcello, irritated 
both l^y her famihar way of speaking to him and by the mis- 
understanding, nevertheless allowed himself to be pushed towards 
a door which stood half open. He saw, in an uneven half-hght, a 
long, rectangular, empty room, with a row of red-upholstered 
divans all roimd the walls. The floor was dusty, like that of a 
station waiting-room; the worn and dirty stuff or the divans, too, 
suggested the dreariness of a pubhc place widiin the intimacy and 
secrecy of a private' house. Marcello, imccrtain wliat to do, sat 
down on one of the divans. At the same moment — like the 
sudden unburdening of boweb long unmoved — there could be 
heard, all through the house, a sort of disintegration, a pattering 
sound, the precipitate rush of feet down the wooden staircase. 
And then the thing that he had feared happened. The door 
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opened and the peevish voice of the maidservant annotlhced: 
“Here arc the young ladies all for you.” 

Lazily, unwillingly they came in, some of them half-naked, 
some more or less dressed, two of them dark and three fair, three 
of middling height, one decidedly small and one enormous. The 
latter came and sat down beside Marcello, Bopping down on die 
divan with a sigh of exhausted satiifacdon. At first he turned away 
liis face, then, fascinated, moved slightly round again and looked 
at her. She was truly Vnormous, pyramidal in shape, her hips 
broader than her waist, her waist broader than her shoulders and 
her shoulders broader than her head, the latter being extremely 
small, with a snub-nosed face and a tress of black hair twisted 
round her forehead. A yellow silk brassiire supported her low, 
swelhng breasts; below her navel a red skirt hung wide open 
like the -'’irtain of a theatre, displaying the dark groin and the 
massive white tliighs. Seeing that she was being looked at, she 
smUed suggestively to one of her companions who was sitting 
against die opposite wall, hcaypd a sigh, and then passed her hand 
between her legs as though to pull them apart into a less hot 
position. Marcello, offended by this idle immodesty, would have 
liked to pull .iway the hand with which she was rubbing herseli 
underneadi her belly; but he had not the energy to move. The 
thing that struck him most in these female cattle was the irrepar- 
able quahty of their degradation: it was die same thing that made 
him shudder with horror in face of lii> mother’s midity^and His 
fadier’s madness, and wliich was at the source of his almost 
hysterica] love of order, quietness, tidiness, composure. At last 
the woman, turning towards him, said in a benevolent, jocular 
tone: “Well, don’t you like your haremr . . . Have you made 
up your mind?” — and immediately,*’ in an impulse of f^ntic 
disgust, he got up and ran out of the room, followed, it seemed to 
him, by a burst of laughter 'ind some obscene remarks in dialect. 
Furious, he went towards the staircase, thinking that he would go 
up to the floor above and search for the proprietress, but at that 
moment, behind him, there was another peal from the front-door 
bell, and when he, turned he saw, standing on the threshold, 
the astonished and — to his eyes, in his present embarrassment 
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— almost paternal, figure of the Secret Service agent, 
Orlando. 

“Good-day, Sir . . .• But where are you going. Sir?” the latter 
exclaimed quickly, “you mustn't go upstairs.” 

“As a matter of fact,” said Marcello, pausing and becoming 
calm again inunediately, “I thmk they mistook me for a client . . .” 

“Stupid women,” said Orlando, shaking his head. “Come with 
me. Sir . . . I’ll show you the way You’re expected. Sir”’ 

He preceded Marcello through the ^lass door and into the 
garden. One behind the other, they walked down the path 
between the pittosporum hedges and turned royiid behind the 
house. The sun was scorcliing m this part of the garden, with a 
dry, sharp heat of dust and vegetation run wild. Marcello noticed 
that all the shutters of the villa were closed, just as though it were 
uninhabited; and the garden, too, was full of weeds and appeared 
to be abandoned. The Secret Service man was now making for a 
low, white biulding which took up the whole of the far end of the 
garden. MarccUo remembered having noticed little houses like 
this, at the bottoms of gardens behind villas of this kind in other 
watering-places: in summer the owners wtould let die villa and 
re^e into them, restricting themselves to a couple of rooms in 
order to make money. Orlando opened the door without 
knocking and stuck his head in, announcing: “Here is Doctor 
Clerici.” 

* Marcello walked forward and found himself in a small room 
fitted dp, in a summary sort of way, as an otfice. The air was thick 
with smoke; a man was sitting at the table, his hands joined and 
his face turned towards him. The man was an albino; his face had 
the glowing, rosy transparency of alabaster, and was flecked with 
yellow freckles; his blue eyes, inflamed and almost red, with 
white lashes, were like those of certain wild animals which live 
amongst the polar snows. Accustomed as Marcello was to die 
disconcertmg contrast between the dull bureaucratic, style and 
the often ferocious tasks of many of liis Secret Scr^ricc colleagues, 
he could not help saymg to himself that diis man, at any rate, 
was perfectly suited to his position. There was more than cruelty 
in that sp^tral countenance — a kind of ruthless fury, almost, that 
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was yet kept within bounds by the conventional r^dir^ of 
his military bearing. After a momuit of embarrassing immobility, 
the man rose brusquely to his feet, revealing die shortness of his 
stature. “My name is Gabrio,” he said. Then he immediately sat 
down and went on, in an ironical tone: “So here you arc, at last, 
Dr. Clerid.” 

His voice was metallic and dis.igrecable. Marcello, without 
waiting to be asked, also sat down and said: “Yes, I arrived this 
morning.” 

“I did, in fact, expect you this morning.” 

Mai cello hesitated: should* he tell him that he was on his 
honeymoon? He decided not to, and concluded quietly: “It 
warn t possible for me to come earlier.” 

“So I see,” said the man. He pushed the bo> of cigarettes 
towards M-’-rcIlo with an ungracious “Do you smoke?” — then 
lowered his head and started reading a sheet of paper lying on the 
table. “They leave me here, in this house wluch may be hospit- 
able but isn’t in the least secret, widiout information, without 
directives, practically without money . . all, here it is.” He 
went on reading for* some time, and then raising his head, 
added: “They told you, in Rome, to come and sec me, didn’t 
they?” 

“Yes, the same man tlut brought me here just now came and 
notified me that i was to break my journey here and come and 
see you.” 

“Yes, exaedy.” (.Jabrio took the cigarette from his mouth and 
put it carefully dovra on the edge of the ash-tray. “At the last 
moment, it appears, they changed their mmds . . . The programme 
is altered,” 

Marcello did not bUnk an eycUd; but a wave of indefinable 
relief and hope rushed over him exhilaratingly : pi'rhaps he would 
now be allowed to simplify his journey, to reduce it to its 
ostensible motives of Paris and a honeymoon. He said, however, 
in a clear voice: “What docs that mean?” 

“It means that the plan is modified and, consequendy, your 
mission also,” continued Gabrio. “This man Quadti was to luve 
been watched, you were to have got into touch with him, gained 
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his ‘confidence, even got him to entrust you with some com- 
mission or other . . . Now, on die other hand, in my last com- 
munication from Rome, Quadri is specified as a troublesome 
person, to be suppressed.” Gabrio took up his cigarette again, 
inhaled a mouthnu of smoke, and replaced it in the ash-tray. 
‘‘In fact,” he explained, in a more convetsational tone, ‘‘your 
mission is reduced to practically nothing . . . All you have to do 
is to get into touch with Quadri, availitig yourself of the fact that 
you know liim already, and then point him out to this man 
Orlando, who will also be going to Paris . . . You can invite 
him, for instance, to some public place where Orlando will also 
be — a ca£6, a restaurant . . . All that’s needed is for Orlando to 
see him with you, to make certain of his identity . . . That’s all 
that’s asked of you now . . . Then you can devote yourself to 
your honeymoon exactly as you like.” 

So Gabrio, too, knew about his honeymoon, thought Marcello 
astonished. But this first thought, he at once realized, was nothing 
but a hastily-assumed mask by means of which his mind sought 
to conceal from itself its own agitation. In reality Gabrio had 
revealed to him something more important than knowledge of his 
honeymoon — the decision to suppress QuadrL Widi a violent 
effort he forced himself to make an objective exammation of this 
extraordinary, .this lamen^blc piece of news. And he imme- 
diately established, in his own mind, one fundamental fact: in 
‘order, to suppress Quadri, liis own presence in Paris, his own 
co-operation, were not in any way necessary; Orlando could 
perfectly well find and identify his victim by himself. The truth 
of the matter was, he thought, that they wanted to involve him 
in an eflfective, though unnecessary, complicity, to compromise 
him utterly, once and for all. As for the alteration in the plan, there 
was not the slightest doubt but that it was merely apparent. The 
plan just propounded by Gabrio had of course been already 
decided upon and worked out in all its details at the time of Im 
visit to the Ministry; and the apparent alteration had been due to a 
characteristic desire to divide and confuse responsibility. Neither 
he nor, probably, Gabrio, had received written orders; thus, in 
case of tmfavourable developments, the Ministry would be able 
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to proclaim its own innocence; and the blame for die mmder 
would fall upon him, upon Gabno, upon Orlando, and upon the 
other immediate participants. 

He hesitated, and then, in order to gain time, objected: “I 
can’t see that Orlando has any need of me in order to find Quadri 
... I think he’s actually in the telephone-book.” 

“Those are the orders,” said (labrio with almost breatlUess 
haste, as if he had foreseen Marcello’s objection. 

Marcello lowered his head. He realized diat he had been enticed 
into a kind of trap, and tliat^ having put out one finger, he'was 
now, through*a subterfuge, caught by the whole arm; but, 
strangely, once the first shock of surprise was over, be found tliat 
he felt no real repugnance at the cliange of plan — nothing more, 
in fitet, than an obstinate, melancholy resignation in face, as it 
were, o^u !.;;y wluch, diough it mcrcascs in unpleasantness, yet 
remains unchanged and unavoidable. Probably the Secret Service 
agent Orlando had no knowledge of the inside meclianism of this 
duty; but he himself had- -and that was aU the difference between 
them. Neither he nor Orlando could ev^de what Oabiio called 
“orders”, which were in fact personal situations dut had now 
been firmly e<>tablishcd, outside which, for both of them, lay 
nothing but disorder and irregularity. At last he looked up and 
said: “All right then . . And where am I to find Orlando, in 

Paris?” 

Gabrio looked down at the same sheet of paper c'u dig table, 
and replied: “You tell me where you’ll be staying . . . then 
Orlando will come and see you.” 

So, Marcello could not help dunking, they did not quite trust 
him, and anyhow did not consider it oppnrtiuie to give him the 
man’s address in Paris. He mentioned the name of die hotel where 
he would be staying, and Gabrio made a note of it at- the bottom 
of the paper. He went on, in a more affable tone, as though to 
indicate that die offici<il part of the visit v^s over: “Have you ever 
been to Paris?” 

"No, this is die first time.” 

“I was there for two years before 1 finished up in this hole 
here,” said Gabrio with a characteristic kind of bureaycradc 
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bitterness. “Once you’ve been in Paris even Rome seems like a 
village . . . And imagine a place like this!’’ He lit a cigarette from 
the butt of the other, and added, with empty boastfuhiess: “In 
Paris I was in clover ... A flat, a car, lots of friends, affairs with 
women ... As far as that goes, you know, Paris is ideal.’’ 

Marcello, though it went against the grain, felt that he ought to 
respond to Gabrio’s affability in some way. So he said: “But with 
this house here, just across the way, you shouldn’t be bored.’’ 

Gabno shook ms head. “Pooh, how could one think of amusing 
oneself with those lumps of meat fit only for consCTipts, at so 
much a pound? . . . No,’’ he added, “one’s onlyvesourcc here is 
the Casino . . . D’you gamble?” 

“No, never.” 

“It’s interesting, all the same,” said Gahrio, pulling himself 
back in his chair, as though to indicate that the interview was 
finished. “Fortune may smile upon anyone, on you just as much 
as on me . . . It’s rwt for nothing that she’s a woman . . . The 
important thing is to grab hold of her when you can.” He rose, 
went to the door and threw it open. He was indeed very small. 
Marcello observed, with short legs; tlie upp’er p.nrt of liis body was 
stiffly enclosed in a green jacket of mihtaiy cut. tiabrio stood there 
for a moment looking at Marcello, in a ray of sunlight that seemed 
to accentuate the transparency of Ins pink, glowing skin; then he 
said: “I don’t suppose we shall meet agam . . . C3ii your return 
from ^aris you’ll be going straight back to Rome.” 

“Yes, almost certa^y.” 

“Is there anything you need?” Gabno asked, suddenly and 
‘unwillingly. “Have they provided you with funds? ... I haven’t 
much with me here . . . but if you need anything . . .” 

“No thanks, I don’t need anythmg.” 

“Well, good luck, then — and into the lion’s mouth!” 

They shook hands and Gabrio hastily closed the door. Marcello 
walked away towards the gate. 

But as he was going down the path, he realized that, in his 
hurried flight from the drawing-room, he had left his hat there. 
He hesitated, Iqth to go back into that room that st^Jc of shoes 
and face-powder and sweat, and fraring, besides, the jests and the 
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flattery of the women. Then he made up his mind, turned back 
and pushed open the door, letting loose the usual ti^e of bells. 

This time nobody appeared, neither the ferret-faced maid nor 
any of the girls. But, through the open door of the big room, he 
heard the well-known, loud, good-natured voice of Orlando; 
and, feehug encouraged, he looked into the room. 

It was empty except for Orlando, who was sitting in tlic comer 
by the door, beside a woman whom Marcello did not remember 
having noticed among those who had appeared at his first entry. 
The Secret Service man had his arm round her waist, in an 
awkward, confidential attitude, and he did not trouble to change 
his position at Marcello’s appearance. Embarrassed, vaguely 
inirated, die latter turned away his eyes from Orlando and 
looked at the woman. 

She was in a rigid attitude, as though she wished in some 
way to repel her companion, or at least to keep him at a distance. 
She was dark, with a high, white forehead, bright eyes, a long, 
thin face, and a large mouth winch was enlivened by dark- 
coloured lipstick and wore a seennngly scornful expression. 
She -was dressed in an ^most normal niamier, in*a white evening 
dress, low at the neck and sleeveless, whose only meretricious 
device was that the skirt was split ahnost up to the waist” to as to 
display her belly and her crossed legs, which were long, shm and 
elegant, with a chttjtc beauty like the legs of a dancer. She held a 
lighted cigarette between two fingers, but she was not >mo^g.' 
her liand rested on the ai m of die sofa and die smoke ro-e into the 
air. Her other hand lay quietly on Orlando's knee; it might as well 
have been lying, thought Marcello, on the faithful head of a large 
dog. But wliat struck him most forcibly about her was her 
forehead, and not so much its whiteness as its appearance of being 
illumined in a mysterious way by the intense expression of the 
eyc^, with a purity of Ught that made him think of one of those 
chaplets of diamonds which women used to wear, on great 
occanons, at balls. Marcello continued to gaze at her for some 
time, in astonishment; and, as he gazed, he was conscious of a 
painful, indescribable feeling of regret and disdain. Meanwhile 
. Orlando,*uitimidated by this persistent stare, had'nsen to his feet. 
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*‘My hat,” said Marcello. The woman had remained seated, and 
was now, in turn, gazing at him, but without curiosity. Orlando 
hurried assiduously across the room to fetch the hat from a divan 
on the far side. And then, suddenly, Marcello understood why it 
was that the sight of the woman had aroused in him that painful 
feeling of regret: the truth, he realized, was that he did not want 
her to do what Orlando desired, and seeing her submit to his 
embrace had made him suffer as though he were witnessing some 
intolerable profiuution. Of course she knew nothing of the light 
that shone on her brow — wliich in any case did not belong to 
her any more than beauty, in genci^, is the property of a beautiful 
person. Yet he felt it almost his duty to prevent her demeaning 
that shining brow in order to satisfy the erotic caprices of Orlando. 
For one moment it occurred to him to make use of his authority 
in order to get her out of the room: he would engage her in 
conversation for a short time, and then, as soon as he could be 
* stff^iat Orlando had chosen another woman, he would go away. 
He also had the crazy idea of carrying her away from the brothel 
and giving her the chance of another sort of life. But, even as he 
had these thoi^hts, he realized that they were foolish fancies; it 
was impossible that she should not be like her companions, like 
them irreparably and, as it were, innocently ruined and lost. 
Then he fwta touch on his arm: Orlando was in die act of hand- 
ing him his hat. Automatically he took it. 

But Orlando had had time to reflect upon that curious stare of 
Marcello’s. He stepped forward, and, pointing to the woman in 
much the same way as he might liavc pointed out something in 
the way of food or drink to an honoured guest, made a suggestion 
to him. “If you wish. Sir, if you like this woman 1 can wait.” 

At first MarccUo did not understand. Then he saw the smile on 
Orlando’s face, at the same time both respectful and knowing, 
and felt himself blushing up to the ears. So Orlando was not 
rediing, he was merely yielding first place to him, from politeness 
as a friend as well as from discipline as an inferior— just as he 
might at a bar-counter or a buf^t-table. Marcello said hurriedly: 
“You’re craaw, Orlando . . . You do just as you like, I must go.” 

“Very ww. Sir,” said Orlando wi& a smile. Marcello saw him. 
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beckon to the woman, and then, to his distress, saw her rise at 
once, obedient to the signal, and — call, erect, the diadem of light 
on her brow — ^walk over to him without hesitation or protest, 
with perfect professional simplicity. Orlando said to iMarcello: 
*‘We shall meet again soon, Sir*’; then he stepped aside to allow 
the woman to pass. Marcello too, almost i n spite of himself. 
drew back; and she walked between them, in a leisurely way, 
the cigarette in her fingers. But when she was in front of Marcello 
she stopped for an instant'and said: “If you want me, my name is 
Luisa.’’ Her voice, as he liad feared, was coarse and harsh, without 
any gentleness irw it; and Luisa'thought it necessary to follow up 
her words with a gesture supposed to be flattering, putting out her 
tongue and licking her upper lip. Marcello felt that the words 
and gesture reheved him, to a certain extent, of his regret at having 
fiiled to n. ''‘nt her going off with Orlando. The woman, 
meanwhile, still leading the way, had reached the staircase. She 
threw her cigarette on the floor, sta mped it o ut, and, raising her 
skirt with both hands, surted quickly up the stairs, closely 
followed by Orlando. Finally they disappeared round the comer 
of the landing above, fiombody else — probably anotlier of the 
girls and a client — was now coming downstairs. Marcello could 
hear their chatter. Hurriedly he left the house. 


M 



CHAPTEK TEN 


Having asked the hotel pQTtcr to get Qnadri's number on 
the telephone, Marcello went and sat down in a comer of the 
lounge. It was a big hotel and the lounge was very spacious, with 
arches supported on pillars, groups of armchairs, show-cases in 
wluch expensive objects were displayed, writing-desks, tables; 
and numbers of people were coming and going between the 
entrance-door and the lift, the porter’s desk and the manager’s 
office, the door of the restaura.- and tlie other public rooms 
beyond the pillars. Marcello would have liked to amuse liimsclf, 
as he waited, widi the spectacle of tliis gay, swarmmg lounge, 
but his mind, dragged down to the deptlts of memory by his 
present distress, turned back, almost against his will, to the first 
and only visit that he had paid to Quadri, many years before. 
Marcello had been a student at that time, and Quadri his tutor: 
and he had gone to Quadri’s home in in old red building not 
far from the station in Rome, to consult him about a thesis for 
his doctor’s degree. The moment he entered, Marcello had been 
struck by the enormous quantity of books piled up m every comer 
of the flat. Even m the hall he had noticed certain old curtains that 
appeared to conceal doors; but when he pulled them aside he had 
discovered rows and rows of books in recesses in the walls. The 
maid had led him down an extremely long* and tortwnis passage 
that seemed to go round the courtyard of the building; and tlie 
passage, too, was filled, on both sides, with shelves of books and 
papers. At last, when he was shown into Quadri’s study, Marcello 
had found himself in a room whose four walls, again, were closely 
packed with books, from floor to cciluig. There were more books 
on the desk, arranged one on top of the other in two neat piles, 
bet veen which the bearded face of the Professor peeped out as 
though through a loophple. Marcello had at once nouced that 
Quadri had a curiously flat, asymmetrical face, like a papior 
machc mask with red-rimmed eyes and a triangular, nose to the 
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lower part of which a heard and a pair of false moustaches hive 
been stuck on in a sumn^^ manner. On his forehead, too, his 
hair, which was too black and had a look of dampness, gave the 
impression of a badly-fitting wig. Between his brush-like 
moustache and his broom-like beard, both of them of a suspect 
blackness, one caught a glimpse of a very red mouth widi lips 
of no particular shape; and Marcello had been forced to the 
conclusion that all this badly-distributed hair probably concealed 
some kind of deformity, such as, for instance, a complete lack of 
chin, or some frightful scar. It was, in fact, a face that had nothing 
real or reliable about it, a faccf in which everything was false, a 
veritable mask. The Professor had risen to welcome Marcello, 
and, m doing so, had revealed the shormess of his stature and the 
h’’:^ or rather the malformation of the left shoulder — which 
added a certain distressing quality to his excessively gentle and 
affectionate manners. As he shook Marcello’s hand between the 
piles of books, Quadri had looked at liis visitor in a short-sighted 
way over his thick lenses; so tliat Marcello had had a momentary 
impression that he was being examined not by two, but by four, 
eyes. He lud also notic<Rl the antiquated style of Qiudri’s clothes 
— a sort of frock coat, black, with silk facings, striped trousers, 
black also, a white shirt with starched collar and cuifs, a gold 
watch-chain across his waistcoat. Marcello had no liking for 
'Quadri: he knew him to be an anti-Fascist, and Quadri’s and- 
Fascism, his unwarlike, unhealthy, unattraedve appearanc^ his' 
learning, liis books, everything about him, in fact, went to make 
up, in Marcello’s mind, the convenrional picture, continually 
pointed at in scorn by Party propaganda, of the negative, impotent 
intellectual. And, in addition, Quadri’s extraordinary gentleness 
was repugnant to Marcello, who felt there must be something 
false about it: it seemed to him impossible that a man could be 
so gentle •without dectitfulness and witliout ulterior motives, 
Quadri had welcomed Marcello ^vith his customart’ expressions 
of exaggerated affection. There -vere constant inteijemons of 
such plirases as “My boy”, or “My dear boy”, as he waved his 
little white hands about over the books; and he had begun by 
asking a quantity of questions about Marcello’s family and about 
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himself personally. When he heard diat Marcello’s father was shut 
up in a clinic for the insane, he had exclaimed: “Oh, my poor 
boy, I didn’t know . . . What a misfortune, what a terrible mis- 
fortune! . . . And can science do nothing to restore his reason?’’ 
But he had not listened to Marcello’s reply and had passed straight 
on to another subject. He had a throaty voice, modulated and 
harmonious, extremely sweet and full "of anxious apprehensive- 
ness. Strangely enough, however, Marcello had seemed to 
discern, dirough this languishing yet' marked anxiety — ^hke a 
watermark in a transparent piece of paper — i complete in- 
difiference: Quadri, fat firom tal^g any real •interest in him, 
perhaps did not even see him. Marcello had been struck, too, by 
die absence of shades of meaniii^ or variety of tone in Qiudri’s 
conversation: he continued to speak die whole time with the same 
uniformly adectionate, sentimental accent, whether he was dealing 
with matters which demanded this tone or with odiers which did 
not demand it at all. Quadri, at die end of his string of questions, 
had enquired, finally, whether Marcello was a Fascist; and, receiv- 
ing an smirmative reply, had explained in an almost casual manner, 
without changing his tone or showinj^’any apparent reaction, 
how difficult it was for him, whose anti-Fascist feelings were so 
well known, to continue the teaching of such subjects as philo- 
sophy and history under a regime like that of the Fascists. At this 
point Marcello, in embarrassment, had tried to bring the con- 
Versamon roimd to the object of his visit. But Quadri had imme- 
diately interrupted him: “Perhaps you will wonder why in die 
world I am telling you all these things . . . My dear boy, I am not 
talking idly nor to relieve my own personal feelings ... I would 
not allow myself to waste the time that you ought to be devoting 
to your studies ... I am telling you these tilings in order to 
justify, in some way, the fact that I am unable to concern myself 
either with you or with your thesis: I am giving up teaching.’’ 

“You’re giving up teaching?’’ Marcello had repeated in 
surprise. 

“Yes,” Quadri had confirmed, passing his hand, with a habitual 
gesture, over his mouth and moustache. “Although it is a grief, 
a great grief, to me, since hitherto I have devoted my whole life 
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to you young men, 1 find myself forced to resign my position.” 
After a moment, without emphasis, the Professor had added with 
a sigh: “Yes, yes, I have ma de up my mind to pass from thought 
to actio n . . . The phrase, pcrEa^,"vdir nbrseem new to you, 
but it reflects my situation exactly.” 

Marcello had with difficulty refrained from smiling. Indeed he 
seemed to him a comic figure, this Professor Quadri, this lirdc 
man in a frock coat, hunchbacked, short-sighted, bearded, peering 
out at him from his arm^air, between his piles of books, and 
declaring that he had made up his mind to pass from thought to 
action. There was, however, *no doubt as to the meanmg of liis 
remark: Quadri, after years of passive opposition, shut up in his 
own thoughts and his own profession, had decided to go over 

4-uve politics, perhaps to active plotting. Marcello, seized with 
a sudden, vehement dislike for him, had not been able to help 
warning him, in a cold, menacing manner: “You’re making a 
mistake in telling me tliis ... 1 am a Fascist and I might report 
you.” 

But Quadri, speaking with extreme gentleness, m an intimate 
sort of way, had ansv^cred: “I know you’re a dear, good boy, a 
fine, honest boy, and that you’d never do a thing like that.” 

“D evil take him,” Marcello had thought angrily. And he had 
answered, with perfect sincerity: “I might certainly do it . . . 
That’s exactly what honesty means to us Fascists — reporting 
people like you and making it mipossible for tliem to do any 
harm.” 

The Professor had shaken his head. “My dear boy,” he had 
said, “you know, even wliile you’re spcakmg, that what you say 
isn’t true. You know it, or rather, your heart knows it. And m 
poi nt of fact y ou, honest young man that you are, took the step 
of warning me. Another — you know what he would liave done, 
a real informer? — he would have pretended to approve of what 
1 said, and then, once 1 had compromised myself by some 
thoroughly imprudent statement, he would liave reported me. 
But you warned ihc.” 

“I warned you,” Marcello had replied harshly, “because I 
don’t believe you’re capable of what you call action. Why can't 
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you 'be satisfied with being a professor? What action are you 
talking about?” 

“What action? Never mind,” Quadri had answered, with a 
^ but intent look. Marcello, at these words, could not resist 
looking round at the walls, at the shelves full of books. Quadri 
had cav^ht this look and, still in the gentlest possible way, had 
added: “It seems strange to you, doesn’t it, that I should be talkmg 
of action? Amongst all these books? At this moment you’re 
thinking, ‘What sort of action is he babbling about, this little 
twisted, myopic, bearded hunchback?’ Now, truthfully, isn’t drat 
what you’re thinking? Your litde Plrty newspapers have so often 
described to you the man who is both ignorant and incapable of 
taking action, the intellectual, and ''ou can’t iielp smihng with 
pity when you recognize liim in me. Isn’t that so?”* 

Surprised at such penetration, Marcello had exclaimed: “How 
did you come to guess that?” 

“Oh, my dear boy,” Quadri had replied, rising to his feet, 
“my dear boy, 1 guessed it at once. But. in order to act, it doesn’t 
mean that you have to have a gold eagle on your cap or braid on 
your sleeves. Well, good-bye, anyhow, good-bye, good-bye and 
good luck. Good-bye.” With these words, gently, implacably, 
he had pushed Marcello towards the door. 

And now Marcello, thinking over that inectuig, realized that 
there had been a strong clement of youtliful impatience and in- 
of'perience in his rash contempt for the hunchbacked, bearded, 
pedmftc Quadri. Besides, his mistake had been proved by 
what had happened. Quadri, a few months after their interview, 
had fled to Paris and had soon become one of the principal 
anti-Fascist leaders — perhaps the cleverest, the most 'i^y, the 
most aggressive of all. His speciality, it seemed, was pro^lytism. 
Benefitmg by his teaching experience and his knowlcd^ of the 
youthful mind, he was often successful in converting young men 
who were mdifferent, or even of contrary opinions, and then 
urging them to bold and dai^crous undertakings which were 
almost always disastrous, if not to him, their inspirer, at any rate 
to their artless executants. He did not appear, however, as he flung 
these initiates intolhc conspiratorial struggle, to feel any of*thc 
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humane anxieties which, in view of his character, one might have 
been tempted to expect of him; on the contrary, he sacrificed 
them quite coolly in desperate actions that could Ik justified only 
as part of an extremely long-term plan and that, mdeed, neces- 
sarily involved a cruel indifiercnce to the value of human life. 
Quadri, in fact, possessed some of the rare qualities of the true 
politician —or at least of a certain category of politicians: he was 
astute and at the same time enthusiastic, intellectual yet active, 
frank yet cynical, thoughtful yet imprudent. Marcello, as part of 
his official work, had often been concerned with Quadri, who was 
described in poljcc reports as*an extremely dangerous clement, 
and he had always been struck by his capacity for combining so 
many contruting qualities in one sit^le character, profound and 
ar'bij,.ions as it was. And thus, gradually, from what he had 
managed to learn at a distance and from information that was not 
always exact, he had changed his former contempt for an angry 
respect. His original dislike, however, stood firm; for he was 
convinced that Quadri, among so many qualities, lacked that of 
courage. This seemed to be proved by the fact that, although he 
thrust his followers into mortal dangers, he never, personally, 
exposed himself. 

He was aroused with a start from these thoughts by the voice of 
one of the hotel pages who crossed the lounge rapidly, calling out 
his name. For a moment, deceived by the page’s French pro- 
nunciation, he almost thought it must be someone else’s nam«r 
But this “Monsieur C^lairi^i” w.w, of cou.'se, himself— ^is he 
realized, with a shght feeling of nausea, when, pretending to 
himself that he really thought it was someone else, he tried to 
imagine what that person was like, a person with his face, his 
figure, his clothes. In the meantime the page was going away in 
the direction of the writing-room, still calhng his name. Marcello 
got up and went straight to the telephone-booth. 

He took up the receiver which lay on the shelf and placed it to 
his car. A female voia*, clear aiid slightly singsong, asked in 
French who was telephoning. Marcello answered, in the same 
language: “I’m an Italian . . . Clerici, Marcello Clcrici ... 1 
should like to speak to Professor Quadri” 
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“He's very busy ... I don’t know if he can come . . . Did you 
say your name was Clerici?” 

“Yes, Clerici.” 

“Wait *one moment.” 

He heard the sound of the receiver being put down on the table, 
then footsteps receding, and finally there was silence. Marcello 
waited for some time, expecting a further sound of footsteps to 
announce the woman’s return or the arrival of the Professor. 
Instead of which, all of a sudden, springihg without warning from 
the depth of that utter silence, came the echoing voice of Quadri: 
“Hullo, Quadri here . . . Who’s Speaking?” 

Marcello hasaly explained; “My name is Marcello Clerici ... I 
was a student of yours, when yi « were teaching in Rome . . . 
I should like to see you.” 

“Clerici,” repeated Quadri doubtfully. And then, after a 
moment, with decision: “Cierici: I don’t know the name.” 

“Yes, you do. Professor,” Marcello insisted. “I came to sec you 
a few days before you gave up teaching. 1 wanted to discuss a 
subject for a thesis with you.” 

“One moment, (Clerici,” said Quadri. ^Rcall> I don’t remem- 
ber your name. But that doesn’t mean you may not be right. 
And yoi} want to sec me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

• “For no particular reason,” replied .Marcello; “hut. as I was 
your pupil and as I’ve heard a gotxl deal about you raently — 
I just wanted to see you, that’s all.” 

“Well,” said Quadri in a more yielding tone, “come and sec 
me here at my flat.” 

“When can I come?” 

“To-day, if you like. In the afternoon . . . after lunch. Come and 
have some coffee . . . about three o’clock.” 

“I must tell you,” put in Marcello, “I’m on my honeymoon. 
May I bring my wife?” 

“But of course, naturally. Till later, then.” 

He rang off, and Marcello too, after a moment’s reflection, 
replaced die receiver. But, before he had had time to leave the 
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telephone-booth, the same page who had called out his name m 
the lounge a short time before, reappeared and said: “You’re 
wanted on the telephone.” 

“rvc had my call already,” said Marcello, making as if to leave. 

“No, there’s someone else wanting you.” 

Automatically he went back into the booth and took up the 
receiver agam. A loud voice, good-natured and cheerful, imme- 
diately shouted mto his car “Is that vou, Doctor rlerici’” 

Marcello recognized* the voice of the Secret Service agent 
Orlando, and replied calinlv. “Yes, il*s me ” 

“I'^id YOU have a goodjoufticy, Sir^” 

“Yes, excellent.’’ 

“Is the Signora well?” 

’ ^CTy well.” 

“And wliat d’you think of Pans’” 

“I luven’t been outside the hotel set,” answered Marcello, 
slightly annosed svith this familiaiity. 

"Well, You’ll see . . . Pans is Pins . . . Are we gomg to meet. 
Sir?” 

‘’Ye', of course, Oflaiido. You say where ” 

“You don’t know Pans, Sir So 1 suggest a place tint's easy to 
find. The cafe at the comer of the Place de la Madeleine. Don’t 
make a mistake — on the left as von come from the Rue Ros’alc. 
It has lots of tables outside, but I’ll be waiting for you inside. 
There won’t be anvone uiside.” - 

“All nght . . . what time?” 

“I’m at die cafe alreadY- But I’ll wait as long as you hkc.” 

“Ill half an hour, then ” 

“That’s fine. Sir. In half an hour.” 

Marcello left the telephone-booth and walked towards the lift. 
But, just as he was going in, he heard, for the third time, the same 
page calling out his name. This time ho was really surprised, 
lie felt a vague hope that this might be some superhuman 
mtervcntion, that, as he put his eai to the black ebonite of the 
telephone, he might hear the voice c'f an oracle uttering sesme 
decisive word about his life. His heart in a flutter, he turned and 
went back for the third time into the telephone-booth. 
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“Is that you, Marcello^” asked the languid, caressing voice of 
his wife 

“Oh, It’s you'” he could not help exclaiming— whether with 
disappomtmcnt or rehcf, he could not have said 
“Yes, of course it is Who did you thmk it was'*” 

“It doesn’t matter I was expcctmg a telcphone-caH . . 

“What arc you doing’” she asked, with an accent of melting 
tenderness 

“Nothing I was just on the point of conung up to tell you 
I’m gomg out, and diat I would be back m about an hour ” 

“No, don’t come up I’m just gfting to hive 4 bath All right 
then. I’ll expect you m an bout’s tune, down in the lounge ” 

“It might be an hour and a halt ven ” 

“All nght, an hour and a hall, then But please don’t be 
longer ” 

“I said that so as not to keep you waiting It’ll probably be an 
hour ” 

She said, hastilv, as though afraid that Marcello might go 
away “Do you love me'” 

“Of comsc I do, why d’you ask me’” 

“Ne/er mmd If you were with me now, would you give me a 
kiss’” 

“Certainly I would D’you want me to come up’” 

“No, np, don’t come up but tell me ” 

.:‘What’” 

“Tdl me, did you like me last night’” 

“What questions you ask, Ciiulia'” he exchinied, a httlc 
ashamed 

“Forgive me,” she went on at once “I don’t know what I’m 
talking about You do love me, then’” 

“I’ve already told you I do ” 

“Forgive me . Well tlien, th it’s understcxid. I’ll meet you m 
an hour and a half Cfood-bye, my love ’’ 

Thi" time, he thought, hangmg up the receiver, he was not 
going to wait for any more tclcphoiie calls He crossed the hall, 
and, pushmg the glass and mahogany revolving door, went out 
into the street 
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The hotel faced on to the Seme. As he came out, he stopped for 
a moment on the threshold, struck by the gay spectacle of the 
city and die bnllunt weather As far as the eye couI3 reach, all 
along the parapet above the nver, big leafy trees, laden with the 
br^t foliage of spnng, rose from the pavements. They were 
trees he did not know — horse-chestnuts, perhaps. The clear sun- 
hght shone on each leaf and was transmuted mto a bright, 
luminous, smiling greenness All along the parapets stretched the 
stalls of the second-hand book- and ptmt-scllcrs, people were 
walkmg, m a leisurely manner, beside them, under the trees, m 
die playful variation of sun ancf shade, and the general atmosphere 
was strikingly hke that of a quiet Sundav proi^nade Marcello 
crossed the road and went and stood by the parapet, between two 
of th. 'I alls Beyond the river, on the other bank, rose the grey 
buildmgs with their mansard roofs, further along were the two 
towers of Notre r)amc,Tuitlier soil, the spires of other churches, 
the outhnes of groups of houses and more* roofs and gables He 
nooced that the sky was paler and wnder than in Italy, reflectmg, 
as It were, the msisible, swarmmg presence of the immense city 
lying beneath its vault He looked down at the nver sunk 
between its slopmg stone walls, widi the clean qtuys along its 
sides. It looked, at tins pomt, like a canal, the water, oily and 
sluggish, of a muddy green colour, ringed the wlute piq,t? of the 
ncaiest bridge with sparkling whirlpools A black and yellow 
barge slipped swiftlv, foamlessly, over the thick water, its funnel* 
belchmg hasty puds of smoke, m die bqjvs could be seen two 
men talLng, one weaiing a blue blouse, die other a white sleeve- 
less vest. A fat, familiar sparrow perched on the parapet close 
beside his arm, chirped m a hvely manner as if to cell him some- 
thing, then flew oti again m the chrection of the bridge. A dun 
young man who nught have been a student, badly dressed, with 
a beret on his head and a book under his arm. attracted his 
attention: he was gomg m the diiection of Notre Dame, m a 
leisurely way, stoppmg every now and then to Icxik at the books 
and the prmes. As he watched him, Marcello was struck by his 
own losurehness, m spite of all the obhgitions that oppressed 
him. he might liave been diat young man, he thought, and then 
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thd river, the sky, the trees, the whole of Paris would have had a 
diSerent meaniog for him. At the same moment he saw an empty 
taxi coming slowly along the street and was almost surprised to 
find himself signalling to it to stop: one moment earlier he had 
not thought of such a thing. He jumped in, giving the address 
of the cafe where Orlando was awaiting him. 

Leaning back on the cushions, he looked out at the streets of 
Paris as the taxi carried him along. He noticed the gay look of the 
dty — grey, old, but nevertheless smihng and graceful and full of 
an intelligent cliarni which seemed to blow in at the wmdows 
together with the breeze of the" taxi’s motion. He liked the 
gendarmes at the cross-roads, though he could not have said why; 
they seemed to him elegant, widi their hard, round kepis, their 
short cloaks, their slim legs. One of them came to the window to 
say sometliing to the driver: he was an energetic-looking, pale, 
fair young man, and he held his whistle between his tcetli, while 
still keeping liis arm, with its white baton, stretched out behind 
liim to nold up the traffic. He liked the big horse-chestnut trees 
that raised their branches towards the glistening window-panes 
of the old grey facades; he liked the dJd-fashioned shop-signs 
with their white lettering, full of flourishes, on a brown or wine- 
red background; he liked even the unacstheric pattern of the 
taxis and buses witli bonnets like the muzzles of dogs rumung 
along sniffing the ground. The taxi, after T short halt, passed in 
?fron^of the nco-classic temple of the Chamber of Deputies, 
crossed the bridge, and rushed at full speed towards the obelisk in 
the Place de la Concorde. This, then, he thought as he looked at 
the immense military-looking square, enclosed at the far side by 
its row of arches like regiments of soldiers drawn up on parade, 
this, then, was the capital of France, of that France that had to be 
destroyed. He felt now that he had loved tliis city that lay before 
his eyes for a long time— long before that day, when he found 
himself there for die first time. And yet this admiration that he 
felt foi the majestic, kindly, joyous beauty of the town emphasized 
to him the sombre nature of the duty he was preparing to 
perform. Perhaps if Paris had been less beautiful, he thought, he 
might have ci^ded that duty, he miglit liavc escaped, have freed 
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himself from the bonds of fate. But the beauty of the city es- 
tablished him firmly in his hostile, negative role-- -as did the many 
repugnant aspects of the cause which he was serving. I fe realized, 
as he diought over these things, that he had found a way of 
explaining to himself the absurdity of his own position. And he 
knew that he explained it in that way because there was no other 
way of explaining it and so of accepting it freely and consciously. 

The taxi stopped and Marcello got out in front of the cafe 
appointed by Orlando. The rows of tables on the pavement were 
crowded, as he Lad warned him they would be; but when he 
went inside the safii, he found it deserted. Orlando was sitting at a 
table in a recess formed by a window. As soon as he saw him be 
rose and beckoned to him. 

Matccllo walked across without hurrying and sat down 
opposite liitn. Through the window could be seen the backs of the 
people sittmg outside in the shade of the trees, and beyond, part 
of the colonnade and of the triangular pediment of the church of 
the Madeleine. Marcello ordered coffee. Orlando w’aited till the 
waiter had gone away, and then said; “Perhaps you’re thinking. 
Sir, that you’ll get aif ’c spics so* coffee die same as in Italy, but 
you’re quite wrong . . . Good coffee doesn’t exist in Pans, as it 
docs with us . . . You’ll sec what sort of a brew thev’ll brmg you. 
Sir.” 

Orlando spoke in his usual respectful, good-natured, quiet tone. 
“An honest face,”thought Marcello, eyeing the Secret Service 
closely w’hile the latter, with a sigh, pouted hiniself out some more 
of the despised coffee; “the face of a baij^ff or a tenant farmer or a 
small country landosviier.” He waited till Orlando had drunk his 
coffee and then asked: “Where do you come from, Orlando?” 

“Me? From the province of Palermo, Sir.” 

Marcello, for no particular reason, had always thought that 
Orlando was a native of Central Italy, of Uinbna or the Marches. 
Now, looking at him more closely, he saw that he had been 
deceived by the soUd, countrified look of his figure. But his face 
held no trace of Umbrian mildness or of die placidity of the 
Marches. It was, indeed, an honest, good-naturecTface, but the 
eyes, black and with a tired look in them, had a certain feminine. 
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almost Oriental gravity about them which did not belong to 
those parts of the country; nor was there mildness and placidity 
in the smile on the wide, lipless moudi beneath the small, ill- 
shaped nose. “1 should never have thought it,’* he murmured. 

“Where did you think I came from?” asked Orlando, almost 
eagerly. 

“From Central Italy.” 

Orlando seemed to be reflecting for a moment; then, frankly 
but respectfully, he said: “You too, Sif — I bet you’ve got the 
usual prgudice.” 

“What prejudice?” 

“The prejudice of the North against South Italy and in par- 
ticular against Sicily. You may not want to admit it. Sir, but it is 
so.” Orlando shook his head sorrowfully. 

Marcello protested. “Truly I wasn’t dunking .about that at all. 

I thot^ht you came from Central Italy because of your physical 
appearance.” 

But Orlando was not listening. “I’ll tell ytni what it is: it’s like 
water dripping,” he went on emphatically, obviously pleased with 
the unusual expression. “In the street, in the house, everywhere, 
even on duty , . . colleagues of ours from the North come and 
find fault even with our spaglietti. My answer to them is, ‘In die 
first place you’ve now taken to catuig spaghetti yourselves — 
and even more than we do'; and then I say, ‘How good your 
pc*'3ita is! , . .* ” 

Mah:ello said nothing. In reality he was not at ail displeased 
that Orlando should be talking about things that had nothing to 
do with his mission: it was a way of avoiding faimhanty on a 
terrible subject to which it was quite unsuited. All at once Orlando 
burst out: “Sicily — what an amount of slander dierc is about 
Sicily! . . . The Mafia, for instance . . . You know the kind of 
thing they say about the Mafia . . . For them, there’s not a single 
Sicilian who’s not a member of it . . . Quite apart from the fact 
that the} know absolutely nothing about the Mafia!” 

“The Mafia doesn’t exist any more,’ said Marcello. 

“Of course not, it doesn’t exist any more,” said Orlando, with 
w air of not being altogether convinced. “But, Sir, if it did still 
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exist, believe me, it would be far better, iufinitcly better, than the 
same sort of affairs in the Nordi — the Teppisti at Milan, the 
Barabba at Turin . . . They’re notlung but a lot of cads, people 
who live on women, petty thieves and hujljM. The Mafia was at 
anjr rate a scliool for courage.” 

“Excuse me, Orlando,” said Marcello coldly, “but I must ask 
you to explain to me exactly how the Mafia came to be a ‘school 
for courage’.” 

Orlando appeared to be disconcerted by this question, not so 
much because of the almost official coldness of tone in which 
Marcello spoke ,as became of tlic compheated nature of the 
subject, which did not allow of an immediate and exhaustive 
reply. “Well, Sir.” he said with a sigh, “you ask me a question 
wfiKh isn’t easy to answer ... In Sicily, courage is the first 
quality of a man of honour, and the Mafia considers itself an 
honourable society . . . How can I explain? It’s difficult for anyone 
who liasn’t been there and seen things with his own eyes to 
understand, imagme. Sir, some sort of place — a bar, a caf?, an inn, 
a restaurant— in which a group of men met together, men who 
were armed and hosnloto some member of the Mafia . . . Well, 
what would he have done? He wouldn’t have asked for pofice 
protection, he wouldn’t liave left the neighbourhood . . . No: 
he would have come out of his house, dressed in his best new 
clothes, freshly shaved, and would have made his appearance at 
that place, alone and unarmed, and would have spoken the twj^*,* 
three words which were all that w'cre needed or wanted’. . . 
And then, what do you think? Every single person —the group of 
his enemies, as w’cll as liis friends, and the whole village — all 
had their eyes on him . . . And he knew that ... He also knew that 
it was all up witli him if he showed he was afraid, either by not 
looking* people straight in the eye, or by not speaking quite 
calmly, or by an expression on his face that was not completely 
scraic . . . And so his whole attention was given to facing this 
examination — writh a resolute look in'liis eye, a quiet voice, 
measured movements, and a normal colour . . . Easier said dun 
done; you have to find yourself m that position to understand 
fiow difficult these things arc . . . And dut’s what 1 mean. Sir — 
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Orlando, who had become excited while he was speaking, now 
cast a cool, enquiring glance at Marcello’s face, as much as to say: 
’’But it’s not about the Mafia that we two should be talking, if 
I’m not mistaken.” Marcello noticed this look and glanced 
osten^tiously at his wrist-watch. ”Wc’d better talk about our 
own afi'airs now, Orlando,” he said with authority. “I’m meet- 
ing Professor Quadri to-day . . . According to my instructions, I 
am to point out the Professor to you in such a way that you can 
make quite certain of his identity . . . That’s my part, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Well, I shall invite Professor Quadri to dine with me or meet 
me in a cafe this evening ... I can’t yet say where . . . But if you 
telephone me at the hotel about seven o’clock this evening I shall 
know the place ... As for Professor Quadri, let’s decide now how 
I’m to pomt him out to you . . . Let’s say, for instance, that 
Professor Quadri will be the first person whose hand I’ll sliakc 
when I come into the cafe or the restaurant ... is that all right?” 

“That’s understood, Sir.” 

“And now I must go,” said Marcello, again looking at his 
watch. He placed the money for the coffee on the table, then lose 
and went 9ut, followed at some distance by the Secret Service 
man. 

As dicy stood on the pavement, Orlando’s eye scrutiiiizcd die 
‘dense traffic of the street ui wliich two lines of cars were moving, 
alnnSst at walking pace, in opposite directions, and he said, in an 
emphatic tone of voice: “Pans.” 

“It’s not the first time you’ve been here, is it, Orlando?” 
Marcello asked as he searched amongst the odier cars tor an 
empty taxi. 

“The first rime?” said Orlando, with a sort ofheavy vehemence. 
“Far fiom it . . . Now just have a guess. Sir, at how many rimes 
I’ve been here.” 

“I rcrtlly don’t know.” 

“Twelve rimes,” said the Secret Service man, “and this is the 
thirteenth.” 

A uxi-driver caught Marcello’s eye and came and stopped in 
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front of hii^. “Good-bye then, Orlando,” said Marcello as he 
got in. “I shall expect a telephone call from you this evening.” 
Orlando raised his hand to show that he understood. Marcello 
got into the taxi, giving the address of the hotel. 

But, as the taxi bore him along, the sound of those last words 
spoken by the Secret Service man, his “twelve” and “thirteen” 
(“twelve times in Paris and this is the thirteenth”) seemed to be 
prolonged in his ears and to awaken far-off echoes in his memory. 
It was as though he had put his head into a cave and shouted, and 
then found that his voice came echoing back to him from un- 
suspected depths. Then, all of a sudden, reminded by those two 
numbers, he recalled that he had promised to point out Quadri 
by shaking hands with him and realized why it was that, instead 
of merely informing Orlando that Quadri was easily recogniz- 
able by the hump on his back, he had had recourse to this device: 
it was his remote, childish memories of the sacred story that had 
made him forget the Professor’s deformity, so much more 
convenient for the purpose of safe identification than a hand- 
shake. Twelve was the number of the Apostles, and he himself 
was the thirteenth, who, with a kiss, betrayed Christ to the 
soldiers who had come to the garden to arrest Him. The tradi- 
tional figures of the Stations of the Cross, which he had so often 
contemplated in churches, superimposed themselves now upon 
the modem sts^e-scenery of a French restaurant, with its set 
tables, its clients sitting at their food, himself rising and goii^fftb' 
meet Quadri and taking his hand in his, and Orlando the Secret 
Service a^ent sitting apart and watching the pair of them. Then 
the figure of Judas, the thirteenth Apostle, became confused with 
his own, coleseed with its outlines, in fact was his own. 

He was seized with an almost amused desire to speculate, to 
ponder, in face of this discovery. “Probably Judas did what he 
did for the same reasons that I’m doing it for,” he said to himself; 
“and he, too, had to do it, although he did not like doing it, 
because, after all, it was necessary that someone should do it . . . 
But why be fnghtened? Let’s admit frankly that 1 have chosen the 
part of Judas ... so what?” 

He realized dbat he was, in fact, not in the least fnghtened. Even 

N 
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at Ihc worst, he observed to hinisclf, his customary cold melan- 
choly coming over him, there was fundamentally nothing un- 
pleasant about it. He went on to think — ^not in order to justify 
Wiself but to heighten the comparison and to recognize its 
limits — that Judas was, certainly, like him, but only up to a certain 
mint. Up to the point of the handshake; or even perhaps, if you 
ike — ^altnough he himself was not a disciple of Quadri — up to the 
jetrayal, if understood in a widely generic sense. After that, 
everything was different. Judas hangell himself, or at any rate 
thought he could not avoid hanging himself, because the people 
who had suggested the betrayal and paid him f^r it did nut then 
have the courage to support and justify lum; but lie would not 
kill himself nor give himself over to despair, because, behind 
him ... he saw the crowds collected in the squares to applaud the 
man under whose command he served, and, implicitly, to justify 
him, the man who obeyed orders. His final thou^it was that he 
was receiving nothing, in the absolute sense, for what he was 
doing. No thirty pieces of silver for him. It was just a nutter of 
duty, as Orlando would say. The analogy changed colour and 
faded away, leaving behind nothmg buf a famt trace of proud, 
satisfying irony. If anything, he concluded, what mattered was 
that me comparison should have occurred to him, that he sliould 
have worked it out, and, for a moment, found it just. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


After luncheon, Giulia wanted to go back to the hotel in 
order to change her dress before tliey went to Quadri’s. But as 
they got out of the lift she put her arm round his waist and 
whispered’ “It’s not true that 1 wanted to change . . . 1 just wanted 
to be alone with you for a litdc.” As he walked down the long, 
deserted corridor between twts rows of closed doors, with that 
affectionate arm round his waist, Marcello could not help saying 
to himself tlut, whereas for him dus honeymoon in Paris was also, 
and more particularly, a mission, for Ciiuha it was purely and 
simply a honeymoon. It therefore followed, he thought, tnat no 
deviation could be permitted to liim from the role of bridegroom 
that lie had accepted when he got into die train vi ith her — even 
if sometimes, as was now the case, he had a feeling of anguish 
dut was far removed from amorous excitement. But this was the 
normality he had so tagerly longed for — this arm round his 
waist, tltese looks, these caresses; and the thing diat he was 
preparing to do m company with Orlando was nothing mote 
than the blood-money paid for such normahty. In the meandme 
they had reached their room; Giulia, without letting go of his 
waist, opened die door with her odier hand and went in wjth 
him. 

Once inside, she let go of him, turned die key in the lock and 
said: “Shut the shutter, will you?'* Marcello went to the window 
and did so; as he turned he saw that Giuha, standing by the bed, 
was already slipping her dress over her head; and he thought he 
understood what she had meant when she said: “I just wanted to 
be alone with you fot a little.” In silence he went and sat down on 
the edge of the bed, on the opposite side to Giulia. Shf was now 
in her underclothes and stockings. With great care she placed her 
dress on a chair at die head of die bed, took off her shoes, and 
finaUy, with an awkward movement, hfting first one leg and then 
die other, lay down behind liim, flat on her back, with one ann 
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folded at the back of her neck. For a moment the was silent and 
then she said: “Marcello.” 

‘‘What is it?” 

“Why don’t you lie down here beside me?” 

Obemently Marcello bent and took off his shoes, and then lay 
down on die bed beside his wife. Giulia immediately moved 
close to him, pressing her body against his, and, full of concern, 
asked anxiously: “What’s the matter with you?” 

“With me? Nothing . . . Why?” • 

“I don’t know, you seem so worried.” 

“That’s an impression you mflst often hav?,” he answered. 
“You know tliat my normal state of mind isn’t exactly thought- 
less . . . but that doesn’t mean tliat I’m worried.” 

She embraced him silendy. Then she went on: “It wasn’t true 
that I asked you to come here so that I could get ready . . . Nor 
was it true that I just wanted to be alone with you . . . It’s some- 
thing quite different.” 

This time Marcello was astonished and felt almost remorseful at 
having suspected her of a mere erotic craving. Looking" down at 
her, he saw that the eyes with wliich sE« gazed up at him were 
filled with tears. Affectionately, yet not without a touch of 
irritadon, hp said to her: “Now it’s my turn to ask what’s the 
matter with you.” 

“You’re quite right,” she replied. And immediately she began 
weeping, with silent sobs whose convulsions he could feel against 
his dWn body. Marcello waited a little, it) the hope that this in- 
comprehensible weeping would stop. But it appeared, on die 
other hand, to be redoubled in intensity. He asked then, staring 
up at the ceiling: “Won’t you tell me what you’re crying about?” 

Giulia went on sobbing for a litde and dicn answered: “For no 
reason at all . . . Because I’m a fool”; and there was already a fitint 
note of comfort in her woebegone voice. 

Marcello looked towards her and repeated: “Come on ... tell 
me what you’re crying about” 

Giulia turned her eyes to his, and though they were sdll filled 
with tears die light of hope seemed to be reflected in them; and 
then she smiled fiuntly and put out her hand and took the hand- 
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kerchief from his pocket. She wiped her eyes, blew her nose, put 
the handkcrciucf back in his pocket and then, embracing him 
again, whispered: “If I tell you why 1 was crying, you'll thime I’m 
crazy.” 

“Never mind,” he said, caressing her, “tell me.” 

“Well, it was like this,” she said. “At lunch I saw you were so 
absent-minded — so worried-looking, even — that I thought you’d 
already had enough of me and were regretting you had married 
me — I thought perhaps it was because of what I told you in the 
train — you know, about diat lawyer — and that perhaps you’d 
realized you’d dope a stupid thhig, you, with the future you have 
in front of you, and ^vith your intelligence and your goodness as 
well, m marrying an unfortimate girl like me . . . And so, wlien 
I thov.gl i this, I also thought I’d t^e the first step . . . that I’d go 
away without saying anything to you, so as to save you an em- 
barrassing good-bye ... So I decided, as soon as we got back to the 
hotel, to pack up and go . . . to go straight back to Italy and leave 
you in Paris.” 

“I can’t believe you’re being serious,” said Marcello, astonished. 

“Perfectly serious,” she continued, smihng and flattered by his 
surprise. “In fact, while we were downstairs in the hall and you 
went away for a moment to buy some cigarettes, I went to the 
head porter and asked liini to engage me a berth in the Rome 
sleeping-car for to-night . . . You see, I was quite serious.” 

“But you’re crazy,” said Marcello, raising his voice in spir^f 
himself. 

“I told you,” she answered, “that you’d think I was crazy . . . 
But at that moment I was certain, absolutely certain, that I’d be 
doing the best thing for you by leaving you and going away . . . 
Yes, I was as certain as I am certain now,” she added, pulling 
herself up and touching his lips lightly with hers, “that I’m giving 
you this kiss.” 

“But why were you so certain?” asked Marcello, perturbed. 

“I don’t laiow . . . never mind . . . There are some things one is 
certain of . . . without any particular reason.” 

“And then,” he could not help exclaiming, as though he felt 
some remote twinge of regret, “why did you change your mind?” 
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“Why? Goodness knows! . . . Perhaps it was because you 
looked at me, in the lift, in a certain way — or at any rate 1 liad the 
impression that you looked at me in a certain way . . . But then I 
remembered that I’d decided to ^ tway and that I’d engaged a 
sleeping-berth, and so, thinking that now it was too late to turn 
back, I started to cry . . 

Marcello said nothing. Giulia interpreted his silence in her own 
way, and asked him: “You’re annoyed, aren’t you? . . . You’re 
annoyed about die sleeping-berth . . f But they’ll cancel it all 
right One only has to pay twenty per cent.’’ 

“Don’t be absurd,’’ he answered slowly, a^ though he were 
thinking deeply. 

“Well then,’’ she said, stifling an ingredulous laugh in which, 
however, there was still a slight tremor of fear, “then you’re 
annoyed because I didn’t really go?” 

“More absurdities,” he replied. But this time he felt he was not 
being entirely sincere. So, as if to suppress any uldniatc hesitation, 
any last regret, he added: “If you had gone away, my whole life 
would have collapsed.” And this time it seemed to liini that he 
had told die truth, even if in an ambiguoAs manner. Would it not 
perhaps be a good dung if his hfe — that life that he had built up 
from the starting-point of the Lino affair— did really collapse 
entirely, instead of ovcrloadmg itself with more burdens and more 
obligations, hke some ridiculous buildmg to which an injfatuated 
cws^cr goes on adding towers and mricts and balconies till 
finally he endangers its soHdity? He felt Ciiuha’s arms enfold him 
even more closely, in an amorous embrace; and then heard her 
whisper: “Do you really mean that?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I really mean it.” 

“But what would you have done,” she msisted, with a sort of 
self-satisfied, almost coi],ceited curiosity, “if 1 had really left you 
and gone away? . . . Would you have run after me?” 

He hesitated before answering, and again he seemed to hear in 
his own voice an echo of that distant regret. “No, I don’t thuik 
so . . . Haven’t I told you already that my whole hfe would have 
collapsed?” 

“Would you have stayed in France?” 
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“Yes, possibly.” • 

“And what about your career? Would you have let that go to 
pieces?” 

“Witliout you. It wouldn't have had any meaning.” he 
explamed calmly “I do what Tm domg because of you.” 

“But what u’ould you have done, dien?” She seemed to be 
finding sonje cruel kind of pleasure m mugimng lum alone, with- 
out her. 

“1 should h.ive done vhat they all do, the people who leave 
their own country and then own professions for reasons of this 
kind I should Ivive ad.iptcd myself to some sort of a job — as a 
scullion, or a sailor, or a chauffeur . . or 1 should have enlisted in 
the Foreign Legion . . But why are you so anxious to know?” 

. . . It’s interesting ... In the Foreign Legion . . . Under 
another name?” 

“Probably.” 

“Where is the Foreign 1 egion stationed?” 

“In Morocco, I believe . . . and m other places too ” 

“In Morocco . . . How’ever, I didn't go away,” she murmured, 
pressmg herself againsfbim with greedy, jealous violence. Silence 
followed tliese w'ords* Giuha did not move, and Marcello, as he 
looked at her, saw that she had closed her eyes, she appeared to be 
asleep So he, too, closed his eyes, feehng that he would like to 
sleep But he could not, although he felt prostrated with a deadly 
weariness and languor. He was conscious of a deep and p^^l 
fc'eling, as of a reb^iou of his whole bemg, and a strange sitmle 
kept recumng to his mind he was like a wire, simply a human 
ware through which flowed, ceaselessly, an electric current of 
ternfymg energy whose refusal or acceptance did nut depend on 
him. A wire like those high-tension cables on pyl^s bearmg the 
notice’ “Beware. Danger.” He was simply one of these con- 
ductor-wires, and sometimes the current hummed through his 
body without troublmg him, infusing, m fact, an mcreased 
measure of vitality mto him; but at other tmies — as, for instance, 
now — seeming to be too strong, too mtense; and then he longed 
to be, not a taut, vibratmg wnre, but one that had been puucd 
down and left to rust on a pde of rubbish m some factory yard. 
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Why, in any case, should be have to endure this transmission of 
current, when so many others were not even touched by it? 
And again, why was there never any interruption of the current, 
why did it never, for one single moment, cease to flow through 
him? The sin^e diverged and branched out into questions that 
had no answer; and all the time lus painful, aching languor 
increased, clouding his mind, dimming the mirror of his con- 
sciousness. At last he dozed ofl', and it seemed to him tlut sleep 
had in some way interrupt^ the current and that he was really, 
for once, a piece of broken-off, rusty wire thrown into a corner 
with other refuse. But at the sam^ moment he felt a hand touch 
his arm; he jumped up into a sitting position and saw CUulia 
standing beside the bed, fully dressed and with her hat on. She 
said in a low voice: “Arc you asleep? Oughtn’t we to be going to 
Quadri’s?” 

Marcello raised himself with an effort and for a moment stared 
into the half-darkness of the room, translating her remark, in his 
mind, to: “Ought we not to be killing (^u.idri?’’ Then he asked, 
almost jokingly; “Supposing we didn’t go to Quadri’s? . . . 
Supposing, instead, we had a good sleepy’ 

It was an important question, he thought, looking up at Giulia; 
and perhaps, it was still not too late to drop die whole business. 
He saw her looking at him doubtfully, almost as though she were 
displeased at his proposing to stay in the hotel now that she was 
all^ady to go out. Then she said: “But you’ve been asleep 
alteldy ... for almost an hour . . . Besides, didn’t you tell me 
that the visit to this man Quadri was important from the point 
of view of your career?’’ 

Marcello was silent for a moment; then he replied; “Yes, it’s 
true . . . It’s very important.’’ 

“Well then,” she said gaily, bending down and giving him a 
kiss on the brow, “what are you dunking about? Come along, 
get up and dress yourself and don’t be lazy.” 

“But 1 don’t want to go,” said Marcello, pretending to yawn. 
“I only want to sleep,” he added — and this time he felt he was 
being sincere — “just to sleep and sleep and slcip.” 

“You can sleep to-night,” answered Giulia lightly, going over 
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to the mirror and looking at herself attentively. “You made? an 
eng^cment, and it’s too late to change the programme now.’’ 
She spoke, as usual, in a good-natured, sensible way; and it was 
surprising, thought Marcello, and at the same time m some 
obscure way significant, how she always said the right thing 
without knowing it. At that moment the telephone on the bedside 
table rang. Marcello, raising himself on his elbow, took off the 
receiver and placed it to his ear. It was the head potter, to 
announce that he had tak'^ the sleepmg-bcrth on the Rome train 
for that night. 

“You must ^ancel it,” sJSd Marcello without hesitation; 
“Madame is not going after all.” (jiulia, turning from the 
mirror in which she was gazing at herself, threw him a look of 
|hy grai.t.Kle Marcello, putting down the receiver, said: “That’s 
done, then . . . They’ll cancel it and you won’t go.” 

“Are you angry' with me?” 

“Why on earth should I lie?” 

He got off the bed, slipped on his shoes and went into the 
bathroffn. As he washed and combed his hair, he wondered what 
Giuha would have said* if he had revealed the truth to her about 
his profession and about their honeymoon. The answer, without 
any doubt, seemed to him to be dut, not merely would die not 
condemn him but would even, m the long run, approve of what 
he was dome, though she might be fHghtened and might go so 
fir as to ask him whedier it was really necessary for him to d'S^it. 
Giulia was good — there could be no doubt of that — but not 
beyond the sacred hmits of family affection; beyond those hmits 
there bi^an, for her, a vague, effused world in wluch it might 
easily come about that a hunchbacked, bearded professor could 
be murdered (or pohtical reasons. And the wife of Orlando the 
Secret Service ^ent, he said to himself as he came out of the 
bathroom, must argue and feel m exaedy the same way. Giuha, 
who was sitting waiting on the bed, rose to her feet saying: “Are 
you bored because 1 wouldn’t let you sleep? Would you really 
have preferred not to go to Quadri’s?” 

“On die contrary, you did perfeedy right,” answered Marcello, 
preceding her into Ac corridor. He felt re-invigorated now, and 
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th£re seemed to be nothing left in him of that sensation of 
rebelhon agaList his own fete. The current of energy still flowed 
through his body, but without pain or difficulty, as though 
through a natural channel. Outside the hotel, he stood looking 
across the river at the grey oudme of the immense city above the 
parapet, beneath the vast clear sky. Before him were the rows of 
st.ills with their second-hand books, and the passers-by moved 
slowly along, stopping to examine them. He even seemed to see 
again the poorly-dressed yoimg man /with the book under his 
arm, walkmg slowly along the pavement, beside the bookstalls, 
in the direction of Notre Dame. Or perhaps it,was another one, 
similar to him in his way of dressmg and in his demeanour — 
and in his destiny as well. But he seemed to reg.ird him without 
envy, though with a settled, frozen fcclmg of powcrlcssness: he 
was himself, and the young man was the young m.m. and tliere 
was nothing to be done about it. He bcc^ncd to a passing taxi 
to stop, and gave Quadri’s address as he got m behind (iiuba. 



CHAPri K TWELVE 


The moment Marcello entered QuaJri’s flat he was struck by 
the difference between it and that odicr apartment m whicli he 
had gone to see him for the first and last time, in Rome. The 
building, which was siluitcd in a modern quarter, at the end of a 
rurrow', winding street, resembled, w’lth its many rectangular 
balconies juttmg out from its ‘smooth fn^ade, a chest-of-drawers 
with all die draw'crs open; and it had at once given him the feeling 
of an obvious, anonymous way of hfe, governed by a kind of 
social mmiicry — as thoiigh Quadti, when he estabhshed himself 
in Paris, had striven to identify himself as closely as possible with 
the general mass of the comfortably-off French middle class. 
And then, inside, die dift'crcncc had been fiirdicr accentuated; 
Quadrfs Roman abode lud been old and tLirk, encumbered with 
furniture and books and papers, dusty’, neglected, this, pn the 
other hand, was bright and new’ and clean, with htdc furniture 
and no signs of scholarsliip. They waited a few minutes in die 
drawing-room, a spacious, bare room with nothing but a group 
of armchairs, all in one corner, round a glass-toppeil table. The 
only detail in less ordmary taste was a large picture hanging on 
one of the walls, the work of a C ubist painter — a cold but dccyca- 
tivc combmation of spheres, cubes, cylinders and parades m 
various colours. Of books, of those books with which, in Rome, 
Marcello had been so much struck, there was not one. He felt, 
as he looked roimd at the wax-polished wooden floor, at dit 
long, pale curtains, at the empty walls, that he was on the stage of a 
modem dieatre, in the midst of a neat, elegant setting designed 
for a play with few characters and onlv one situatum. Wlut 
was the play? His own and (^uadri’s, no doubt; but, w'hereas the 
situation was already known to him, he felt, he did not know 
why, that all tlu' diaractcrs had not yet revealed themselves. 
Someone was still missing, and it might be that the intervention 
of that person would completely alter the situation itself. 
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As if to confirm diis vague presemiment, the door at the fax 
end of the drawing-room opened and there entered, not Quadri, 
but a yoimg woman, the same, probably, Marcello thought, who 
had spoken to him in French on the telephone. She approached 
across the shining floor, tall and singularly mpple and graceful 
in her way of walking, in a white summer mess with a bell- 
shaped skirt. For a moment Marcello could not refrain from 
looking, with a kind of fmtive pleasure, at the outline of her 
figure which was visible through the tr^sparcncy of her frock — 
a dim outline but with precise contours, elegant as that of a 
gyninast or a dancer. Then he kioked up at her face and was 
certain that he had seen it before, though he could not determine 
where nor when. She went up to Giulia, took botli her hands in 
hers with an almost affectionate familiarity and explained, in correct 
Italian but with a strong French accent, that the Professor was 
engaged but would come in a few minutes’ time. Less cordially, it 
seemed to Marcello, in fact somewhat hastily, she greeted him from 
a distance; then she invited them to sit down. While she conversed 
with Giulia, Marcello studied her carefully, curious to acccount 
for the vague memory which had led hiir to suppose that he had 
already met her. She was tall, with rather large hands and feet, 
broad shoulders, and a waist of incrc^lc slimness which was 
emphasized by her big bosom and ample hips. Her long, slender 
neck supported a pale face, innocent of make-up, which, though 
you^ul, was not fresh in colour but rather wom-looking, with 
a vigorous, anxious, restless, active expression. Where md he 
seen her before? As though she felt herself being examined, she 
turned suddenly towards him; and then, from the contrast 
between the restless intensity of her gaze and the luminous 
seremty of her high, white forehead, he alTat once knew where 
he mul met her before, or rather, where he had met a person who 
resembled her — ^in the brothel at S., when, coming back into the 
bi^ room to fetch his hat, he had found Orlando in company 
with the prostitute Luisa. The resemblance, to be precise, con- 
sisted wholly in the special shape, whiteness, and luminosity of 
the forehead, which, in this woman too, was like a royal diadem; 
in other ways the two women differed considerably? The 
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prostitute had a wide, thin mouth; this one’s mouth was smslll, 
fleshy, tight-Upped — comparable, he thought, to a small rose with 
thick, slightly faded pe^. Another diflerence was that the 
prostitute’s h^d was feminine, smooth, sensual; whereas this 
woman’s hand was almost like the hand of a man — ^hard, reddish 
and nervous. And Anally the prostitute had a horrible raucpus 
voice such as is feequendy to be found amongst women of her 
profession; while this woman’s voice, on the contrary, was thin, 
clear, impei^nal, with *he agreeable quality of reasoned and 
subde music — the voice of a society woman. 

Marcello noted, these hkenessbs and these differences; and then, 
while the woman was carrying on a conversation widi his wife, 
he noted also the extreme coldness of her attitude towards 
himscU. .'(‘thaps, he thoi^ht, she had been told by Quadri of his 
former polidcd feelings, and would have preferred not to receive 
him. He wondered, too, who die could be: Quadri, as far as he 
remembered, was not married; she might, from her business-like 
manner, be a secretary, or, if not that, an admirer acting as a 
secretary. He diought again of his feehng in the house at S., when 
he had seen the prostitute Luisa going upstairs with Orlando — a 
feeling of tortured pity; and he realized, all of a sudden, that it 
had m reahty*^en nothing more than sensual desire disguised as 
spiritual jealousy. And now that feeling was coming over him 
again, complete and without any disguise, for the woman who 
was sitting opposite to him. She attracted him, in a new ^and 
upsetting manner; and he wanted to attract her; and the hostility 
that was visible in every one of her movements pained him 
bitterly. Finally he said, dmost in spite of himself, thinking not 
of Quadri but of her: “I have an impression that our visit isn’t 
altogether welcome to the Professor . . . Perhaps he’s too busy.” 

She answered quickly, without looking at him: “Not at all, 
my husband told me he was very pleased to see you ... He 
remembered you perfeedy . . . Anyone who comes from Italy is 
welcome here . . . It’s true, he is very busy — but your visit is 

particularly ;^reeable to him Wait a moment. I’ll go and see 

if he’s coming.” These words were uttered with an unexpected 
eagerness that warmed Marcello’s heart. When she had gone out, 
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Griulia asked, without, however, showing any curiosity: “Why 
d’you think Professor Quadri isn’t pleased to see you?’’ 

Marcello answered calmly: “It was this lady’s hostile attitude 
that made me think so.’’ 

“How strange,’’ exclaimed (nulia; “she gave me quite the 
opposite impression . . . She seemed to me to be so pleased to sec 

U.S — -just as if we knew each other .dready But had you met her 

before?’’ 

“No,” he replied, with the feeling <hat he was lymg, “never 
before to-day ... I don’t even know who site is.” 

“Isn’t she the Professor’s w'lfe?'’ 

“I don't know, I didn’t think Quadii was martied . . . Perhaps 
she’s his secretary.” 

“But she called him ‘my husband’ ”, exclaimed Giulia in 
surprise; “didn’t you hear? . . . She used those words- ‘my 
husband’ . . . What were you dimking about?” 

And so, Marcello could not help rcflectmg, slie had disturbed 
him to the point of making him not merely absent-minded, but 
actually deaf. This discovery gave him pleasure, and for a 
moment, strangely enough, he wanted to talk about it to Cuuha, 
just as though she were not a person concerned but some out- 
sider in whom he could confide freely. “I wasn’t listening,” he 
said. “His wife? He must have got married recently, then.” 

“Why?” 

• ^Because when I knew luni he was a bachelor.” 

‘nut didn’t you and Quadri write to each other?” 

“No. He was my tutor at the University ; tlien he came to live 
in France and to-day I shall be seeing him for die first time since 
then.” 

“How odd, I thought you were friends.” 

A long silence followed. Then the door, at which MarrcUo was 
gazing widiout impatience, opened, and upon the threshold 
appeared someone whom, at first, he did not recognize as 
Quadri. Then his eyes travelled from the man’s face to his 
shoulder, saw once more the deformity that raised the shoulder 
almost up to the ear, and reaUzed that Quadri had merely shaved 
off his beard. He saw again, also, the curious, almost hexagonal 
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shape of his face, its one-dimcnstonal quabtv hke that of a flat, 
painted mask surmoimted by a black wig He recalled, too, the 
eyes, stanng, brShant, red-nnimcd; the triangular nose, like the 
clapper of a hell, the shapeless mouth, a circle of red, hvmg flesh 
The only new thmg was the rhm, which formerly had been 
hidden by the beard. It was small and crooked, curvmg sharply 
back beneath the lowei lip, and of an ughness that seemed full of 
meaiung and possibly adumbrated stunc characteristic of its 
owner. , 

Instead of the frock-coat m which Marcello had seen him on 
the hrst and last occasion on which he had met him, Quadn 
was now weaimg- with the hunchback’s love for hght colours — 
a dove-prey sports coat Beneath it he had on an American 
cowboy shut with red and green checks, and a showy tie Coming 
forward towaids Marcello, he said, in a cordial, and at the same 
time utteily indifterent, tone (. Icrici, isn’t it^ . . Of course, 1 
remember you perfectly well . . particubrly because you weie 
die last studcTit who came to see me before 1 left Italy . . . I’m 
very pleased to see vou agam, ('lerici ” 

Lven his v'oice, thought Mai cello, had remamed the same — 
extremely sweet and at the same time casual, affectionate and yet 
vague. Meanwhile he was mtioducing his wife to Quadn, who, 
with a gallantrv that was peihaps rather ostentatious, stooped to 
kiss the hand that CtiuIu held out to luni When they had sat 
down, Maicello said, in some embaiiassment ‘‘I’m heie m Pans 
on my honeymoon, and so I thought I would look you up . . . 
smee you w'crc my tutoi . But perhaps I’ve disturbed you.” 

“No, no, my dear boy,” answered Quadn with his usual 
meltmg sweemess, “on the contrary, it gives me the greatest 
pleasure ... It was extremely mce of you to remember me . . . 
Anyone who comes from Italy — if only because he talks to me in 
the lovely Italian language —is welcome here ” He took a 
cigarette-hox from the table, looked inside it, and seeing that 
there was only one cigarette in it, offered it, svith a sigh, to Giuha. 
“Take it. Signora,” he said “I don’t smoke, nor does my wife, 
and so we always forget that other people like to . . . Well, do you 
like Pans ... I suppose it’s not the first time you’ve been here?” 
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So Quadn wants to make conventional conversation, thought 
Marcello. He answered for Giulia. “Yes, it is the first ame, for us 
bo^” 

“In that case,” said Quadn eagerly, “I envy you . . . Anyone 
who amves for the first tune in this very beautiful aty is to be 
eny}ed . . . and on a honeymoon, mto the bargam, and at this 
\eason, which is the best of all m Pans'” He sighed agam and 
pohtely asked Giuha “And what impression do you have of 
Pans, Signora?” f 

“Me?” said Giuha, lookmg not at Quadn but at her husband. 
“Really I haven’t had time to see it yet . . , We only arrived 
yesterday.” 

“You’ll see. Signora, it’a a very beautiful, really an exqmntely 
beautiful, aty,” said Quadn m a general sort of way, as diough he 
were thinkmg of somethmg else. “And the longer one hves m it 
the more completely is one conquered by its beauty . . . But, 
Signora, you musm’t only look at the monuments, which arc, 
no doubt, notable, but m no way superior to those of the aues of 
Italy. . . . You must go about, you must get your husband to take 
you to the difierent quarters of Pans . . The life of this city has a 
vanety of aspects which is truly surpnsmg ” 

“We haven’t seen much yet,” said Giuha, who did not appear 
to appreciate the convenuonal, almost ironic quahty of Quadn’s 
remarks And then, tunung to her husband, she put out her hand 
and touched his, caressmgly, saymg “But we will have a good 
look round, won’t we, Marcello?” 

“Of course we will,” said Marcello. 

“What you must do,” went on Quadn, soil m the same tone of 
voice, “is, especially, to get to know the French people . . . They’re 
a charmmg people . . . intelhgent, mdependent . . and — ^although 
this partly contradicts the accepted idea of the French — good, 
as well . . . That fine, sensiuve mtelhgence of theirs has become a 
kmd of goodness ... Do you know anyone Pans?” 

“We don’t know anybody,” rephed Marcello; “besides. I’m 
afiaid It won’t be possible . . . We’re only staymg just a week.” 

“A pity, that’s really a pity . . . One csui’t j^ppreoate a country 
at Its true value without mowmg its inhabitants . , .7 
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“Pans 1$ the place for night life, isn't it’” asked Giuha, who 
seemed to find herself perfectly at ease in this guidebook conver- 
sation. “We liavcn't seen anythmg of it yet . . . but we want to 
. . . There arc plenty of dance-halls and lught-rlubs, aren’t there’” 
“Ah yes, the tabarjtis, the &»//«- -‘boxes’, as they call them 
here,” said the Professoi m an absent-minded way. “Mont- 
ni.nti c, Montp.urnasse . . We ourselves, to tell you die truth, have 
never gone in much for that kind of dung . Sometimes, when 
an Italian fiiend has been pissing through, we've taken advantage 
of Ins Ignorant c of such matters to learn about them ourselves . 

1 lowcver they’re alwa) s the saiAc . . . though it’s all done widi 
the grace and elegance that are natural to dus city . . But you 

knew, Signora, the French people are by nature senous, vers 
setioui . . . and with pronounced fanuW habits Perhaps 
you'll be surpiiscd when I tell you that die great majonts of 
Parisians have never ^et foot m a hoite . The famil), here, is 
verv important, even more st> than in Paly . And they’n' 
oltcn good < adiohcs h(0 . mote so than in Italy with a less 

formal, inou solid devotion And so it’s not suij rismg dut 
they leave d e boiu’a to us toicigners . It’s an excellent source 
of icveiiue, anyhow Pans ov es a good p irt of its prospentj 
to the boitCi and, m general, to it* night life ” 

“How sriange,” said Cnuha, “I always thought diat Prencli 
{scopic themselves went in a great dc.il for mght hfc ” She blushed 
and added “I’ve been told dut the tahanm stay open all mght 
and dut dicv’ie always full . . as it used to bt, once, wndi us, 
m tanuval-time ” 

“Yes,” said die Professor vaguely, “but die pc*oplc who gt 
there aic mostly foreigners.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” said Giuha, “I should love to see one of 
them, at least . if only to s.iv I’d been there ” 

The door opened and Signora Quadti came ui carry mg a tray 
with a coffcc-pot and cups “I'nchsc me,” she said gaily, ciosmg 
die door with hci *foot, “hut I rench maids arc not like Itahaii 
ones . . . To-day is my maid’s day out and she went off imme- 
diately after lunch . . . We have to do everythmg ourselves ” 
She was really gay, thought Marcello- -and m a quite unforeseen 
o 
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munner; there was great charm in her gaiety and in the move- 
ments of her tall figure, with its lightn«s and its air of self- 
possession. 

“Lina,” said die Professor, puzzled, “Signora Clcrici wants to 
sec a botte . . . Where can we recommend her to go?” 

“Oh, there arc so many, there’s no lack of choice,” she answered 
hrighdy as she poured out the coffee, supporting her whole 
weight on one leg while she stretched the other out sideways as if 
to display her large foot in its hecllcss shoe; “dicrc arc hoftes for 
all tastes and all purses.” She handed a cup to Giulia and then 
added carelessly: “But Ediuondo; why shouldn’t wc take them to 

a botte It would be a good opportunity for you to have a litde 

distraction.” 

Her husband passed his hand across his chin as if he wanted to 
stroke his beard, and answered: “Certainly, of coturse, why not?” 

“D’you know what we’ll do?” she went on as she handed 
cups of coffee to Marcello and her husband; “as we’ve got to dine 
out in any case, let’s all dine together. There’s a little restaurant 
on the left bank, which isn’t expensive but wliich is very good. 
It’s called Le Coq au Vin. Then, after dinner, we'll go and have a 
look at a very curious place . . . But Signora Clcrici mustn’t be 
shocked.” . 

Giulia, delighted with her gaiety, laughed and said: “I’m not so 
easily shocked.” 

“It’s a botte called La Cravate Noire, the Black Tie,” she cx- 
plalhcd, sitting down on the sofa beside Cuulia; “and it’s a place 
where people of rather a special type go,” she added, looking at 
Giulia and smiling. 

“How d’you mean?” 

“Women with special tastes . . . You’ll sec . . . The woman who 

runs it and the waitresses all wear dinner-jackets and black ties 

You’ll sec how amusing they look.” 

“Ah, now I understand,” said Giulia in some confusion. “But 
can men go there too?” 

This question made the other woman laugh. “Why of 
course . . . It’s a public place . . .just a small dance-club, «tm by a 
woman of spec^ tastes — ^highly intelligent, incidentally — out 
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anyone ran go there who wants to . . . It’s not exactly a coh- 
vent ...” She gave httic short laughs, as she looked at Giulia; 
tlicn added vivaciously: “But if you don’t like the idea we can 
go somewhere else . . . but it won’t be so onginal.” 

“No,” said Giuha. “let’s go there ... It mttigues me ” 
“Unhappv cieatures,” said tlie Professor, m a general way He 
rose to his feet “My dear C lenci, 1 must tell you that it has given 
me great pleasure to see you, and it’ll give me even greater 
pleasure to dme this evenmg with your wife and yourself . . . 
We’ll have a stood talk . . . Have you still the same fefhngs and 
ideas that you used to have^” * 

Marcello replied calmly “I Live nothing to do \nth 
politics . .” 

“So im J die better, so much die better ” The Professor took 
his hind and pressed it beoveen both ot lus, ad»ling “Then 
perhaps we tan hope to male a conquest ol sou.” speaking in a 
swTet, mtlting, heait-broken tone of vok> , like a piiest talking 
to an atheist lie brought his hand up to his thest, towards his 
heait, and Marcello sivc with astonishment that the look he gave 
him was dimmed and at*thc same iime rendered more implprmg 
by a glitter of tears in the Lg lound, prominent e\es Then, 
as if to ronceal lus emotion, Quidri went over and took a burned 
Ic'ave of Ciiuha, sayuig as he went out “Mv wife will m.ike 
arrangements widi )c'ii about this evening ’’ 

The door dosed, uid Manello, slightlv einbarrissed, sat down 
111 an ar»nchait faring the sofa on wludi were the two women. 
Now tliat Quadti had gone, the w’lfe’s hostihty seemed quite 
obvious She ostcntatioiislv ignoied Maiccllci’s picsentc and 
spoke only to Giulia "And have you seen the hishioti-shops, the 
dressmakers, the modute'? The Rnc de la Paix, the biuhourg 
Saint Honoie, the Avenue de Matigncan^’’ 

“To tell the tiutli,” said Gtuha, with die au of hearing dicse 
nam(» for the first time, “to tell the tiuth, I haven’t ” 

“Would you like to have a Icscsk at these sticets, to go mto a few 
shops ai^jiinstt one or tw'o dressmakers’ . . I assuic vou it’s most 
interest^,” contmued Signora Quadn wath persistent, in- 
smuating, enfolding, proteetive affabihty. 
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*“C)h yes, I’m sure it is.” Crfulia looked at her husband and then 
went on: “And I should like to buy something ... a hat, for in- 
stance.” 

“Would \oa like me to take you?” proposed the other woman, 
at last reaching the point of aU these questions. “I know some of 
the dressmakers’ shops very well ... I mighi even be able to give 
>ou some advice.” 

“Would you leally?” said Chuha, with somewhat hesitating 
gratitude. , 

“Shall we go to-day, this aitcnioon, in about an hour's tunc’ 
You don’t mind, do you, if I calry oH your ^yife for .m hour or 
two?” These last words wxre addressed to Marcello, but in a 
biisk, almost contemptuous tone, very dift'crcnt from the one used 
towards Giuha. 

Marcello cave a start and replied. “Ol rouisc not ... if Giuha 
hkes . .” 

lie felt that his wife would have pteferred to escape fiom 
Signora Quadii’s guaiihanship .it least, jiidgmg by the question- 
ing glance she threw him, bur he found himself answering lici 
with a glance that ordered her to atvcprfitiimediately afterwaids 
be wondered' do I do dus betause this woman atti.u'ts me and I 
want to see her again? Or do I do it because 1 am on a miNSion 
and u doesn’t suit me to di'^jilcasc her? It suddciilv si'cmcd to him 
acutely disticssuig not to know whether he was doing thuigs 
bt cause he liked to do diem oi bec,uisc they suited his plans. 
Meanwhile Giuha was objecting: “P rally I lud diought of going 
back to die hotel for a little . . .” 

But the other womati did not give her time to finish. “You 
want to freshen up a little before wc go our To have a wash, and 
a resi’ . But there’s no need to go back to the hold . . . If you 
like, you can rest hero, on my bed . . 1 know bow tiring it is, 
svhen one’s travelling, to go about all day long without a 
moment’s pause, especially for us women . . I’omc along, conic 
with me, my dear.” Before (nuha lould draw’ breath, she had 
made her rise from the sofa, and was pushing her geudy but 
firmly towards the door In the doorway, as diough to re-assurc 
her, she said in a bittci-swcct tone: “Your husband can wait for 
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y*)ii here . Don’t lx* afraid, you won’t lose hinj,” and then, 
puttmg her arm round (nuha’s waist, she drew her mto tlic 
pjvsjgc and shut the door 

left alone, Maiccllo jumped to his tett and t(H*k a few paees 
about the room. It appeared u him qaitc cl'^ar that this woman 
cherished a feelmc of rooted a\ crsion for him, and lie world have 
liked to know the reason Bur, at this point, his own fecbiigs 
beiamc confused, on the one Inud lu vvus distressed by the 
hostility of such a jn rson, i tKi on whom l>c wuited to hke 
him, and on the t»tlier hand, he was troubled by the idea rhit she 
might know tlic, truth about dim beiause, if Jut were so, his 
mission became not nicrel/ d’ttuult but dangtious But ihe 
thing that pcihaps <.iuscd Imii the gicatcsi distress \/as the fctliug 
that tliesc I wo quitw dJlcrent an\i . v c’ • imrged ^ogetuei ^nd 
tint he WAS no longer <..jMl'ie i f distnipuish.nfr tlum f ore v.jcK 
other the an\ien ot tl>e lo\^i who i<sljini»eU rcjcctc 1 inJ tint 
of the S(\ ret agent w ho l< ars he has K*i n disf o\ tied h> ms > asc . 
lu »eili/cdwnthagu^h of hiscld iiiC'anth *K e'oj ul s i (.n'JeJ 
It) dissipating the wonnn's li 'stilus he world iii n bt sIkc 
igaui forced to plav.e anv islatiuuhip dut icglr follow .t uie 
seivKc ofliis P’issu'n. jusl as when he he 1 ’I'ai e th o sr> sd at 
the Ministr. , to combine hjs non, yin i n wiir ms p d i.t il 
^’irt ti sn. Just a' alw i\s liappineJ 

The dooi opened iHhuid him and S’o*,, i.> • >u., u' i luu I'uk 
nu<s the room She wnit o\* i fv> di table ind s ui y ,)i,i wul 
was vei) ined and 1 think Jn s gone to sbup oe ns K J 
We’ll go out trigetlier L^er on *’ 

‘ 'Ibis means,” Ma>c« flo • ini . al . 1/ 'bit ’ ou s.air o ou 
of me 

'Oh, my goodness, no ' slu nowei’d n . bi '.’oiioU 

voice, “but I ha\c a gicit dial lo .h* .md ui ha" tm 
Pr('fe>soi . . . You’d be hit all ah m l^'i Ui this room 
There aie better diuigs foi sou t * bi doing in Pans -Inui 
that.” 

“Forgive me,’ said Maiccllo, plainly his two hands on the 
hack of an armchair and luokmg at lui, ‘ but .t seems to me that 
you’ic hostile to me . . . Isn’t tlut so 
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She answered at once, without fear ot hesitation: “Does it 
surprise you?” 

“Yes, really it docs,” said Maicello “We do/i’t know each 
other at all and this is the first time weVe met . . 

“I know you perfectly well,” she intenupted him, “even if you 
don’t know me.” 

“Now we’re for it,” thought Marcello He vas conscious tliat 
her hostility —confirmed, now, without the slightest doubt 
aroused m lus heart a feeling of pain so sharp that it almost made 
him cry out He sighed, deeply distressed, and said in a low voice 
“Ah, you know me tlicn'” 

“Ves,” she replied, her eyes spaiUing with an aggicssivc light, 
“I know you’re a polu e ofiicial, a spy paid by youi (lovcmmcnt 
. . . Aie you surprised now that I am hostile to you^ . . I don’t 
know about other people, but I’ve never been able to b<ai 
tttoihhard<> — spies,” slie added, transLnng die hencli vio»d with 
insultmg politeness. 

Marcello lowcitd lus c\cs, and for a moment w is silent His 
suHcimg was acute, and tin. woman’s contempt was hke a subtle 
instrument pitilessly piobing an open wtsund At Lst he said 
“And does your husband know this 

“Of course he does,” she answeicd wnth insulting surpiise, 
“How could you imagine tlut he doesn't’ it was he who told 

ff 

me. 

“Ah, so they’re well luh/rined, ' Mauellt' could not help 
thinking 1 Ic went on, m a reasonablt lone of ■voice “ Then why 
did you let ns come hue’ Wouldn’t itliive been simpler to refuse 
to receive us?” 

“Personally, 1 should have piefcncd not to,” she said, “but my 
husband is dirferent . . , My husband is a kind of s unt . . He stdl 
thinks that kindness is tlie best polic y ” 

“A very cunning kind of sunt,” Maicello would have liked to 
reply. But it occuired to him that that was how it was* the sauits 
must all have been very cunning people, so he refrained Then be 
went on: “I’m sorry you’re so hostile to me . . . because ... I 
find you very attractive.” 

“Thank you, that d«x:sn’t lutcicst me.” 
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Later, Marcello asked himself what could have happened to 
him at that moment it was as though a dazzlmg ray had darted 
from her lununous brow, and at the satne time there had surged 
up in him a deep, violent, powerful impulse, a mixture of excite- 
ment and dcspaitmg love. He reilized all at once that he was close 
to Signora Quadri, that he was throwing his arm round her waist, 
pulling her to him, saymg m a low voice ‘ And also because I 
like you very much.’* 

Pressed against him tighdy that Marcello could feel her 
lender, sweOmg breast throbbing agamst his, she looked at him 
for a moment in dumb ama/erAcnr, tlien “Ah, that’s perfect'” 
she cried, m a strident, triumphant voice, “that’s perfect' . . . 
actually on your honeymoon and yet you’re ready to betray vour 
wife . . perfect'” She writhed funously to free herself from 
Marcello’s arm, ind went <'n “I ( ivc me alone or I’ll call my 
husband ” Man ello immcdiateh let go of her, but she. earned 
awa^ by an impulse of hostility, turned back tow’ards him and 
— )ust as if he were siill holding her -slapped lum across the 
( heck 

She sccrud at once tc» regret what she had done She went to 
the window, looked out for a moment and then, tummg lound, 
sai<l biusqucly “I’m sony ” Biit Marcello felt that she was not 
so mucirsorrv as fi ightened at the cffei t the blow might produce 
There was, he thought, more calculation and good mtention than 
regret in the griiJgmg and still ungracious tone of her voice He 
said, in i decisive manner “Now there re alls is nothmg for me to 
do but go away . . ill you be so kind as to tell iii) wife and 
ask her to come heie’ And you must make our excuses to 
your husband foi this cvenmg . . You must tell ham 1 had 
forgotten 1 had another engagement” That was die end of 
cverythmg, he thought, and his mission, as well as his love for this 
woman, was wrecked 

He diew back as if to make way for her to pass to the dooi 
But he saw her, mstead, stand stanng at lum for a momoit, then 
twist her mouth into 0 giimace of capiicious displc.isuie, then 
come forward towards him. Marcello noticed that a dark, 
determined fire now burned in her eye When she was only one 
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pace away from him, she slowly raised her arm, and, from a 
distance, lifted her hand to Marcello’s cheek. “No,” she said, 
“don’t go away ... I like you too, very much . . If I was violent. 
It was just cjcactly because I do l*ke you Don’t go way . . 
forget what happened.” In the meantinu' slic was slowly stroking 
his cheek, round and round, with an awkwaid but self-assured 
ikiovemcnr that was full of nnjwious dstcrmmanou, as if she 
wished to take aw»ay the sting of her recent blow 

Marcello looked at her, looked at her farchcad, and bentarh 
her gaze, under the slightly lough contact ofher masculine hand, 
was awaie, to lus astonishfiicn^^- fot it was th/* first time m his 
life that he had fdt it- of a pr< found cv^c iteiiiLia and agitation 
full of affection and of hope, rerxaJing his breast, harissmg his 
broatlung. She v.js stanrling in from of him. sci.okjru’^ him w’di 
outstretched hand, and he, m tnv single look, had a full con 
sciousiicss of hex beauty is v»f soiiathihj. iha had always beer’ 
destined foi him, as ofhi> vcLol* hf*\ sor ati**u '•fid he knew thu 
he had always lo\ed hei, cs’cn \ c:c u <h u oa\ even lv"fi)te he liad 
liad that presentiment of lu r in the w'onian at S \es h*‘ thought, 
this was the filing <»f lovt thu^ h^ ou/ht to have dienshed tor 
Cuih.i- ifhc hud U e<d h< i. and ilv, he k\»vtiein cd. iJistcid, f 
this woman whort he did Kc»t ku i U mosed t #waids her, h»s 
arms ounsfieti h« d »s if to ciMorice iier. sh^ vh^engaged herself 
quickls, though m a niuincr which seemed ro liiin a^'V'Ponue 
and ixi»«leisraiidm>;, and putuiig a finger n) hn hps muimuud- 
“( lO away now . . 'vc dl lueer tins cvimiiu* ” lief ire Marccllc^ 
1 C Ji ^ed what was hapv enii. >, she hid niged hun oui of the r<'oin 
an 1 iiilo the hall and had ispcncd the door"* Then th ' dom closed 
ai'd he found him a If alone on the 1 aiding. 
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IjIN A, uiid (lUilia were to take t it't and tlicn j>o out and v'lsit 
oiess shops. Then ( uilja would conic hai k to llic liotcl, and laiei 
the C^iiadns would come .U'd U'tch thi m and they would all hive 
duinc: together It ' a* now ihoiit tour o’clock, and there wen* 
sttll more than fom houis before dinnei; but only three ull the 
tiK’ment af whiclj ( trlando \*'oftld he t( lephoinng to the hotel to 
hnd out the addies> o< the lestamaur. .Marc ello the rcforc had three 
hours to himself. What had occurred at the (^uadns’ had made 
him lotig tor '■oliiudi , if •uiiy m oulc to tr\' and imdetsuud 
lumselt hettet. he thought as he vent dowaistaiis, whereas 
rlie behaviour ot lina, with a hiubatul sti n.ach older rhi. 
hcisclfaiid coinplacly absoiKd ii. politics, was not surpnsinr, 
his oven, on the oihei liand, a f» w davj after Ins svcdclmc anvl 
whilt' a<. Cl call) on his honeymoon, borh astonish' d and trightcned 
and, m a saguc was. flattered hnn I iithcrtc' he h.id bclic' ed he 
knew lumselt pictt) well anc^ was tlieicfote able 1 1 contiol htm- 
seb v'hcTK ves he wisiud to. Hut he now le-di/ed whether with 
luoK alaini 03 LiUMpkv tiles h.' viid not kness dur he hail 
perhaps been mistake^ 

He walked loi some tunc th.i ugb a senes ot small streets uid 
then at las' came out into a ssidc, ,’c*ntls sloiung aseiiue, the 
Asemu de la Chande Aiiei* , as he tea.! on the comer of a ’nouco 
^nd dicie mdeed, wbni he lai cd hw escs, unexpected, enoiinous. 
lose the great rectangular >hipe ot thi. Arc dc 1 nomphe. seen 
sideways at the top I'f the stieet. Massive set alnwsst spcytiai. n 
appc*arcd, in the blue hare ot suinnici. to lie banging m the pale 
sky. As he w'alked, his eyes fixed on the truiniphai pile, Marcello 
was suddenly conscious of a iccluig th.it w'as nesv'to him, an 
intoxicating tccling of fieedoni and iiide).iaiJence; it svas as 
thuuglt some great weight that sv<ts oppressing him had been 
unexpectedly removed, so that las step sv.is lighter and he seemed 
almost to be flymg f le Wvindeied for a moment whether he ought 
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to attnhute this powerful sense of relief to the simple fict of being 
in Pans, away from lus usual constianits nul m front of tins 
grandiloquent monument’ it sometimes happened that one 
nustook passing sensations of physical well-bemg for piofound 
movements of the spirit; then, thinking over it again, he reahzeil 
that this sensation is as, m fact, due to 1 ina’s caress: he knew this 
from the flood of tumjiltuous, disturbmg thoughts which, at the 
memory of that caress, rushed up to the surface of lus mind. 
Automatically he passed his hand over his cheek, wheic the palm 
of her hand had rested, and he could not help closmg his eyes in 
sheer dchght, rehshmg agam, as it‘vvere, the contact of the rougli, 
fearless hand that had moved all round his face as if it wished, 
affectionately, to explore its contours. 

What mdeed was love he wondered, walking up the bioad 
pavement with lus eyes fixed on die Arc dc Tnomplie, wlut was 
this love for winch, as he rcali/cd, h'' was now perhaps on the 
point ofshattenng his whole life, deserting ihc wife he had just 
.married, betraying his pohtual faith, butlhig himself into the 
confusion of an adventure from wluch tbei c was no turning hark^ 
He recalled that he had once, many years ago, been asked that 
question by a girl who wis a fellow-student with him at the 
University, a girl who had obstinately rejected bis woomg aiul, 
he had replied, contemptuously, th.tr foi him l<we was a cow 
standmg m the middle of a field, m spiingtmie, and a bull 
nsmg on its hmd legs to get at her. That meadow, he now 
thought, was the middle-class carpet on the floor of the Quadris’ 
drawing-room, and Lma was die cow ind he the bull. N.ikcd 
--m spite of the difference of place and then non-.miniaI 
hmbs— they wrnild be exactly like two beasts And the rage of 
desire, vented with awkward, urgent violence, would be the 
same too. But here the rcscmblaucc — so obvious yet at the 
same time of so litde importance- ceased. Pot, by a mysterious 
spiritual alchcniy, this rage of desire soon became transformed 
into thoughts and fcchngs far removed fioni it; and these thoughts 
and frelmgs, diough they received from it the impress of necessity, 
could not m any way be traced to it alone Ucsirc, in reality, was 
no more than nature’s deceive, powerful aid to somcdiing which 
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existed before her and without her. It was the band of nature, 
drawing from the womb of die fiituie the rliild — the human, 
moral child— of thmgs to come 
“To be perfccdy frank,” he said to lumsclf, in an attempt to 
modeiate and calm the cxtiac)*‘fhnary c^altatlon tliat had taken 
possession of his spmr, “to be peifcct'y frank, what I want to do 
IS to abandon my wife dm mg our honcvmooo, to desert my post 
dmmg my mission, m order to bcctmie I uia’s lover and bve with 
her in Pans 'I’o be ptihctly hank,” he contmned, “I shall 
ccitamly do these dungs if I find dial Lina loves me as I love her, 
for the same leasons and with tAe same mteusity.” 

If any’ doubt tcniaii’cd as to the sfriomnc's of his decision, it 
disappeared entuely when, Kiving ie.ii htd the end of the Avenue 
d( L Vjiandi, Ainn'c, he raised his eves to the Art. de Ttiomphe. 
Now, inJoctl, the sight of this monument laiscd to celebrate the 
t'lcrones t'f a gloiious tsianuy renunded him, by an.ilogy, of 
that othei r lannv tint hi Inmstlfhadlnthcrto served and that he 
wis preparing tc> httiiv, and he i<'cmed almost to feci legrct for 
It Now th It It w IS lightened and made almost mnocent by the 
fill etaste ol hat betiav ilj the pat t that lie lud been playnng till tlut 
s.imc moinmg seemed moie coriprchenstble and thcrs'foie more 
actcptdile, 110 h ngei, is liitlicu«>. did it ippcar to be the fruit of 
a purely cxtertnl wisli toi notniiluy, toi i ompcnsation, but to be 
alnnsst a vo< anon, 01 tti uv the least, an uiclmalion that was not 
vshollv aitittcial J^esidi s, tins f'cling of legiet. detached and 
alicady k trospcciiv e as it was, was in hi t a sure iiiihranon of the 
11 lev ('cable nature of his deiision 
I le w'utcd for sianie nine for a D.iu‘e m the n'eiry-go-cound of 
vchiiKs eniiulmg the iiionumi'nt, md then, ciossing the w’ldc 
stiiet, went stinght to t'u \ich usth aud walked, hit in hand, 
under its vault, whcie lu ^ the tonib of tlie L’likncovn Soldier. 
Theic, on the walls of th \uh, wiie the lists c'f banles won, 
each of wluch had signified, toi numbciless men, a loyalty and 
sclC-saciificc of the kind tliat lie lumself Iiad been bound by, 10 his 
owm government, until a few minutes ago, and there was the 
tomb and the peieiiniil flame kcvpinc vs itch over it, symbol of 
other sacrifices no less complete. As he icad the names of the 
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Napoleomc baitlcs he could not help reincinbenng Orlando''! 
phrase: “All for Family and Fathciland", and he suddenly under- 
stood that the thmg which distmguishcd him irom the Secret 
Service man- -who was so convinc^ and at die same tune so 
powerless to justify his conviction by rational means - was simply 
his capaaty to make a choice, a capacity kept ui stiict control 
by the melancholy tlut had puiiucd hun horn time immemorial. 
Yes, he thought, he had nude choices in the past, and now he was 
again preparmg to make a choice. And diat mclani boH of his 
was, in fact, a melancholy mixed with regret, such as is aioused 
by die thought of dungs diat nu^jht have been, ol things tlut the 
act of makmg a choice compels one to renounce 
He came out from under the Arch, waited i<.».«n lor a pau^c m 
the tratfic, and then went across to the p.iveniair of iho Aicmu 
des chomps Elysces The Arch seemed, as it vveu, to sprcid o” 
mvisible shadow over the rich, festive street that sloped down 
from Its foot; and thcic seemed to be some md'spmabk hnl 
between the warlike monumcpt and die gay, peaceful prosprmy 
of the crowd that thtoniicd the pavements iLcn it occuirr’J to 
him tlut this tCKJ was an aspect of the thmg ih it I’c w i\ tcnonii iiig 
— a bloodstamrd, unnghtcoiis greatness tint (haeged liter into 
a gaiety and an opulence ignormt ofthon igoiv sKidice 

that bcxanie, m time, bn later gcnciirions, }> ivscr, frci Join and 
ease So many atgument. in fa\ our of Ju 1 is, ht t'loiiglit p sting'' 
But his decision was now taken and he had only one desire 
left — to dunk about Lma, and why mil how he loved her I bs 
nund filled with this longing, he walked slowly down the 
Avenue dcs C hamps Llysccs, stopping now and then to look at 
the shops, at the iiewspapeis in the kiosks, at the people sitting in 
the caf^s, at the cinema postcis and theatre notices The thick 
crowd on the pavement prc>scd closely louiid him on every side 
with a pullulating movement that seemed to him to be that of life 
Itself. Four lines of vehicles, two m each chrection, gomg up and 
down the wide street, passed by him on die right; on his left 
luxurious shops and gay posters alternated with swarmmg caf^s. 
As he walked he gradually hastened his step, as though he were 
anxious to leave belund die Arc dc Tiioinphc, winch now, a« he 
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saw when he turned to look at it, had become remote and m- 
substantial again owing to distance and the siunmer h^. When 
he reached die bottom of the stiect he looked for a bench m the 
gardens, m die shade of the trees, and sat down upon it with 
relief, glad to be able to devote himself in peace to the thought of 
Lina. 

He wanted to go back in memor>' to the first umc that he had 
beeii made aware of her cxistcn* c to his visit to the brodiel at S 
Whv was It that the woman of whom he had caught a ghmpse in 
the big loom beside Orlando kid aioused iii lum a feeling so 
novel and so violfiit^ He recalled that he had been struck by the 
lummom quality in her forchca<l, and rcali7td that the thing 
winch bad attracted him hist m her and which lud then been 
brought to perfection in Lina was the puiitv that he had divmcd 
in both of dicpi, m the pnistilnte, degraded and profaned, in 
1 ina, triumphant. He understood now that the hiuror of 
detadence, of totriiption. of impiiiitv that had piusucd him all his 
lite"and tlut his matiiage to Giuha hid not nimgated, could be 
dispelled only bv the rautanf light thit cnciitlcd Lma's biow He 
fell that the cointidente of the two names Lino who had first 
aiooscd that honor m him iiid 1 nia who w.is sefmg him free 
fiom It— w'as .in luspicioiis sien In this \\m>, natiuallv, spontan- 
c'oudy, bv the toicc of love alone, h • was t'lndine, through Lma, 
tht norm Jit) he had dreamed *>1 But this was not the latlicr 
burcMUciatic type of noriiiilitv that he havl been pursuing all these 
ytais. It was a ditfeitut i.ormahtv. of an almost angehc kind 
In face of this lumuious, ctlitreal normality tht burdensome 
trappings of Ins political obligations, of his mainagt with Giuha, 
of his dull, rauonal life a , a man of oi ilci , w e re t cv ealed as nothmg 
but a cumbersome image set up bv him in untonse lous expecta- 
tion of a worthier dcstuiy. Now he was setting himself free and 
fmchng lumself agam through those same processes of reasoning 
that had caused hmi, i n s pite gf himself, to adopt that exp^ent. 

As he sat on the bench with these thoughts occupying hisThmd, 
his eye fell suddenly upon a laigc motor-ear which was conung 
down towards the Place dc la (."oncoide and seemed to be 
gradually reducing speed; and it ehd in fact come to a stop beside 
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the pavement, quite cloisc to hint. It was an old, black car, but of an 
expensive make, and its antiquated shape seemed to be emphasized 
by the almost excessive biightiicss and spotlcssness of its nickel 
and biasswork. A Rolls Royce, he thought, and all at once he was 
assailqd by a feeling of frightened apprehension, mixed, he did 
not know why, with a horrifying sense of familiarity. Where and 
whai had he seen that motO'‘-car? The cliauHeur, a thin, pock- 
marked man m a dark blue uniform, got out quickly, as soon as 
the car stopped, and ran to open the door, and then, tt that 
moment, there sprang into Marcello’s memory i picture thit 
gave him an answer to his queshon the same car, of the same 
colour and the same make, standing at the strc''t-coinci in the 
avenue near the school, and lino puttmg out lus hand to open the 
door for him to get in beside him In the meantime, while the 
chauffeur stood, cap m liand, beside the door, a male leg in i grc\ 
flannel trouser, ending m a foot with a yelloss sIvm' is bright and 
spotless as the brasswork of the car, caationsH piotrudid itself, 
then the chauftcur put out his hmd and the complete pcrsiin 
became visible to Man ello as be descended labortoiisl> on to dit 
pavement. He was quite an old man, Memllo judged, thin and 
very tall, with a bright red face and hair which might still be 
fair, he linaped as he walked, leanmg on an iiidiarublier-tipped 
stick. And yet he was singulaily joiithful-looking Marcello 
observed him caiefiilly as he slov Iv came towards the bench, and 
wondered whence tlic old man derived tint air of youtbfulness 
Then he undetstood it was from the fashion ui wluch lus hair was 
arranged, with die patting at one side, and fioin the git‘cn how-tic 
which he woie with a gay pink-and-vvhile stuped slurt Ihe 
old mail walked with his eyes on the ground, but when he reichcxl 
the bench he iai»cd them md Mucello saw that they were hluc 
and dear, with a look that was both bird and uigcnuous, and 
that they toe* were youtliful-lcokiiig At last he sat down, v'lth an 
effort, oesidc Marcello, and the clmiHcm, who had followed 
close behind him, immcdiatc'ly h^iiided him a small parcel done 
up m wlute paper Then, widi a shght bow, he went back to the 
car and got mto it, sitting quicdy in lus own place, liehind the 
windscreen. 
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Marcello, who had been following the old man’s movements, 
now sat widi downcast eyes, deep in thought. He wished he had 
not experienced such a sensation of horror at the mere sight of a 
car like Lino’s; that was already enough to make him feel dis- 
turbed. But the thing tliat frightened him most was the sharp, 
confused, bitter sense of subjection, of impotence, of enslavement 
that accompanied his disgusT, Tt was as though there had never 
been tlut interval of years, or worse, as though those years liad 
been spent in vain; as though he were still the boy he had then 
been and Lino were wailing for him in the car and he were 
preparing to get into it, in obedience to the man's invitation. He 
seemed to be once’ more undergomg die old blackmail, only this 
time it was not Lino who was applying it, with a revolver as bait, 
but lus jwii flesh, wTith its disturbing memories. Alarmed by' this 
sudden, agitating flare-up of a fire that he liad lielieved to be 
spent, he sighed and automatically fumbled in his pockets for 
some cigarettes. Immediately a voice said to him. in French: 
“C-igarettes? . . . Here arc some.” 

He turned and saw that the old man was holding out to him, in 
his slightly shaking red hand, an untouched packet of Ametican 
cigarettes. And all the time he was looking at lum wdth a singular 
expression, at once both kind and commanding. Marcello, highly 
embarrassed, took die packet without thanking him, opened it 
hurriedly, took 6ut a cigarette and handed back die packet to die 
old man. The Litter, seiring uan<l thrustuig it with an authoritative 
hand into the pocket of Marcello’s coat, said, in a suggesdve tone 
of voice: “They’re for you . . . you can keep them.’’ 

Marcello felt himself blush and then grow pale with some un- 
accountable mixture of anger and shame. His eyes, luckily, 
happened to fall on his own shoes, which were white with dust 
and out of sliape from much walking. It dawned upon him then 
that the old man probably mistook him for a d own-a nd-out or 
unemployed; and his anger, evaporated. Quictly’luid’ unostenta- 
tiously he took the packet out of his pocket and placed it on die 
bench between them. 

But the old man did not notice this act of resritution, for he w'as 
no longer paying any attention to him. Mar^Uo watclied him 
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open the little parcel that the chaulfeur had lianded to him and 
take out a roll. He broke it up slowly and laboriously, with his 
tremblmg hands, and direw two or three crumbs on the ground. 
At once, from one of the leafy trees tlut overhung the wnch, a 
big, well-fed, familiar sparrow flew down. It hopped to die 
bread, twisted its head t^^o or three times to look round, then 
inzed a crumb ui its beak and started devouring it The old man 
threw down three or four more crumbs, and more sparrows flew 
down from the branches on tu the pavement. I lis lighted agaicttc 
between his lips and lus eyes half clo<ed, Marcello watched the 
scene. The old man, although he teas bent and lus hands uetnblcd, 
had m truth kept somethmg of the adolc^a'nt about luni; or, to be 
more exact, no great effort w.is requited to imagmc him as an 
adolescent. Seen in piofilc, Ills :ed, (.apruious nioutk, his large, 
stMight nose, his fair hair with its .ilmost uichin-hkc curl on the 
blow, made one think tliat he must have indeed ht t-n an extieincly 
pretty voudi— perlups one of those Nordic athletes who combine 
the graceofa_gM with the sucu^th oj' i n).ui. Bending tbnvard, 
his head diou^tfullv mcTined on his bre.ivt, he crumbled up ihe 
whole of the toll for the spairows; than, without movmg or 
tummg round, asked, Mill speaking in Trench* “What country 
d’you I'oinc from'" 

“I’m Italian,” Mai cello replied hricfl) 

“Whv on earth didn't 1 think of that^” c>.claimid the old man 
sinking hiiiiself h.ird on the too head, witn a charaiteiisiu wlum- 
sical vivacity “I was just wondetmg whtic I could have seen a 
face like yours -so vttv peifect . . How silly of me. m Italy, of 
course . . And what's your name:” 

“Maiccllo C'lenci,'* .uiswered Maricllo after a moment's 
hesitation 

“Maiccllo.” repeated the old man, raising his head and looking 
straight m front of hint. A long silence followed. The old man 
appealed to be meditating, o> rathci, Marcello thought, lie 
appeared to be making an efl'oit to icmembcr something. At last, 
with an air of triumph, he turned towards Marcello and recited: 
''lieu tniseraitdi' jmer, st qttii/afa a^pera rumpai, tn Marcellus eiis. " 

They were lines that Marcello knew well, from having tram- 
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lated them at school, and also because, at that time, they had 
drawn je^ts from his schoolfellows. But spoken at that moment, 
after the oficr of the packet of cigarettes, these famous lines gave 
him an unpleasant feeling of clumsy flattery. This feehng changed 
to irritation when the old man looked him over from head to 
foot, as though summing him up, and then mformed him: 
“Virgil.” 

^‘Yes, Virgil,” he repeated dniy; “and you, what country do 
you come from?” 

"I’m British,” said the 61d man, falling all at once, strangely, 
into a courtly, pej-haps ironically-intended, Italian. Then, even 
more strangely, minghng Neapohtan dialect with his Italian, 
he went on: “I hved for many years in Naples . . . Are you a 
Neapohtan?” 

“No,” said Marcello, disconcerted by his familiar mode of 
address. 

The sparrows, having eaten up the crumbs, had now all flown 
away; at a httle distance the Rolls Royce stood waiting by the 
pavement. The old man took hold of his stick and rose pamfully to 
lus feet, sayuig to Marcello m a commanding tone, this time in 
French: “Would you kuidly go with me to my car? Do you 
mind givmg me your arm?” 

Automatically Marcello held our his arm. The packet of 
cigarettes lud remained on the bench, in the place wherc'he lud 
put It. “You’re fbrgettmg the cigarettes,” said the old man, point- 
ing to diem with his stick. Marcello pretended not to hear, and 
started oil towards die car. The old man did not insist further, but 
moved off with him. 

He walked slowly — far more slowly than when he had 
walked by himself, a short time before; and he leant his hand on 
Marcello’s arm. But lus hSnd did not remain still: it moved up 
and down the young man's arm, caressing it in a frankly possessive 
manner. Marcello, all at once, frit his heart fail him, and, looking 
up, he understood why: he saw da car standing there waiting 
for them, and he, he knew, would be asked to get m, just as had 
happened so many years before. But what frightened him most 
was th$ knowledge- that he would hot be able to refuse. With 

p 
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Lmo there had been — apart from his longing for the revolver — 
a kind of unconscious coquetry; with this man, he realized to his 
astonishment, he was conscious of a feeling of subjection that 
was due to memories of the past, the subjection of someone who 
has once given way to an obscure temptation and who, many 
years later, is caught by surprise in the same trap and finds no 
reason for resistance. It was just as though Lino liad done what he 
wanted with him, he tliought; just as though he had not, in 
reality, resisted Lino, and had not killed him. These thoughts went 
through his mind with immense rapidity; they were more like 
flashes of light than thoughts. Then he looked up and saw that 
'they had reached the car. The chauffeur had got out and w'as 
waiting, cap in hand, beside the open door. 

The old man, widiout letting go of his arm, said: “'Well, will 
you get in?” 

Marcello, pleased at his own firmness, answered immediately: 
‘‘Thank you, but I must go back to my hotel . . . My wife is 
waiting for me.” 

‘‘Poor thing,” said the old man, with malicious familiarity, 
‘‘let her wait for a bit . . . It’ll do her good.” 

So there had to be an explanation, thought Marcello. ‘‘I think 
there’s been a misunderstanding,” he said, lie hesitated, then, out 
of the tail of his eye, caught sight of a young loafer who bad 
stopped near tlic bench on which the packet of cigarettes was sdll 
lying. ‘‘I’m not what you think,” he added; ‘‘perhaps he might 
do for you”; and he indicated the young man who, at chat 
moment, was swiftly and furtively pocketing tlic cigarettes. The 
old man looked too, smiled, and answered with characteristic, 
humorous effrontery: ‘‘I can have as many of those as I want.” 

‘‘I’m sorry,’^ said Marcello coldly, having recovered his self- 
possession; and he was on the point of walking away. 

But die old man detained him. ‘‘At least let me give you a lift,” 
he said. 

Marcello hesitated, looked at his watch. ‘‘All right then ... if it 
gives you any pleasure.” 

‘‘It gives me great pleasure.” 

They got into the car, Marcello first and then the old man. The 
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chauffeur dosed the door and jumped quickly into Jus own seat. 
“Where to^’’ asked the old man. 

Marcello said the name of his hotel, and the old man, tummg to 
the chauffeur, said somethmg in English The car started 

It was a silent, well-sprung car, Marcello observed, as it moved 
quiedy and swiftly beneath the trees of the Tmleries towards the 
Place de la Concorde. The mteiior was Imed writh grey felt, and a 
glass flower-vase of an old-fashioned shape, fixed near the door, 
held a few gard^as. After a moment’s silence, the old man 
turned to Marcello and said “I m sorry about those cigarettes . . . 
I took you for a pqor man.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” replied Marcello 

Th" old man was silent for a short time and then went on* 
“It’s rarely 1 make a mistake ... I could have sworn that you . . 

I was so sure of it tlut I w'as almost ashamed of making use of the 
pretext of the cigarettes . I w'as convinced that a look would be 
enough ” 

He spoke with gav, «.)nicil, well-mannered coolness, and it 
was clear that he stdl considered Mai cello to be an mvert The 
tone of comphcity in w hich he spoke was so assured that Marcello 
was almost tempted to satisf) him bv answering “Yes, you’re 
right, perhaps I am . . witjiout know mg it, m spite of myself . . . 
and the presof of it is my agreeing to get into vour car.” Instead, 
he rephed drily “You made a mistake — that’s all ’’ 

“Yes, I sec ” 

The car was now going round the obehsk in the Place de la 
Concorde Then it stopped abruptly opposite the bridge. The 
old man said “I )’)ou know what made me think so’” 

“What?” 

“Your eyes . . . they’re so gentle, so caressing in spite of try mg 
to look angry . . . They give you .iway ” 

Marcello said nothing The car, after a bnef pause, went on 
over the bridge, but mstcad of tummg along the nver made its 
way mto the streets behind the Cliainbre dcs Disputes. Marcello 
gave a start and turned towards the old man- “But my hotel is 
on the nver.” 

“We’re gomg to my house,” said the old man; ‘‘w'on’t you 
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come and have a drink? You can stay a shoit time and then go 
back to your wife.” 

All at once Marcello seemed to feel again diat same sense of 
humiliation and impotent rage that he had felt, nmy years 
before, when his schoolfellows had tied a petticoat round him and 
teased him by shouting ’’Marcellina.” Like liis schoolfellows, this 
old man did not believe in his virility; like liis schoolfellows he 
insbted on considering him as a kind of female. He said, widi 
clenched teeth: “Kindly take me to the hotel.” 

“But reaUy! . . . What’s the matter? .*. . It’s only for a moment.” 

“I got into the car simply b«:ausc I was %e and it was con- 
venient that you should give me a lift . . . Now take me to the 
hotel.” 

“How strange! I diought that what you wanted was to be 
carried off. . . You’re all like that, you like a little bit of violence.” 

“I assure you, you make a mistake in adopting that tone with 
me . . . I’m not at all what you think lam... I’ve told you so 
already, and I repeat it.” 

“How suspicious you are! ... I don’t think anything . . . Now 
please, don’t look at me like that.” 

"You’ve asked for it,” said Marcello; and he put his hand into 
the inside pocket of his jacket. On leaving Rome, he had taken 
with him a smaU revolver; and, in order not to arouse Giulia’s 
suspicions, he kept it about him all the time, instead of leaving it 
in his suitcase. He now pulled the weapon out of his pocket and 
pointed it discreetly, in such a way that the chauffeur could not 
see it, at the old man’s coat. The latter considered him with an 
air of affectionate irony, then lowered his eyes. Marcello saw him 
become suddenly serious, widi a puzzled, almost uncomprehend- 
ing look on his face. “D’you sec?” he said. “And now tell your 
chauffeur to drive me to the hotel.” 

The old man at once took the speaking-tube and shouted the 
name of Marcello’s hotel. The car slowed down and turned off 
into a side street. Marcello put the revolver back in his pocket and 
said: “That’s all right.” 

The old man said nothing. He appeared to have recovered 
from his surprise and was now looking closely at Marcello, as 
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thoiigh Studying his face. The car came out on to the n\cr-nde 
and moved dong beside the parapet All of a sudden Marcello 
recogmzcd the entrance of his hotel, with its revolvmg doors 
under the glass porch. The car stopped 
“Allow me to offer you this flower,” said the old man, takmg a 
gardema from the vase and holdmg it out to lum Marcello 
hesitated and the old man added ‘Tor your wife ” 

Marcello took the flower, thanked him and jumped out of the 
«.ar, while the cliaufieur stood bare-headed beside the open door 
He tliought he heard — or it may have been an hallucmation — 
the voice of the old man taking leave of him “Goodbye, 
Manello”, in Italian He did not turn round, but, holding the 
gard'’nia tightly between lus two fingers, entered the hotel 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


He went to the porter’s office and asked for the key of his room. 
* It's upstairs,” said the porter after looking at the board. 
"Madame has taken it . . . She went upsuirs with a lady.” 

"With a lady?” 

"Yes.” 

Enormously excited, and at dfc same time immensely happy, 
after his encounter with the old man, to find himself so excited 
by the mere news that Lina was in their room with (.iiulia, 
Marcello went off to the lift. As he entered it. he looked at the 
watch on his wrist and saw that it was only siv o’clock. He had 
plenty of time to carry oft Lina on stsnie pretext or other, to take 
her quietly into one of the public rootns of the hotel and there 
decide about the future. Immediately after that he would get rid, 
once and for all, of Orlando, who was to telephone at seven 
o’clock. These contingencies seemed to* him auspicious. As he 
went up in the hft he looked at the gardenia that he was still 
holding iniiis fmgers and vs'as suddenly sure that the old m-an had 
given It to him not for Giulia, but fir his true wife, Lina. It was 
now for him to hand it on to her as a pledge of their love. 

He hurried along the corridor to bis room and went in without 
knocking. It was a large room with a double bed, and it had a 
little vestibule which communicated also with the bathroom. 
Marcello pushed the door to, without makmg any noise, and 
paused a moment in the darkness of the vestibule. Then he noticed 
that the bedroom door was ajar, showing a crack of light; and a 
desire came over him to spy upon Lina, without being seen, as 
though by so doing he might ascertain whether she truly loved 
him. He put his eye to the crack and looked into the room. 

A lamp was alight on the bed-table; the rest of the room was in 
shadow. Sitting at the head of the bed with her back against the 
pillows, he cotud sec Giulia all wrapped up in a white cloth: it was 
the big towel from the batliroom. She was holding the bath-towel 
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to her breast with both hands, but seemed either unable or un- 
willing to prevent its ^ing wide open at the bottom, so that her 
belly and her legs were visible. Crouching on the floor at Giuha’s 
feet, her full white skirt making a circle about her, embtaang 
Giulia’s legs with both arms so that her forehead was against her 
knees and her breast against her shins, Marcello saw Lina. With- 
out reproving her — ui fact, to all appearances, with a kind of 
amused, indulgent curiosity— Giulia was stretching her neck in 
order to observe the otliei w'oman, whom, owing to her own half- 
rccumbcmt position, she could see only imperfectly. At last, with- 
out moving, Lina said in a low voice: “You don’t mind my stay- 
ing like this for a litlle?” 

“No but soon I must get dressed.” 

After a moment’s silence Lina went on, as though resuming an 
carher conversation; “How silly you arc, though . . .What 
would It matter to yoiK . . . Why, you yourself said that, if you 
weren’t married, you’d have nothing against it.” 

“Perhaps I said that,” Giulia leplicd almost coquetdshly, “so 
as not to offend you . . . Besides, I am married.” ** 

Marcello, watching, saw that Lma had now, even while she 
was spealung, taken one arm away from round Giulia’s legs, and 
that her hand was movmg slowly, tenaciously upwards along her 
thigh, pushing back the edge of the towxi as it went. “Married!” 
she said, with intense sarcasm, and without intcriuptuig her slow' 
approach, “and who to, my God!” 

'7 like him,” said Giuha. Lina’s hand, hesitating, insinuating as 
the head of a snake, now moved from Giuha’s hip to her naked 
groin. But Giulia took hold of jt by the wnst and guided it firmly 
downwards again, adding, in an indulgent tone, rather hke a 
governess scolding a restless cluld: “Don’t imagme that I don’t 
see you.” 

Lina took Giulia’s hand and began slowly, thoughtfully kissing 
it, every now and then nibbing her whole face violently against 
the palm, like a dog. “Little sill) she breathed, with intense 
tenderness. 

A long silence followed. The concentrated passion that 
emanated from every one of Lina’s movements contrasted in a 
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singular manner with Giulia’s vagueness and indifference. The 
latter no longer appeared to be even curious; and though she 
abandoned her hand to Lina’s kisses and rubbings, she was look- 
ing roufid the room as if searching for some excuse. At last she 
withdrew her hand and made as though to rise, saying: ‘*Now I 
really must get dressed.” 

Lina leapt n^bly to her feet, exclaiming: “Don’t move . . . 
Just tell me where the thmgs are . . . I’ll dress you.” 

Standing there, with her back to the door, she hid Giulia 
completely. Marcello heard his wife’s voice say widi a laugh: 
“You want to be my maid too, tio you?” 

“Why should you mind? ... It doesn’t make any difference to 
you . . . and it gives me so much pleasure.” 

“No, I’ll dress myself.” Out of Lina’s fully-dressed figure, as 
though by duplication, issued Giulia, completely naked; she 
passed on tiptoe m front of Marcello’s eyes and disappeared at the 
Kir end of the room. Then he heard her voice saying: “Please 
don’t look at me . . . turn the otlier way ... You make me fc*el 
embarrassed.” 

“Embarrassed with me? . . . But I’m a ivoman too.” 

“Yes, in a sort of way you’re a woman . . . but you look at me 
as if you -^ere a man.” 

“Well, you might as well say ftankly that you’d rather I went 
away.” 

“No, stay, but don’t look at me.” 

“I’m not looking at you . . . you silly, why d’you think I 
should want to look at you?” 

“Don’t get angry . . . What I mean is that, if you liadn’t spoken 
to me m that way before, I shouldn’t now be embarrassed and 
you could look at me as much as you liked.” This was said in a 
half stifl^ voice which seemed to come from inside a dress that 
she was slipping over her head. 

“Don’t you want me to help you?” 

“Oh my goodness, if you really want to so much . . .” 

Determined yet lacking assurance m her movements, hesitat- 
ing though aggressive, fined with fervour and at the same time 
humiliated, Lina moved forward, was outlined for a moment in 
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front of Marcello, and then disappeared in the direction of t&at 
part of the room whence Giulia’s voice came. There was a 
moment’s silence and then Giulia, in an impatient but not hostile 
tone, exclaimed: “Ugh, how tiresome you are!*’ Lina said 
notliing. The light of the lamp fell, now, on the empty bed, 
showing up the hollow place left by (jiulia’s hips in the damp 
towel. MarccUo left the crack in tlv; door and went back into the 
corridor. 

By the time he had taken a few steps he realized that his surprise 
and agitation had led hitu, quite unconsciously, to perform a 
significant act: automatically h? had crushed between his fingers 
the gardenia given him by the old man and desuticd by him for 
Lina ?Ie dropped the flower on the carpet and made his way to 
the staircase. 

I le went doAvn to the ground floor and out into the street, in 
the deceptive, hazy dimness of twilight. The lamps were already 
lit - white clusters on distant bridges, yellow lamps in pairs on 
veliicles, the red rectangles of windows: and night was rising hke 
a sombre cloud of smoke to the clear green sky from beliind the 
black outline of roofs and spites on the opposite bank of the'river. 
Marcello went over to the parapet and leant his elbows upon it, 
looking down at the darkened Seine wliich seemed, now, to be 
whirling along in its black flood stiings of jevstls and circlets of 
diamonds. The feeling he was now expcnencing was nearer to the 
deatlily quiet tliat follows disaster tlian to the tuitiult of disaster 
itself. He knew that, for a few hours during tliat afternoon, he had 
beheved in love; yet now he re.ihzed that he was revolving in a 
topsy-turvy, sterile world in which real love did not occur, but 
merely sensual relationships, from the most natural and ordmary 
to the most abnormal and unusual. Certainly the feeling that 
Lino had had for him had not been love; no more was Lina’s 
feeling for Giulia; love did not enter into liis own relations with 
his wife; and perliaps even GiuUa, indulgent as she was, and 
tempted, almost, as she had been, i>y Lina’s advances, did not love 
him with a real love. In this obscure and reeling world, like a 
stormy twilight, these ambiguous figures of mcn-women and 
women-men whose ambiguity, when they met, was mingled and 
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redoubled, seemed to hint at some meaning which in itself was 
also ambiguous, but which was bound up, nevertheless — so it 
appeared to him — ^with his own destiny and with the un- 
possibility, already proved, of escaping it. Since there was no love, 
and simply because of that, he would continue to be what he had 
hitherto been, would carry his mission to completion, would 
persist in his intention to create a family together with Giulia — 
Giulia the animal, Giulia the unforeseeable. Tliis was normality, 
this makeshift, this empty form. Outside it, all was confusion and 
caprice. 

rie felt himself driven to act in tius way owing, also, to the light 
which was now thrown upon Lina’s behaviour. She despised 
him, and probably hated him too, as she had declared she did 
when she was still being sincere; but in order not to sever their 
relationship and so preclude the possibility of seeing Giulia, 
to whom she had been attracted, she had contrived to simulate a 
feeling of love for him. Marcello realized now that from her, 
henceforward, he could expert neither understanding nor pity; 
and in face of this final, irremediable hostility, armoiucd, as it 
was, ■mth sexual abnormality, with political aversion and with 
moral contempt, he had a feeling of acute and helpless pain. 
And so tha't light in her eyes and on her brow, that light, so pure, 
so intelhgent, that had fascinated him, would never be directed 
upon him, to illuminate and soothe him with its atfection. Lina 
would always prefer to hutruhate and degrade it in flattery, m 
entr^ty, in hellish embraces. He recalled, at llus point, how, 
when he saw hcr'press her face against Giulia’s knees, he had been 
smitten with the same sense of proflinatioii that he had felt in the 
housc~at S., when he saw the prostitute Luisa submitting to the 
embrace of Orlando. Giulia was not Orlando, he thought; but 
he had desired that that brow should not be humbled before 
anyone; and he had been disappointed. 

As he stood there thinking, night had fallen. Marcello 
straightened himself up and turned towards the hotel. He was just 
in time to catch sight of the wliite figure of Lina doming out of 
the door and hurrying towards a car which was standing by the 
pavement a little way off. I le was struck by her contented and at 
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the same time almost furtive air, like that of a wea^l or a stoat 
slinking away from a hen-coop with its prey in its mouth. It was 
not Ihe attitude of one who had been repulsed, he thought; 
quite the opposite. Perhaps Lina had managed to extract some 
promise from Giulia; or perhaps Giulia, out of weariness or sensual 
passivity, had gone so far as to permit some caress or other, value- 
less to herself, indulgent as she was both to herself and to others, 
but very precious to Lina. In die meantime Liiia had opened the 
door of the car and bad got mto it, sitting down sideways and 
tlien pulling in her legs. Marcello saw her go past, holding high, 
in profile, her beautiful, proud, delicate face, her hands on the 
wheel. The car vanished in the distance and he went back into the 
hotel. 

He went up to their room and, without knocking, entered. The 
room was all in order, and Giulia w.as sitting, fully dressed, in 
front of the dressing-table, finishing her hair. Without turning 
she asked quietly: “Is that you?” 

“Yes, it’s me,” answered Marcello, sitting down on the 
bed. 

He waited a moment*and then asked: “Did you enjoy your- 
self?” 

Immediately, vivadously, his wife turned luK round from the 
table and replied: “Yes, very much indeed . . . W saw such a lot 
of lovely things and I left my heart behind in at hast ten different 
shops.” 

Marcello said nothing. Ciiulia fimshed doing her hair in 
silence, then rose and came and sat beside !um on the bed. She 
was wearing a black dress with a wide, ornate dccolletajfe which 
revealed the firm, brown curves of her breasts like two fine 
fruits in a basket. A scarlet artificial rose was fastened at her 
shoulder. Her gentle, youthful face w'idi its big smiling eyes and 
its full mouth wore its usiud expression of sensual gaiety. In a 
smile that was perhaps unconscious Giulia showed, oetween her 
brightly-painted lips, her regular iceth, of a brilliant, spotless 
whiteness. She took liis hand afi'ectionately, and said: “Now just 
imagine what happened to me.” 

“Wlut?” 
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■ “That lady. Professor Quadri’s wife . . . Well, just fwcy . . . 
she’s not a normal woman.” 

“What d’you mean?” 

“She’s one of those women who love other women . . . and m 
fact, just imagine, she’s fallen m love with me . . .just like that . . . 
at first sight . . . She told me after you’d gone away . . . That’s 
why she insisted so much on my staying and resting at her flat . . . 
She made me a regular, proper declaration of love . . . Whoever 
coiilJ liave thought it?” 

“And you — ^v^t did you do?” 

“I wasn’t expectmg it at all . I was just droppmg oft* to sleep, 
because I really was tired ... At first 1 hardly understood . . . 
Then at last 1 did understand, and I really didn’t know how to 
take it ... You see, it was real, raging passion, just like a man . . . 
Tell me truthfully, would you ever Mve expected that, from a 
woman like her, so self-controlled, so very self-possessed?” 

“No,” answered Marcello gently, “I shouldn’t have expected 
It . . . any more than 1 should expect,” he added, “that you would 
reaprocate such cft'usions.” 

“Good heavens, arc you by any chance jealous?” she exclaimed, 
bursting into a delighted, joyous laugh, “jealous of a woman? 
Even sup'^osing I’d paid any attention to her, you oughtn’t to be 
jealous ... A woman isn’t a man . . . But you can reassure your- 
self . . . practically nothing happened between us.” 

"Practically nothing?” 

“I said practically,” she replied in a rcdixnt tone, “because, 
when I saw she was m such despair, I did allow her to squeeze my 
hand while she was btmgmg me to the hotel in her car.” 

“Only just to squeeze your hand?” 

“But you are jealous,’’ she exclaimed again, highly delighted, 
“you reamy arc jealous . . . I’ve never seen you like that before . . . 
Well, if you reuly want to know,” she went on after a moment, 
“I also allowed her to give me a kiss . . . but only like one sister to 
another . . . Then, as she went on insisting and 1 got bored, I sent 
her away . . . That was all . . . Now, tell me, are you still jealous?” 

Marcello had prolonged the conversation about Lina mamly in 
order to furnish himself with yet another proof of^ difference 
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between himself and bis wife — he whose whole life was upwt 
because of a thing that had never happened, and she who was open 
to every sort of experience, indulgent, forgetful in the flesh even 
more quickly than in the spirit. He asked gently: “But you 
your%lf, in the past, have you never had any relationship of that 

“No, never,” she answered with decision. This curt tone was 
so unusual in her that Marcello knew at once that she was lymg. 
“Come on,” he insisted; “why lie about it? . . . No one who knew 
nodiing about these things would have behaved as you did with 
Signora Quadri . . . Tell me the truth.” 

“But what does it matter to you?” 

“I* interests me to know.” 

Giulia sat silent for a moment, with downcast eyes, and then 
said slowly: “You see, the business with that man, that lawyer . . . 
until the day I met you if had given me a real horror of men . . . 
Well, 1 had a friendship, but it didn’t last long . . . with a girl, a 
student she was, of my own age . . . She was really fond of me, 
and it was mainly tliat affection of hers, at a moment when I 
needed it badly, that persuaded me — Then she became pqssess- 
sive, exacting and jealous, and so 1 broke it all off. . . I still see her 
occasion^y in Rome, in one place or anothe- . . . Poor dear, 
she’s still very fond of me.” Her face, after a mc.iocnt of reticence 
and embarrassment, had now resumed its customary placid 
expression. Taking liis hand, slie added: “Don’t worry, and 
don’t be jealous; you know I don’t love anyone except you.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Marcello. He remembered Giuha’s tears 
in the sleeping-car, and her attempt at suicide, and knew tliat 
she was sincere. While, from a convention^ point of view, she 
had looked upon her lost virgimty as a betrayal oTttust, she 
attached no real importance to her past errors. 

“But I tell you,” Giulia was saying, “that woman really is 
cruy . , . D’you know what she wants us to do? She wants us all 
to transport ourselves in a few days’ time to Savoy, where they 
have^a house ... In fact, just fancy, she’s already worked out a 
programme.” 

“What programme?” 
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‘‘Her husband leaves to-morrow; she, on the other hand, stays 
a few days more in Paris . . . She says it’s on business of her own, 
but I’m convinced it’s rcaUy for me she’s staying . . . Then she 
proposes we should all leave togetlur and go and spend a week 
with them in the mountains . . . The fact tliat we’re on our 
honeymoon doesn’t seem to enter her head . . . For her, it’s just 
a s though yo u didn’t exist . . . She wrote down the address of the 
house in Savoy for me, and made me swear I would persuade you 
to accept the invitation . . 

“What is the address?’’ 

“There it is,’’ said Giulia, pointing to a picxe of paper on the 
marble top of the bedside table; “but, good heavens, you don’t 
really want to accept?” 

“No, I don’t, but perhaps you do?” 

“For goodness’ sake, d’you really think I take any notice of that 
woman? . . . I’ve told you already that 1 sent her away because she 
annoyed me with her persistence.” Giuha had risen from tlie 
bed and, soil talking, went out of the room. "By the way,” she 
called from the bathroom, “someone telephoneii for you about 
Iialf an hour ago ... It was a man’s voice, an Italian ... lie 
wouldn’t say who he was . . . but he left a number and said would 
you ring him as soon as you can ... 1 put down the number on 
that same piece of paper.” 

Marcello took up the paper, pulled out a notebook from his 

E ocket and carefully wrote down both the address of the Quadris’ 
ouse m Savoy and Orlando’s telephone number. He felt he h.ad 
now come to Inmself again after the transient exaltation of the 
afternoon; and he perceived this, in particul.ir, from the mech- 
anical nature of his acnons and from the resigned melancholy that 
accompanied dicm. It was all over, theti, he thought, putting the 
notebook back in his pocket, and the fleetmg appearance of love 
in his hfe had dieen, after all, merely the shock of his hfe’s ad- 
justment into its final, setded form. He thought again for a 
moment of Lina, and seemed to dis^m an unmistakable sign of 
fztc in her sudden passion for Giulia^ which, while it had allowed 
him to fmd out the address of the house in Savoy, had at the same 
time brought it about that, when Orlando and nis tnen presented 
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diemselves there, she would not yet have arrived. Qtudri’s 
solitary departure and Lina’s remaining in Paris fitted perfectly, 
in fiict, into the plan of his mission; if d^gs had gone differently, 
it was not dear how he and Orlando could have brought it to a 
satis^tory conclusion. 

He got up, called to his wife that he was going down to wait 
for her in die hall, and went out. There was a telephone-box at 
the end of the corridor, and he went to it in a leisurely, almost 
automatic, manner. It was only the sound of the Secret Sendee 
nun’s voice issuing from the ebonite receiver and askmg hmi, 
in a joking mamicr: “Well, Sir, Vhere arc we gomg to have this 
htdc duincr of ourl?” that seemed to bring him out of the doud 
of his own thoughts. Quite caindy, spcakmg slowly but clearly, 
he proceeded to inform Orlando of Quadri’s Journey. 



CHAPTER FIFTBBK 


As they got out of the taxi in a narrow street in the Ladn 
Quarter, Marr'*llo looked up at the sign over the door. Le Coq 
au Vin was written up in white letters on a brown background, 
at the first floor level of an old grey house. They went into the 
restaurant. A red velvet divan ran all round the room; die tables 
were in a row in &ont of the divan; and old rectangular mirrors 
in gilt frames reflected, in a quiet light, the central chandelier 
and the heads of the few customers. Marcello at once observed 
Quadri sitting in a comer beside liis wife: dressed m black, and 
shorter than her by a whole head, he was looking over his 
spectacles at the menu. Lina, on the other hand, in a black velvet 
dress diat emphasized the whiteness of her arms and breast and 
the pallor of her face, was sitting erect and motionless and seemed 
to be anxiously watchuig the door. She jumjied to her feet when 
she saw^Giuha, and behind her, almost liiddcn by her, the 
Professor also rose. The two women shook hands. By chance 
MarccUo raised his eyes and saw, suspended in the unostentatious 
yellow light of one of the mirrors, an incredible apparition— 
tlie head of Orlando, gazing at them. At the same moment the 
restaurant clock came to life, its metal entrails began to writhe 
and moan, and finally it struck the hour. “Eight o’clock,'’nie 
heardXina exclaim in a contented tone; “how punctual you arc!” 
MarceUo shuddered, and, as the clock continued to strike its 
mournful, solemn-sounding notes, stretched out his hand to shake 
the hand that Quadri offered him. The clock struck its last note 
with energy, and then, as he pressed Quadri’s palm against his 
own, he remembered that, according to agreement, it was diis 
handshake that was to point out the victim to Orlando, and 
suddenly was almost tempted to stoop and kiss Quadri on his 
left cheek, just as Judas had done, to whom he had jestmgly 
compared mmself ^t afternoon. He actually seemed to feu Uic 
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rough contact of that check beneath liis lips, and wondered at 
so strong a power of suggestion. Then he looked up again at the 
mirror: Orlando’s head was still there, hanging in the void, 
staring at them. At last they all four sat down, Quadri and 
himself on chairs and the two women opposite them, on the 
diyan. 

The wme-waiter arrived with his bst, and Quadn began order- 
ing the wmes with extreme care. He seemed completely absorbed 
in this occupation and liad a long discussion with tffc wme-waiter 
about the quality of his wmes, winch he appeared to know very 
well, binally he ordered a dry vs^nte wme to go with the fish, a 
red wme witli tlie toast, and some champagne on icc. The wme- 
waiter was succeeded by the other waiter, with whom the same 
scene W..S repeated- knowmg discussions about vanous dishes, 
hesitations, rcHcctions, questions, answers, and hiially the order- 
ing of tliree dishes, lion d'ocuun^, fish and meat, hi the meantime 
Lma and Giulia conversed ui low tones, and Marcello, his eyes 
hxed on Lma, had fallen into a kind of dream. He still seemed to 
hear the traniic strikmg of die clock bclimd him while he was 
shaking haods with Quadfi, he seemed to see agam the decapitated 
head of Orlando lookmg at Inni out of the mirror: and he knew 
that never, as at that moment, had lie been so clearly confronted 
witli his dcstmy. He was hke a store standmg ni the nuddle of a 
cross-roads, with two roads, diffcient but of equally decisive 
importance, Icadmg away from him, one on each side. He started 
when lie lizard Quadri askmg lum, in Ins usual mdiifercnt tone: 
“Been gomg round Paris?” 

“Yes, a httlc.” 

“Like It?” 

“Very much.” 

“Yes, It’s a hkcablc place,” said Quadri, as tliough speaking on 
Ins own account and almost making a concession to Marcello, 
“but I wish you’d give your attention to that point that I’ve 
already alluded to to-day — tliat it is. 't the vicious city, fiUcd with 

corruption, that the newspapers in Italy talk about I’m certam 

you hirve that idea, and it’s an idea which doesn’t correspond to 
rcahty.” 

Q 
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’“No, I haven’t that idea,” said Marcello, a little surprised. 

“I’m astonished that you haven’t,’’ said the Professor without 
looking at hmi; “all the young men of your generation have 
ideas of that kind . ; . They think you can’t be strong without 
being austere, and in order to feel austere they invent fantastic 
theories of an impossible kind.’’ 

“I don’t think I’m particularly austere,’’ said Marcello drily. 

“I’m sure you arc, and I’ll prove it to you,’’ said die Professor. 

J le waited till the waiter liad put down die dishes of hors d'oetwres 

and then went on: “Now I bet diat, while I was ordering the 

wmes, you were secretly wondering that I could appreciate such 
things . . . Isn’t diat so?” 

How had he guessed that? Marcello, unwilhngly, admitted: 
“You may be right . . . but there’s no harm in it . . . The reason 
why I thought so was tlut you yourself have wliat you call an 
austere look.” 

“But not like yours, my dear boy, not like yours,” repeated 
the Professor plcasandy. “But let me go on . . . Now tcU me the 
truth — you don’t like wine and you don’t understand it.” 

“f^o, to tell the truth I hardly ever drpik,” said Marcello; “but 
what does that matter?” 

“It matters a great deal,” said Quadn quietly. “A very great 
deal . . . And I’m also wilhng to bet that you don’t appreciate good 
food.” 

“I eat . . began Marcello. 

“You eat in order to eat,” finished the Professor with an accent 
of triumph, “which is Just what 1 meant . . . And finally I’m sure 
you have a prejudice against lovc-makmg ... If, for mstance, you 
sec a couple kissing each other in a public park, your first impulse 
is one of condemnation and disgust, and m all probabihty you 
will infer that the city ul which the park is situated is a shameless 
dty . . . Isn’t that so?” 

Marcello understood now what Quadri was getting at. He 
said, with an effort: “I don’t infer anything . . . It’s simply 
that I was probably not bom with the taste for these 
things.” 

“it’s not only that, but for ycu, those diat do have such tastes 
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are blameworthy and therefore to be despised . . . Admit that's 
what you feel.” 

“No, it’s not that; they’re different from me, that’s all.” 

“He that is not with us is against us,” said the Professor, 
making a sudden sortie into politics. “That’s one of the slogans 
that they love repeating, in Italy and in other places too, 
nowadays, isn’t it?” He had meanwhile started eating, and 
with such gmto that his spectacles had got ppshed out of 
place. 

“It doesn’t seem to me,” said Marcello drily, “that politics 
have anything to do with these rdatters.” 

“Edmondo,” said Lina. 

“Yes, my dear?” 

■ You promised me’ we wouldn’t talk about politics.” 

“But we’re not talkmg about pohtics,” said Quadri, “we’re 
talking about Paris ... In short,” he concluded, “since Paris is a 
city where people love to cat and dnnk, to dance and kiss in the 
parks,^in fact to amuse themselves— I'm sure your opinion of Paris 
can only be unfavourable.” 

This time Marcello saiik nothing. Giulia, with a smile, answered 
for him: “Anyhow I like the people of Paris very much uidced . . . 
They’re so gay.” 

“Well said. Signora,” the Professor approved; “you must try 
and cure your husband.” 

“But he’s not ill.” 

“Yes, he is; he’s ill with austerity,” said the Professor, liis head 
bent over his plate. And he added, almost bctw’cen his teeth: 
“Or rather, austerity is just a symptom.” 

It now seemed obvious to Marcello that the Professor — who, 
according to wliat Lina had told him, knew all about him — 
was amusing himself by playing with him rather like a cat with a 
mouse. He could not help tliinking. however, that it was a very 
innocent game compared with his own sombre one, which had 
been started that afternoon at the Quadris’ flat and which was 
destined to finish bloodily at the villa in Savoy. With a sort of 
melandioly coqueuishness he asked T.ma: “Do I really seem so 
austere ... to you too?” 
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He saw her studying hini with a cold, reluctant eye, in which he 
discerned, to his distress, the profound aversion which she 
cheiuhed for him. Then, evidently, Lina decided to resume the 
role of amorous woman that she had taken it upon herself to 
play, for she* replied, with a forced smile: “I don’t know you well 
enough . . . You certainly give one the impression of being very 
serious.” 

”Ah, that’s certainly true,” said Giulia, looking affectionately 
at her hushand. ”1 suppose I’ve seen him smile perhaps a dozen 
times . . . Serious is the word.” ‘ 

Lina was gazing fixedly at him now, with maheious intentness. 
“No,” she said slowly, “no, I was wrong . .' . Serious is not the 
word . . . Worried would be more correct.” 

“Worried about what?” 

Marcello saw her shrug her shoulders, indifferently. “That, of 
course, 1 don’t know.” But, at the same moment, to his great 
surprise, he felt her foot, under the table, slowly and deliberately 
first touching his own hghdy and then pressing it. 

Then Quadri said, in a kindly manner: “Clenci, don't worry 
too much about looking worried . . . It/s nothing but talk, just to 
pass the, time . . . You’re on your honeymoon — that’s the only 
thing that ought to worry you . . . Isn’t that true. Signora?” 
He smiled at Giulia, with that smile of his which looked like a 
grin^e caused by some mutilation; and Giulia smiled bark at 
him,‘uying gaUy: “Perhaps it’s just that that’s worrying him — 
isn’t that so, Marcello?” 

Lina still continued to press his foot widb hers, and he ex- 
perienced, at this contact, as it were a sense of duplication— as 
though the ambiguity of his love-relationships had now been 
transterred to his whole life and there were two situations instead 
of only one: the fint, in which he pointed out Quadri to Orlando 
and went back to Italy with Giulia, the second in which he saved 
Quadri, deserted Giulia, and stayed in Paris with Lina. The two 
situations, like two superimposed photographs, cut across each 
other and were confused by the varying colours of his feelings of 
r^et and horror, of hope and of melancholy, of resignation and 
ofrevolt. He knew perfectly vcell that Lina was pressing his foot 
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merely in order to deceive him and to perform ^thfully her role 
of the woman in love; and yet, absurd though it was, he almost 
hoped that this was not true and that she did seriously love him. 
He was wondering all the time why in the world she nad chosen, 
out of so many possible ones, this particular method — so tradi- 
tional and so conunon — of expressing sentimental understanding; 
and he seemed to fmd, in that choice, yet another sign of her 
settled contempt for him, as a p<*rson who did nor require very 
much subtlety or mvennyeness to deceive him. l^eanwhile Lina, 
still pressing his foot and gazing at him with intention, was saying: 
“About this honeymoon of ythirs . . . I’ve already spoken to 
Giulia, but as 1 ktlow Giulia won’t have the courage to speak to 
you <»bout it, I’m going to make the suggestion myself . . . Why 
don’t you come and spend the last part of it in Savoy? ... With 
us? . . . We shall be there the whole summer . . . We’ve got a 
lovely spare room . . . You could stay a week or ten days or 
as long as you like . . . and go straight back to Italy from 
there.’’ 

So, Marcello said to himself, almost disappointed, so that was 
the cause of the foot-pressing. It occurred to him again, thi» time 
with a touch of spite, how extremely well the invitation to Savoy 
fitted in with Orlando’s plan: if they accepted the invitation, they 
would keep Lina in Paris and in the mcantiitie Orlando would 
have plenty of tmie to deal with Quadri down there in the 
momitains. He said slowly: “Personally I’ve nothing against a 
jaunt to Savoy . . . but not for a week or so . . . not before we’ve 
seen Paris.” 

“But that’s perfect,” cried Lina at once, trimnphantly; “you 
can come down tlicre with me . . . My husband’s going 
on to-morrow . . . I’ve got to stay anothei week in Paris 
too.” 

Marcello obsen'ed that her foot was no longer pressing against 
his. As the need that had inspired it ceased, so the flattery ceased 
also; and Lina had not even thought to thank him by a glance. 
From Lina his eyes moved to his wife, and he saw that she was 
loolcA^ displeased. Then she said: “I’m sorry I can’t agree with 
my husband . . . and I’m soiyy also if 1 seem rude to you. 
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Si'gnora Quadri . . . but it's impossible for us to go to 
Savoy.” ^ 

“Why?” Marcello could-not help exclaiming. “After Paris . . .” 

“After Paris, as you know, we’ve got to go to the Cote d’Azur 
to join those friends of ours.” This was a lie, for they had no 
friends on the Cote d’Azur. Marcello saw that Giulia was lying 
in order to get rid of Lina and at the same time to demonstrate 
to him her indifference to the other woman. But there was a 
danger that Lina, disgusted at Giulia’s refusal, might leave w'ith 
Quadri. It was necessary, therefore, ter guard against this and to 
make his recalcitrant svife accc{>t the invitation witliout more 
ado. He saidliastily: “Oh, those people — we dan give that up if 
necessary . . . We can see them at any time.” 

“The C6te d’Azur! — but how awtiii,” exclaimed Lina, pleased 
at Marcello’s siding with her. And she went on, in a gay, im- 
petuous, sing-song voice: “Whoever goes to the Cote d’Azur! . . 
South American adventurers, cocottes ...” 

“Yes, but we promised to go,” said (Jiulia obstinately. 

Again Marcello felt Lina's foot prcs.sing his owm. With an 
effort, he said: “Conic on, (iiulia, why shouldn’t we 
accept?” 

“WeU, 'if you really want to . . .” she replied, bending her 
head. 

He 'saw Lma, at these words, turn towards Cfiulia with a dis- 
turbed, sad, irritated, surprised look on her face. “But why?” she 
cried, with a kind of wondering consternation in her voice, “what 
is it? . . .Just that you want to see that horrible t36tc d’Azur? . . . 
That’s simply being provincial . . . Nobody but provincials wants 
to visit the C26tc d’Azur ... I assure you, no one in your place 
would hesitate for a moment . . . Why!” she went on suddenly, 
with desperate vivacity, “there must lie some reason tliat you’re 
not telling us . . . Perhaps you’ve taken a dislike to my husband 
and me?” 

Marcello could not but admire the violence of passion that 
permitted Lina to make what was, in effect, a lover's scene with 
Giulia in his owm and Quadri’s presence. Giulia, somewhat 
surprised, protested: “Please . . . fcally . . . What are you saying?” 
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Quadri, who was silently eating and appeared to be enjoying 
his food rather than listening to the conversation, observed vrith 
his usual indificrence; “Lina, you’re embarrassing the lady . . . 
Even if she has taken a dislike to us, as you say, she’ll never tell 
us so.” 

“Yes, you’ve taken a dislike to us,” Lina Vent on, taking no 
notice of her husband, “or rather, perhaps it’s me you’ve taken a 
dislike to . . . Is that so, mv dear? . . . You’ve taken a dislike to 
me . . . One imagmes,” she went on, turning to Marcello and 
still speaking wim that s&me desperate social vivacity which 
hinted at things it did not say, *“000 imagines that somebody 
likes one, and somttimes, instead, it’s just the people one wants 
to be liked by who simply can’t bear one . . . Now be truthful, 
my dear, and admit that you can’t bear me . . . And while I’m* 
talking like this and stupidly insisting that you should come and 
stay with us in Savoy, you're thinking: ‘What docs this crazy 
woman want of me? How is it she doesn’t realize that I can’t 
endure her face, her voice, or her manners — her whole person- 
ahty, in fact?’ ... Be truthful, admit that’s just the kind of thing 
you’re thinking at this vqiry moment.” 

Now, thought Marcello, she hid abandoned all prud«icc; and 
if it was perhaps possible for the husband to .attribute no im- 
portance to these heart-wrung huinuations, lu himself— for 
whose benefit, according to the pretence, aU thi. insistence was 
being displayed— could hardly fad to rcaUze for whom they were 
really intended. Giulia, mildly astonished, protested: “But what 
are you thinking about? ... I should really like to know why you 
tliink these things.” 

“So it’s true,” exclaimed the afflicted woman, “you have 
taken 2 dislike to me.” Then, turning to her husband, she said, 
with febrile, bitter complacency: “You sec, Edmoudo, you said 
she wouldn’t tell me . . . But now she has told me: she has taken a 
dislike to me.” 

“I didn’t say that,” said GiuUa siuding; “I never even dreamed 
of such a thing . . 

“You didn't say it but you made it quite clear.” 

Quadri, without raising his c)|?s from liis plate, said: “Lina, I 
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dbn’t understand why you go on arguing like this . . . 'V^hy 
should Signora Clcrici have taken a msiikc to you? She*s only 
known you for a few hours, and probably she hasn’t any par- 
ticular feeling about you.” 

Marcello saw diat he would have to intervene again; Lina’s 
eyes, angry and alAiost msulcing in their look of scorn and 
imperiousness, demanded it of him. She was no longer pressing 
his foot now, but, with crazy imprudence, at a moment when he 
happened to ^ace his hand on the tabic, she pretended to be 
taking some salt and gave his fingers a squeeze. He said, in a 
conciliating but decisive mannci: “Giulia and I, on the contrary, 
both like you very much indeed . . . and we accept youi 
invitation with pleasure . . . Wc’U certainly come — won’t we, 
Giulia?” 

“Yes, of course,” said Giulia, suddenly surrendciing; “it was 
only because of that engagement of ours . . . We really wanted to 
accept.” 

“Splendid . . , Then that’s understood . . . We’ll leave together, 
in a week's time.” Lina was radiant, and at once .started Co talk of 
the walks they would take in Savoy, qf the beauty of that part 
of the country, of the house in which they would be staying. 
Marcello noticed, however, that she talked in a confused way, 
more in obechence, as it were, to an urge to sing — like a bird 
suddenly gladdened by a ray of sunshine mside its cage — than to 
the necessity ofsiying anything particular or giving any particuLir 
information. And, just as a bird gains vigour from its own singing 
so did she appear to become intoxicated with the sound of her 
own voice, which trembled with the exultation of an imprudent, 
uncontrolled debght. Feeling himself excluded from the conversa- 
tion between the two women, Marcello, almost mechanically, 
looked up at the mirror which hung at Quadri’s back; the honest, 
good-natured face of Orlando was still there, suspended in the 
void, decapitated but alive. But it was no longer alone: beside it, 
in profile, ncTless precise and no less absurd, another head could 
now be seen, talking to the head of Orlando. It was the head of a 
bird of prey, but with nothing of the eagle about it; of a laird of 
prey of a poor, inferior species^— with small, dull, deep-set eyes 
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beneadi a low forehead; a large, melancholy, hc^y nose; hollow 
cheeks with the shadow of ascetiq^m upon them; a small mouth; 
a shrivelled chin. Marcello allowed his eyes to rest for some time 
upon this face, wondering if he had seen it before; and he started 
when Quadri’s voice asked him: “By the way, Clerici ... If I 
asked a fevour of you . . . would you grantit me?” 

It was an unexpected question; and Marcello noticed that 
Quadti liad waited to ask it until his wife had at last stopped 
talking. “Certainly,” he said, “if it's in my po^Wir.” 

It seemed to liim that Quadri looked at his wife before he spoke, 
as if to have her corroboration f»f an agreement already discussed 
and arranged. “It’s about the following matter,” Quadri then 
said m a tone of voice both geiille and cynical. “You are certainly 
not ignorant of my activities here in Paris and of the reason why 
I have never gone back to Italy . . . Now we have friends in Italy 
with whom wc coi respond as best we can . . . One of the methods 
we use is to entrust letters to people who have no concern with 
pohtics, or who anyhow are not suspected of carrying on any 
political activities ... I thought perhaps you vTould take one of 
these leiiers to Italy for.me . . . and post it at the first station you 
happen to come tit — ^Turin, for instance.” 

There was a silence. Marcello now realized that Quadri’s 
request had no odier purpose than to put him M the test, or, at 
the least, to embarrass lum; and he also saw th u it was made by 
agreement "With Lina. Probably Quadri, faithful to his system of 
persuasion, had convinced his wife of the expedience of this plan 
— though not to such an extent as to modify heTliostility towards 
Marcello. The latter thought he could guess this from the cold, 
drawn, almost irritated look on her face. But he could not, for 
the moment, perceive what other purposes Quadri could have 
in view. To gain time, he answered: “But if they find out, 1 shall 
end up in prison.” 

Quadri smiled and said, jokingly: “That wouldn't do any great 
harm . . . On the contrary, fo. us it would be quite a good 
thing . . . Don’t you know that political movements require 
martyrs and victims?” 

Lina frowned but said noV^ing. (liulia looked at Marcello 
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anxiously: it was obvious that she wanted her husband to 
refuse. MarccUo resumed, slowly: “In £ict, you really almost 
want the letter to be discovered.” 

“No, not that,” said the Professor, pouring himself some wine 
in a playful, careless manner which, for some reason, almost 
made Marcello sorry for him. “What we want is that the greatest 
}>ossible number of people should compromise themselves and 
fight on our side . . . Going to prison for our cause is only one of a 
very large mimBcr of w.iys of compronusing oneself and joming 
m the struggle — certamly not the only* one.” He drank slowly; 
then went on, seriously and in in unexpected manner; “But I 
only ask you, so to speak, as a matter of form , I know you’ll 
refuse.” 

“You guessed right,” said Marcello, who Lad been weighmg 
the pr os and con s of the proposal. “I’m sorry, but I don’t think I 
can do you this service.” 

“My husband isn’t concerned with pohtii's,” explained Giuha 
with nervous soheitude; “he’s a Government official . . . he’s 
outside all that.” "* 

“Yes, of course,” said Quadn, with an of indulgence, almost 

of affection; “of course; he’s a Government oftuial.” 

It seemed to Marcello that Quadn was curiously satisfied at his 
reply. His wife, on the other hand, looked angry. She asked Giulia, 
in an aggressive tone: “Why arc you so afraid of your husband 
being concerned with politics^” 

“What’s the use of it’” answered Giulia, with perfect natural- 
ness; “he's got to think of his own future, not of politics.” 

“That’s how the women in Italy argue,” said Lina, tummg to 
her husband, “and then you’re surprised that things go as they 
do.” 

Giulia was annoyed. “Really, Italy has nothing to do with it . . . 
In certam circumstances the women of any country would 
argue in tlic same way ... If you Uved in It^y, you’d think as 
I do.” 

“Now, now, don’t get angry,” said Lina, with a gloomy but 
affectionate laugh, passing her hand, in a rapid caress, round 
Giuh.Vs sulky face, “I was joking ^ . . You may be right . . . Any- 
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how you’re $0 charming when you deh^nd your husband and get 
angry on his behalf. . . Isn’t it true, Bdmondo, that she’s charm- 
ing?” 

Quadri made a vague, slightly disgusted, sign of agreement, as 
much as to say, “women’s talk”; and dicn went on, seriously; 
“You’re right. Signora ... A man should never be placed in the 
position of having to choose between truth and bread.” 

The subject, it seemed to Marcello, was exhausted. Neverthe- 
less he was still curious to know the real reason of the proposal. 
The waiter changed the plates and put a big chsh of fruit on the 
table. Then the wine-waiter canwfup and asked whether he should 
open the botdc of champagne. “Yes, ccrtamly open it,” said 
Quad ’ 

The wine-waiter took the bottle out of the ice-pail, wrapped its 
neck in a napkin, pushed the cork upwards and then, swifdy, 
poured the foaming wine into the c]iamp.tgnc-glasses. Quadri 
rose to his feet, glass in hand: “Let us drink to die Cause,” he 
said; and then, turning to M.-ircello, ‘You didn’t want to take die 
letter, but at least you won't nmid dnnking a toast, >^411 you?” 

I Ic seemed moved, and his eyes were bright witlT tears; and* yet 
Marcello noticed a certain look of cunning, even of calculation, 
both in the way he proposed the toast and in the expression of his 
face. Marcello looked at his wife, anu at Lina, bcfo.e he answered. 
Giulia, who had risen to her feet, gave him a meaning glance, as 
much as to say: “You can surely drink the toast’’; Lina was hold- 
ing her glass in her hand and her eyes were downcast, and she 
looked cold and angry, almost bored. Marcello stood up and said: 
“To the Cause, then,” and held out his glass to tap it against 
Quadri’s. With an almost childish scruple he was careful to add, 
mentally: ” tny C'ausc,” although it seemed to him now dut 
he no longer had any cause to defend but merely a painful, in- 
comprehensible duty to perform. He noticed with displeasure 
that Lina avoided tapping her gl.«ss against liis. Giulia, on the 
other hand, with exaggerated coiuiality, sought each person’s 
glass, calling their names in a touchingly eager manner: “Lina, 
Signot Quadri, Marcello.” The sharp, mekincholy tinkling sound 
of the glasses made liim sliudder |gain, as the striking of the clock 
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had done previously. He looked up at the mirror and saw the 
head of Orlando hanging in mid-air, staring at him with bi%ht, 
expressionless eyes — truly like the eyes in a severed head. Quadri 
held out his glass to the waiter, who filled it again; then, endow- 
ing the gesture with a charactenstic, sentimental emphasis, he 
turned towards Mafccllo, raising liis glass, and said: “And now 
to your own personal health, Clerici . . . and thankyou.” He 
stressed the word “thankyou” in a meaning nunner, emptied his 
glass at one gulp and sat down. 

For some mmutes they drank in* silence. Giuha had twice 
emptied her glass, and was noiV luokmg at her husband with a 
tender, grateful, tipsy expression. Suddenly sht: exclaimed: “How 
good champagniTis! ... I say, Marcello, don’t you think cham- 
pagne’s good stuff?’’ 

“Yes, it’s a very good wine,’’ he admitted. 

“You don’t appreciate it enough,” said Giuha. “It’s absolutely 
delicious . . . I’m tight already.” She laughed and shook her head 
and then suddenly went on, raismg her glass: “Come on, 
Marcello, let’s drink to our love.” 

Tipsy, laughing, she held out her glass The Professor looked on 
firdm a distance; Lina, with a cold, disgusted expression on her 
face, made no attempt to hide her disapproval. Suddenly CJiulia 
changed her mind. “No,” she cried, “you’re too amtere, it’s 
quite true . . . You’re ashamed to dnnk to our love ... so I sliall 
drink, all by myself, to hfe — to hfe that I love and that’s so 
beautiful ... to life!” She drank with a joyful, awkward haste 
that caused part of the wine to be upset on the table; then she 
cried: “Tliat brings luck!” and, wetting her fingers in the wine, 
made as if to touch Marcello on die temples. He could not help 
making a movement as though to defend himself. Then Giulia 
jumped up, exclaiming: “You are ashamed . . . well. I’m not”; 
and she went round die tabic and embiaced Marcello, almost 
falling on top of him and kissing him hard on the mouth. “We’re 
on our honeymoon,” she said in a challenmng tone as she went 
back to her place, breathless and laughing; “we’re on our honey- 
moon and we’re not here to engage in poUdes or carry back-letters 
to Italy.” 
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Quadri, to whom these words appeared to be addressed. sOid 
calmly: “You’re quite tight. Signora.” Marcello, between 
Quadri’s conscious all^ons and his wife’s unconscious, innocent 
ones, prelerted to remain silent, and sat with downcast eyes. 
Lina allowed a moment’s pause to elapse and thoi asked, in a 
casual sort of way: “What ate you doing to-morrow?” 

“We’re going to Versailles,” repHed Marcello, wiping Giulia’s 
lipstick from his mouth with his handkerchief. 

“I’ll come too,” said Lina eagerly. “Let’s gcT in the morning 
and have lunch there . . . I’ll help my husband to pack and then 
rU come and fetch you.” 

“All right,” saiH Marcello. 

Lu went on, cons<%ntiously: “I should like to have driven 
you there . . . but my husband’s taking tlie car, so we shall have 
to go by train It’s gayer, anyhow.” 

Quadri did not appear to have heard. He was in process of 
paying the bill, and was extracting — and emphasizing his deform- 
ity as he did so — banknotes folded m four from the pocket of his 
striped trousers. Marcello was on the pomt of handmg him some 
money but Quadri refused it, saying: “Some other tmie . . in 
Italy.’ 

All of a sudden Giidia burst out, in a verv loud, tipsy voice: 
“In Savoy we’ll be together . . . but I want to go to Versailles 
alone with my husband.” 

“Thankyou,” said Lina ironically, rising from the table; 
“that’s what’s called plam spcakmg, anyhow.” 

“Please don’t be offended,” began Marcello, embarrassed, “it’s 
the champagne . . .” 

“No it’s not, it’s my love for you, you stupid,” cried Giulia. 
Laughing, she went off with the Professor towards the door. 
Marcello heard her continue: “Docs it seem wrong to you that I 
should want to be alone with my husband during our honey- 
moon?” 

“No, my dear,” replied Quadri gently, “it’s petfectlv 
tight.” 

Liha, meanwhile, was commenting in an a dd to ne: “Uow 
s illy of ■ me. I hadn’t thou^t of it . . . Of course the 
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expedition to Versailles is part of the ritual for newly-married 
couples.*' 

At the door, Marcello insisted on Quadri’s going out in front 
of him. As he was going out, he again heard the clock strike the 
hour: it was ten o’clock. 



CHAPIBR SIXTBEN 


The Professor took liis seat at the wheel of the car, leav ing the 
door open, “Your husband can go in front with mine,” T.ina 
said to Giulia, “and you come in the back with me.” 

But Giulia answered, in a teasin g, t ips y way: "Why should I? 
Personally, I'd rather go hi front*'; and she jur'ped in resolutely 
beside Quadri. So Marcello and* Lina found rhemsclves side by 
side on the back sAts. 

M .1 “'I'j now felt a desire to take I-ina at her word and behave 
as if he really beheved that she loved him. In this desire there was 
more dian a mere vuidurtive impulse; there was also, as it were, a 
remains of hope, as though, after all, in a contradictory and 
involuntary way, he still had illusions about Lina’s feehngs. 
The car moved off, then slowed down at a dark spot in order to 
turn into a side street; and Marcello, taking advantage of the 
darkness, seized Lina’s hand which was lying on her knee ’and 
pulled it down on to the seat between them. He saw her turn, 
at his touch, with an angiy^ jerk; but this was qu’- kly transformed 
into a false gesture of complicity and of urgent v' miing. The car 
went on, threading the narrow streets of the Latm Quarter one 
after another,'' and all the time Marcello wj» squeezing Lina’s 
hand. He could feel it lymg tense witliin his own, rejecting his 
caress not merely widi its muscles but even, so to speak, with its 
skin, while die fingers wriggled impotcndy in what seemed to be 
a mixture of repugnance, indignation and rage. A.t a turning die 
car heeled over and they fell agamst each other. Then Marcello 
seized Lina by the back of the neck, just as one takes hold of a cat 
that might turn and scratcli, and, twisting her head to one side, 
kissed her on die mouth. She tried at first, to disengage herself, 
but Marcello took a tighter hold of the thin, shaven, boyish neck; 
and then Lina, with a subdued groan, gave up all resistance and 
submitted to the kiss. Her lips, however, as Marcello clearly 
noticed, were twisted into a grimace of disgust; and at the same 
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time the slurp nails ot* die hand that he still held ui his were 
pressed into liis palm, in a gesture which might have been thought 
to be voluptuous but wluch Marcello knew to be, in reality, 
charged widi horror and loathing. I le prolonged die kiss as much 
as he possibly could, lookiiTg now at her eyes, wliich were 
sparkling widi hatred and impatient repugnance, now at the 
black, motionless heads of Giidia and Quadri in front. The 
headlights of an approacliing car lit up the windscreen briUiantly; 
Marcello let go of lina and threw liimself back in liis seat. 

Out of th e tail o£bis.eye he saw her, too, fall back in her seat 
and then slowly raise her handkerchief to her mouth and wipe it 
in a thoughtful, disgusted manner. And then, noticing with what 
care and what distaste she cleansed those lips which, according to 
the pretence, should have still been palpitating and greedy for 
more kisses, there swept over him an obscure feehng of desperate, 
heart-rending pain. 

“Love me!” he wanted to cry out, “love me . . . for (iod’s sake, 
love me!” It suddenly seemed to him tlut not only his own lifi*, 
but Lina’s too, now depended upon her love for him - so longed- 
for, so impossible. Now, in fact, as though infected by Lina’s 
steadfast loathing, he realized that he too was filled with a hatred 
whicli, tliough mixed with love and inseparable from it, was yet 
bloody and murderous. At that moment, be felt, he would 
wiUingly have killed her; for it seemed unbearable to him to 
know tliat she was at the same time alive and an enemy; and he 
felt also — though he was frightened at feeling it — tliat to see her 
die would now, possibly, give liim greater pleasure than to be 
loved by her. Then a sudden, generous impulse of the spint made* 
him sorry, and he said to himself; “Tlunk Heaven, she won’t 
be in Savoy when Orlando and the others get there . . . Thank 
Heaven.’’ And he saw that he had really wished, for a moment, 
to have her killed with her husband, in the same way and at tlie 
same time. 

The car stopped and they got out. Marcello had a glimpse of a 
dark suburban street, with an uneven row of small houses on one 
side and a garden wall on the other. “You’ll sec,’’ said Lina, 
taking Giulia by the arm, “it’s not exactly a place for g^xls from a 
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convent-school . . . butit’s intercsting.’"niey went to an illuminate 
doorway, above which a small rectangle of red glass bore, in blue 
letters, me words: La Cravate Noire. “The Bla<^ Tic," explained 
Lina to Giulia; “it. means' the black tie that men wear with 
dinner-jackets and that all the women here wear, from ^ 
waitresses to the proprietress.” They went idto the vestibule; and 
indeed, immediately, a fswx with hard features and short hair, but 
beardless and of feminine complexion and character, appeared 
above the cloakroom counter, saying in a thin voice: “V^mre.” 
Giulia, amused^went up to the counter and turned round, letting 
her cloak fall from her bare shoulders into the hands of this 
attendant in a blade jacket, starched shirt and bow tie. Then, in 
an at.'^osphere thick with smoke and a deafening hum of music 
and voices, they passed through into the dance-room. 

A handsome woman, of uncertain age but no longer youthful, 
her plump, pale, smooth face rounded oflf under the chin by the 
usual black bow tie, came forward between the crowded tables 
to meet them. She greeted Quadri’s wi& with affectionate 
familiaritv, and then, raising to her commanding eye a monocle 
that was fastened by a tfilk cord to the lapel of her masculine 
jacket, said: “Four people . . . I’ve just the nght thing for you, 
Madame Quadri . . . Please come this way . . .” Lina, who 
appeared to have been put in a good humour by the place they 
were in, leant forward over tlie shoulder of die woman with the 
eyeglass and made some gay, malicious remark, to which she 
responded, in a manly fashion, with a shrug of the shoulders and 
a scornful grimace. Following her, they reached an empty table 
at the far end of the room. "VoiW'’ said the proprietress. Now 
she, in her turn, bent down over Lina who had taken her scat, 
murmured something into her ear with a jocular, if not positively 
impudent, look, and then, very upright, her small, glossy head 
held commandingly erect, Mrent on amongst the tables. 

A small, sturdy, very ^k-complexioned waitress, dressed in 
the same fashion, came to their table, and Lina, with the gay, 
self-possessed sureness of someone who at last finds herself in a 
place tiiat suits her* tastes, ordered the drinks. Then she turned 
towards Giulia and said chec^ully: “You see how they’re 
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cfressed? . . . Just like a convent, isn’t it? . . . Don’t you think it’s 
odd?” 

Giulia, it seemed to Marcello, was now lookmg embarrassed; 
and she snuled in an entirely conventional maimer. In a small 
round space amongst the tables, under a kind of inverted cement 
mushroom that vibr&ted with the unreal light ot' neon lamps, was 
a throng of dancing couples, some of diem women dancing 
together. The orchestra — also composed of women dressed as 
men — was banished under the stairs that led to the gallery. 
The Professor said, in rather a vague way; “I don’t care for this 
place . . . These women seem to me to be more worthy of pity 
than of curiosity.” Lina did not appear to have heard her husband’s 
remark. She never stopped garmg at Giuha, with eyes that were 
filled widi a devqurmg, infatuated, yearnmg hght. At last, as if 
yielding to an irresistible longing, she suggested, with a nervous 
laugh; “Shall we dance together^ They’ll fake us fbi two of 
themselves . . . it’ll be amusing . . . Let’s pretend to be like 
them . . . Come along, do . . .” 

Laughing excitedly, she had already risen to her feet and, with 
one hand on Giuha’s shoulder, was urging her to do the same. 
Giulia, icresolutc, looked first at her and then at her husband. 
Marcello said drily; “What are you looking at me for? . . . There’s 
no harm m it.” He saw that, now again, he had to support 
Lina. Giulia sighed and rose slowly and unwillingly to her feet, 
’fhe other woman, in the meantime, seemed to lose her head 
altogether, and kept repeating; “If even your husband says there’s 
no harm in it . . . C'ome along, do, come along . . .” As Giuha 
went off, she said; “To tell the truth. I’m not particularly anxious 
to be taken for one of them.” But she walked otf m front of Lina 
and, when she reached the space reserved for dancing, turned 
back towards her with arms outstretched so that Lina could take 
hold of her. Marcello watched Lina go close to her. put her arm 
round (jiulia’s waist with marly assurance and authority, and 
then, falhng into a dance-step, guide her on to the dance-floor 
among tlie other couples. For a moment he gazed, in vague but 
painful astonishment, at the two women dancing in each bther’s 
arms; Giuha was shorter than l^ina, they were d^cin^ cheek to 
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check, and, at each step, Lina’s atm seemed to enfold Giulia’s 
waist more closely. To him it appeared a sad and unbebevable 
sight: there, he could not help thinking, was the love which, had 
the world been different, had life been different, would have been 
his, would have saved him, would have brought him joy. But 
he was aware of a hand on his atm. He turned and saw Quadri’s 
red shapeless face bending tow-irds him. “Clerici,” said Quadri 
in a voice full of emotion, “don’t imagine that 1 haven’t under- 
stood you.” 

Marcello looked at him and said slowly: “Excuse me, but now 
it’s I who fail to understand you. 

“C'lerici,” answtred the other man quickly, “you know who 
I .'»n . but I .also know who you arc.” He was looking at him 

intently, and had now taken hold, with both hands, of the lapels 
of Marcello's jacket. The latter, agitated, frozen with a sort of 
teiror, stared back mto his face: nf>, there was no hatred in 
Quadri’s eyes, there was, rather, a look of sentimental, tearful, 
melting emotion which at the same time, ho felt, had something 
slightly c.>lculating and maliaous about it. Then Quadri went on: 
“1 know who you arc, apd I realize that, by speaking in this way, 
I may give you the impression tliat 1 am under an illusion, that I 
am being naive, or even do\s might stupid . . Never mmd . . . 
<derici, I want, in spite of everything, to be sr.icerc with you, 
and 1 say to you: thankyou.” 

Marcello looked at him but said nothing. Quadn’s hands were 
still on the lapds of his coat and he felt it being pulled tightly 
down on his neck as though someone had seized hold of luni with 
the object of tlirustmg him violently away. “I say to you: thank- 
you,” continued Quadri, "for havmg refused to take that letter to 
Italy ... If you had done your duty, you would have taken the 
letter and handed it on to your superiors ... so as to get it de- 
ciphered and have the people it was addressed to arrested . . . 
You~3idn’t do it, Clerici, you ref’sed to do it . . . from loyalty, 
from a sudden recognition of error or a sudden doubt, from 
honesty ... 1 don’t know ... I only know that you didn’t do it 
and I Repeat again: thankyou.” 

MarccUb wjls on tlie point of replying, but Quadri, at last 
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lotting go of his jacket, put his hand in front of his mouth. “No,” 
he said, “don’t tell me you refused to take charge of the letter in 
order not to arouse my suspicions, in order to act up to your own 
obligations as a bridegroom on his honeymoon . . . Don’t tell me 
that because I know it isn’t true . . . Wliat you’ve really done is to 
take the first step towards your own redmpdon . . . and I thank 
you for having mven me the opportunity of helping you to take 
it ... Go on, cTerici . . . and you may be truly rcTOm to a new 
life.’’ Quadri fell back in his seat and made a pretence of wishing 
to quench his thirst, taking a long draught from his glass. “But 
here ue the ladies,’’ he said, Hsing to his feet. Marcello, be- 
wildered, followed his example. * 

He noticed that Lina appeared to be in a bad temper. When she 
had sat down, she opened her powder-compact in an angry, 
hurried sort of way, and, with a series of little furious dabs, 
hastily powdered her nose and cheeks. Giulia, on the other hand, 
was quite placid and indifferent. She sat down beside her husband 
and took his hand affectionately, under the table, as if to assert 
clearly her feeling of repugnance for Liiu. The proprietress with 
the ey^lass came up to them and. ctkdding her smooth, pale 
cheek into a honey^ smile, asked in an affected voice whether 
everything was all right. 

Lina answered tartly that things couldn’t be better. The 
proprietress bent do^ towards Giuha and said to her: 
“It’s the first time you’ve been here . . . May I offer you a 
flower?” 

“Thankyou,” said Giulia, surprised. 

“Cristina,” called the proprietress. Another girl in a dumer- 
|acket came up— very different from the resplendent flower-girls 
usually to be found at n^ht-clubs; she was pale and thin, with no 
make-up, and she had an Oriental-looking fece with a big nose, 
thick lips, and a bare, bony forehead beneath hair cut extremely 
short and unevenly, so that it looked as if it had fallen out as die 
result of an illness. She held out a basket of gardenias, and the 
proprietress, having selected one, pinned it on Giulia’s Imsom, 
with the words: “An offering feom the management” 

“Thankyou,*’ said Giulia. 
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“Not at all,” said die proprietress. “Now, I’ll bet Madame 
Spanish . . . isn’t diat so?” 

“Italian,” said Lina. 

“Ah, Italian ... I ought to have known it . . . widi those black 
eyes . . .” The words were lost in the noise of the crowd, as the 
proprietress and die diin, melancholy Cristifia went off together. 

The band had now started to play again. Lina turned towards 
Marcello and said to him, almost angrily: “Why don’t you ask 
me to dance? I should like to.” Without a word he rose and 
followed her to die dancc-fioor. 

They began dancing. Lina *held herself well away from 
Marcello, who cotild not help remembering sadly the possessive 
aff'v.iJ .n with which, a short time before, she liad clung to Giulia. 
They danced in silence for a htde, and then, all of a sudden, with 
a violence in which the fiction of their anmrous collusion was 
curiously ting^ with anger and aversion, Lina said to him: 
“Instead of kissing me in the car, with the risk of my husband 
noricing it, you might liavc made your wife give in about the 
expedition to Vers^es.” 

Marcello was astonished at the naturalness with which she 
grafted her real anger on to the unreal love-relationship; and also 
at the cyni^, brutal, tamUiar way in which she addressed him, 
which seemed typical of a woman who has no scruple in betraying 
her husband. For a moment he said nothing. Lina, mterpreting 
this silence in her own way, persisted: “Why don’t you say some- 
thing? ... Is this your love? You’re not even capable of making 
that silly wife of yours obey you.” 

“My wife isn’t silly,” he replied gendy, more puzzled than 
offended by this strange anger. 

She flyng herself without hesitadon into the opening that this 
answer gave her. “What d’you mean, shc"s not silly?” she 
exclaimed, irritated and almost surprised. “My dear man, even a 
blind man could see it . . . She’s heaudful, certainly, but com- 
pletely stupid ... a bcaudful animal . . . How can you fail to sec 
that?’* 

• “I Kke her as she is,” he hmrdcd. 

“A godlse . . . A fool . the Cote d’Azur . . . Just a httle 
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{frovinaal nuss without a crumb of bram . . . The ('oic d’Azur, 
mdccd . Why not Monte C'arlo then, or l>eau\illc? or c\ cn 
just the £itFel Towei^" She seeme d b eside herself with rage 
which, to Marcello’s mind, was a sure si^ that there had been 
some unpleasant discussion between her and (Tiuha wlulc they 
were dancmg together. 

“Don’t worry about m/ wifr,’’ he said gently, “just tome 
to the hotel to-morrow morning . (nuha will ha\e ro 
accept the fact that you’ie there . . . and we’ll all three go to 
Versailles.’’ * 

She threw him a look almost M hope But then .mger prevailed 
agam and she said “What an at rd idea' * . Voiir wife said 
quite clearly that she did not want me to come . . and 1 haven t 
the habit of going where I’m not w inted ’’ 

Marcello answered simply “Vtell, I want vou to ».omc ’’ 
“Yes, but your w’lfc doesn’t ’’ 

“what docs It matter to you ibout my wife’ Isn’t it enough 
that you and I loyc each othtr'” 

She studied him uneasily and mistrustfully, pulling back hci 
head, her soft, arching breast close agam;t his ‘ Reallv,’’ she said, 
“you talk of our loye as if wt’d been loyers for goodness knows 
how long . . . Bur d’yttu thuik wc love c.ath other seriously’*’ 
M.arce]io would have liked to say ‘ Why don’t vou love me 
I could love you so much ’’ But the w o'^ds died on his lips, like 
echoes smotheicd by an impassable remoteness It seemed to 
hinTthat he had never loved hci so much as at this moment, when, 
forcing pretence to the point of paiqdy, she msmccrcly asked luin 
if he were sure he loved her At last, sadly, he said “You know 1 
wish wc loved each odicr ’’ 

“So do I,’’ she answered vaguely, and it was clear that she was 
thinkmg of Giulu Then, .is though waking up to reality, she 
added with sudden rage “In any case, please don’t kiss me again 
m the car or anywhere like that . . I’ve never been able to beat 
effusions of that kind . . . They seem to me to show not only a 
lack of consideration but a lack of breeding as well.’’ 

“You haven’t yet told me,’’ he said, clenchm^ his* teeth, 
“whether you arc commg to Versailles to-morrow.’’ • 
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He saw her hesiutc. and then, perplexed, she asked: “Do ydu 
really think your wife won’t be "Snnoyed when she secs me 
arnving? . . . She won’t insult me as she did to-day at the 
restaurant?” 

“I’m sure she won’t . . . She may be a bit surprised, that’s all . . . 
But before you come I’ll be sure and bring* her round.” 

“Will you be able to'” 

“Yes.” 

“I have the impression tliat your wife can’t ^dure me,” she 
said in a questiomng tone, as though waiting lO be reassured 

“Y ou’re wrong,’ he tephed, glatitying her 1 .Jf-expressed wash; 
“on the contrary, •.lie likes you very much.” 

KtRily. 

“Yes, really . . . She was telhng me so only to-day.” 

“And what did she say'” 

“Oh Loid, nodimg very spicial . . That vou were beautiful, 
that vou seemed intelligent . . . the *• uth, m fact.” 

"I'll come, then.” she decided, all it once. “I’ll come imme- 
diatelv af* t my husband leaves . . . about nmc ... so tliat we can 
catch the ten o’clock tram . . . I’ll come to your hotel.” 

Marcello resented this haste, this relief on her part, as yet 
another oft'ence to his own feeling for her. AnJ, .cinjjled suddenly 
by in mdcfm.ible longing fot a lovc-relationslup ■'♦'any kmd, even 
a false, ambiguous one, he said “I’m so glad you’ve decided to 
come.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes, bc'cause I don’t thmk you’d have done it unless you loved 
me. 

“I nught have done it for some other leaso.i,” slic rephed, 
inahciously. 

“What reason?” 

“We women are spiteful . . .just to be spiteful to vour wife.” 

So she thought only of Ciiuh.i all die time. Mat cello said 
nodiing, but, stdl dancmg, guided her towards the entiance door. 
Two more turns, and dicy found themselves right in Iront of the 
cloakfoom, one step from the door. “But where are you taking 
me?” she ftskej}. 
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' “Listen,” fdcaded Marcello in a low voice, so that the attendant, 
standing bomd the counter, could not hear him, “let’s go out 
into the street for a moment.” 

“Whatfor?” 

“There’s no one dierc ... I want you to give me a kiss . . . 
of your own accord ... to show me that you really love 
me.” 

“I shouldn’t dream of such a thing,” she said, her anger flaring 
up again suddenly. 

“But why? . . . It’s a deserted street, quite dark . . .” 

“I’ve already told you that I han’t bear these public displays.” 

“Please.” 

“Leave me alone,” she said, in a liard, loud voice; and she 
disengaged herself and went quickly back into die danco-room. 
Marcello, as though swept away by her outburst, crossed the 
thrc^old and went out into~the street. 

The street, as he had told Lina, was dark and deserted, and the 
pavements, dimly lit by infrequent lamp-posts, were bare of 
passers-by. On the hr side of the street, under die high garden 
wall; stood a few cars. MarceUo took his handkerchief from his 
pocket and stood lookup at the leafy tree-tops above the wall as 
he wiped his sweating brow. He felt stuimed, as if he had received 
a sharp, violent blow over the head. He did not remember ever 
having so humbly entreated a woman before, and was almost 
ashamed of having done* so. At the same time he realized that 
all hope of inducing Lina not so much to love him as simply, 
even, to understand him, had now vanished. At that moment he 
heard behind him the sound of a car engine, and then the car 
itself slid up beside him and stopped. There was a light inside 
and at the wheel Marcello saw die figure — looking just like that 
of a family chauffeur — of the Secret Service agent Orlando. His 
companion with the long, thin, bird-of-prey flice sat beside him. 
“Sir,” whispered Orlando. 

Automadcally Marcello went up to the car. “Sir . . . we’re 
going now ... He leaves to-morrow morning by car and we shall 
follow him . . . But probably we shan’t wait till we get to 
Savoy.” 
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“Why?" asked Marcello, hardly knowii^ what he was saying. 

"It’s a long journey and Savoy’s a long way off. , . Why wait 
dll we get to Savoy if we can do it earlier and in better con- 
didons? . . . Good-bye, Sir . . . Sec you in Italy.’’ Orlando raised 
his hand in furewell and his companion gave a slight bow. The 
car slid away, turned the comer at the Bti tnd of the street and 
disappeared. 

Marcello turned back into the house and re-entered the dance- 
room. The music had started again in the meandhie and he found 
only Quadri at the table. Cina and Giulia were dancing together 
again; he could see them minglAig with the thick crowd on the 
dwee-floor. He sat down, took up his glass which was still full of 
icH 1 monade and slowly emptied it, his eyes fixed on the piece 
of ice at the bottom. Quadri said suddenly: “Clcrici, d’you know 
you could be very useful to us?” 

“1 don’t understand,” said Marcello, putting down his glass. 

Quadri proceeded to explain, without the slightest embarrass- 
ment. “To anyone else 1 would propose staying here in Paris . . . 
There’s plenty to do for everyone, I assure you . . . and we have a 
special need of young ruen like you . . . But you could be even 
more useful to us by staying where you are now ... in your 
present position.” 

“By giving you information,” Marcello concluded, looking 
him in ^ eyes. 

“Precisely.” 

At these words Marcello could not help recalling the sight of 
Quadri’s eyes shining with emotion, almost tea^ul, sincerely 
afiectionate, when, a litde earher, he had taken hold of him by the 
lapels of his coat. That emotion, he rcBcctcd, was die sentimental 
velvet in which were hidden the daws of cold political calculation. 
It was that same emotion, he reflected again, which he had noticed 
in the eyes of certain of his own superiors — though of different 
quality, patriotic instead of humanitarian. But of what use were 
uesc justificamry sentiments whdi, in both cases, in all cases, 
dierc grew from them no sort of consideration for him, for his 
own human personality, which was coolly regarded as a mere 
^eans, arfiong^t many others, for attaining certain ends? He felt. 
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with an indifTcrencc that was almost bureaucratic, that Quadri, 
in making this request, had countersigned liis own death sentence. 
He looked up and said: “You talk as if 1 had the same ideas as 
you ... or was on the point of acquiimg them ... If that lud 
been so, I should have oft'ered my services to you myself . . . 
But as things arc — diat is, as I neither share, nor wish to share, your 
ideas — ^what you ask of me is simply a betrayal of trust.’* 

“Betrayal — nonsense,” replied Quadri promptly. “For us, 
traitors don’t e:!&st . . . There arc only people who reflect upon 
the error of their ways and repent ..*•.! was .md still am con- 
vinced that you are one of thosd people.” 

You re wrong. 

“Forget I said it, then, forget I said it . . . Mademoiselle!” 
Hurriedly, perhaps to hide his disappointment, Quadri c.illcd one 
of the waitresses and paid the bill. Then they sat silent, Quadri 
looking out into the room with the air of a calm spoctatoi, 
Marcello with his back to the room, his eyes downcast. At List 
he felt a hand on Ins shoulder and heard Giulia’s slow, quiet voice 
saying: “Shall we g<j tlicn? I’m so tired . . .” 

Marcello got up at once, saymg: “Yc^ I think we’re all agreed 
in being ready for bed.” It appeared to him that I ina’s lace wore 
a defeated expression and was of an intense pallor; but he 
attributed the Arst to the fatigues of the cvemng and the second to 
the livid quality of the aeon lights. They went out and walked 
to the car, at the far end of the street. Marcello pretended not to 
hear his wife whisper “Let's sit as we were before”, and got in, 
decisively, beside Quadri. During the whole drive none of the 
four spoke. The only remark made was wlicn Marcello, about 
half way, said in a haphazard fashion: “How long •will you 
take to get to Savoy?” and Quadri, without turning his head, 
answered: “It’s a f^t car and as 1 shall be alone and have nothing 
to do but drive, I think I ought to get to Annecy by nightfall . . . 
I shall ’oavc at dawn next day . . .” 

At the hotel they all got out of the car to say their farewells. 
Quadri, .after hurriedly sliaking hands with Marcello and Ciiulia, 
went back to the car. Lina dallied a moment to say sonicthfng to 
Ciiulia, and tlicn Cuulia said good-bye to her and^wcifc into the 
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hotel. For a moment Liiu and Marcello were left alone on tlic 
pavement. He said, in an embarrassed way: “Till to-morrow, 
then.” “Till to-morrow,” she echoed, bowing and snidmg in 
her social maimer. Then she turned away from him; and he 
rejoined Giulia in the hall of the hotel. 
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When Marcello awoke and turned his eyes up towards the 
ceiling, in the dim, uncertain light of half^dosed shutters, he 
remembered immediately that at that hour Quadri was already 
driving over the roads of France, followed at a ^ort distance by 
Orlando and his men; and he realized that the visit to Paris was 
over. The visit was over, he n,-peated to himself, although the 
visit had scarcely begun. It was over becarse, with Quadri’s 
death — which was already, so to speak, paid for — he had brought 
to a conclusion that period of his life during which he had tried, 
by every possible means, to rid himself of the burden of,sohtude 
and abnormality with which Lino's death had left him. He had 
succeeded in this at the price of a crime, or, rather, of what would 
have been a crime if he had not known how to justify it and give 
it a meaning. As far as he himself was concerned, he was sure that 
such justification would not be wanting: as a good husband, a 
good £ither, a good citizen, he would see his life slowly but 
steadily acquiring the completeness it had hitherto lacked; and 
this too was thanks to Quadri’s death which, once and for all, 
preclutkd any turning back. So it was that Lino’s death, which 
had bem the first cause of his sombre tragedy, would be nullified 
and cancelled out by Quadri’s, just as, once upon a time, the 
expiatory sacrifice of an innocent human victim nullified and 
canc^ed out the guilt of a previous crime. But it was not only he 
himself that was concerned; the justificatioo of his life and of 
the murder of Quadri did not depend only upon him. “The 
time has come,’’ he argued lucidly, “when others must do their 
duty too . . . otherwise I shall be left alone, with this dead man on 
my hands, and in the end I shall have merely added nothing to 
notliing.” The others, as he well knew, were the government he 
had agreed to serve by means of this murder, the social system 
which expressed itself in that same government, and the nation 
itself which accepted the guidance of that sodal systenx It would 
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not be enough to say: “I have done my duty ... I have acted in 
this way because I was ordered to do so.” Such a justification 
mig^t suffice for Orlando the Secret Service man, but not for 
him. What was needed, for him, was the complete success of 
that government, that social system, that nation; and not merely 
an external success but an intimate, essential success as well. 
.Only in that way could what was normally considered an 
ordinary crime become, instead, a positive step m a necessary 
direction. In other words, there must be broughf about, thanks to 
forces which did not depend on him, a complete transformauon 
of values: injustice must becoffie justice; treachery, heroism; 
death, life. At this^int he felt the need to express his own posi- 
tio:i li^ uude, sarcastic words, and said to himself coldly: “If, 
in feet. Fascism is a feilure, if all the blackguards and incom- 
petents and imbeciles in Rome bring the Italian nation to ruin, 
then I’m nothing but a wretched murderer.” But, immediately 
afierwards, he made a mental correction: “And yet, as things are 
now, I couldn’t have done otherwise.” 

Giulia, who was still asleep beside him, stirred, and with a slow, 
strong, gradual movement clasped him tightly about, first with 
her two arms, then with her legs, and laid her head on his chest. 
Marcello made no resistance, but he put out his arm and took up 
the little luminous clock on the bed-table to louk at die tune: 
it was a quarter past nine. He could not refrain from dunking that, 
if things had gone as Orlando had led him to suppose they would, 
at this moment, at some point or other on some French highway, 
Quadri’s car must be lying abandoned in a ditch with a corpse at 
the wheel. Giulia murmured: “What time is it?” 

“A quarter past nine.” 

“Ugn, how late it is,” she said without moving. “We’ve slept 
at least nine hours.” 

“You see how tired we must have been.” 

“Aren’t we going to Versailles?” 

“Yes, of course ... In fea we ought to get dressed,” he said 
with a s^, “Simora Quadri will soon be here.” 

“I’d much rat&r she wasn’t coming . . . She never leaves me in 
peace, widi he{ love>making.” 
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Marcello said nothuig. After a moment Giulia went on: “And 
what’s the programme for the next few days?” 

Before he could prevent lumself, Marcello replied: “We must 
go home”, in a voice which sounded to him positively mournful, 
from the melancholy he was fechtig. 

Giuha now roused herself and, pulling back her head and 
shoulders a little but not letting go of him, asked 111 an astonished 
voice, in .darni: “Go homc^ So soon? We’ve barel) arrived and 
we’ve got to go back alrcadv?” 

“I didn't tell you yesterday,” he bed, “because I didn’t want to 
spoil the cs'ening for you . . . But in the afternoon I got a telegram 
recalling me to Rome.” 

“Oh, w'hat a pit\ ! . . . what a dreadful pity'” said Gnilia in a 
good-natured, already resigned tone, “just when 1 was beginning 
to enjoy Pans . . . Besides, we hivcn’t seen anything.” 

“D’you mind very much''” he asked lici gently, stroking her 
head. 

“No, but I should have liked to stay' a few days at any rate . . . 
if only to get some idea of Pans.” 

“We’ll come back again.” 

There was silence. Then (iiulia, with a IiveK movement of 
her arms 'and her whole body, pressed up against him and said 
“Well, tell me anyhow w’hat we’re gomg to do in the future . . . 
What’s our life gomg to lie?” 

“Why d’you want to know' that*” 

“Nevci mind,” she answered, snuggling up against him. 
“Because I like so much to talk aboiit the future ... in bed . . - 
in the dark ” 

“Well,” began Marcello in a calm, colourless yoicc, “we go 
back now to Rome and look for a place to live.” 

“How big a place?"* 

“Four or tive rooms plus offices . . . Havmg found it, wc buy 
everything necessary to furnish it.” 

“I should like a tlat on the ground floor,” she said in a dreamy 
voice, “with a gaulen . . . not a hig one . . . but with trees and 
flowers, so that one could sit out in it when it’s fine.” 

“Notlung could be easier,” Marcello agreed. “Thcti wc’ll set 
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up house ... I think I’ll have enough money to furnish it com-' 
pictely . . . not with expensive dungs, of course . . 

“You must have a nice study of your own,” she said. 

“Why should I liavc a sTudy, considering that I work in an 
office? . . . Better a good big hving-room.” 

“Yes, a living-room . . . you’re right . . .'drawing-room and 
dining-room combined . . . And we’ll have a nice bedroom too, 
shan’t we?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“But none of those drwFy old-fashioned beds ... 1 want a real 
proper bedroom, with a proper dbuble bed . . . And tell me . . . 
we’ll have a nice kitchen too?” 

“Ciei.auily we’ll have a nice kitchen, whv not?” 

“I want to have a double cooking-stove, with gas and 
electricity . . . And I vrant a mcc ftifiidijire too ... If we 
haven't enough money, these things tan Be bought by instal- 
ments.” 

“Yes, of course ... by instalments.” 

“And tel! me, what are we going to do in this house?” 

“We’re going to live iu it and be happy.” 

“I do need so much U' be happy,” she said, cuddling up even 
closer to him, “so very much ... If you knew . .”7 It seems to me 
I’ve needed to be happy ever since 1 was boni.” 

“Well, we will be happy,” said Marcello with almost .aggressive 
firmness. 

“And shall we have children?” 

“Of course.” 

“I want lots of them,” she said with a kind of sing-song in- 
tonation, "I want one every year, at least for the first four years 
of our marriage ... so that then we shall have a family and I 
want to have a family as quickly as possible ... It seems to me that 
one oughtn’t to wait, otherwise it may be too late . . . And when 
one lias a family, all the rest comes of itself, doesn't it?’' 

“Of course, all the rest comes of itself.” 

She was silent a moment and then .isked: “D’you think I’m 
with child already?” 

‘How cbuldj know?” 
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"If I am,” she said with a laugh, "it would mean dut our child 
was begotten in the train.” 

“Would you like that?” 

“Yes, it would be a lucky sign for him . . . You never know, he 
might become a great traveller . The first child I want to be a 
boy . . . then I’d radier the second was a girl . . . I’m sure she’d be 
very beautiful . . . You’re good-looking and I’m not exactly 
ugly . . . We two certainly ought to have very lovely children.” 

Marcello said nothing and Giulia went on: “Why are you so 
silent? Wouldn't you like to have children by me?” 

“Of course I should,” he rd|>lied; and all of a sudden he felt, 
to his astonishment, two tears spout out of his eyes and trickle 
down his cheeks. And dioi two more, hot and scalding, like 
tears already 'wept at some time long past, that had 1^ withm 
his eyes to be infused Mrith burning sorrow. He knewlhat what 
made him weep was, precisely, Giulia’s talk of happiness of a few 
minutes before; and yet he was unable to define the reason of it. 
Perhaps it was because this happiness had been paid for in advance 
at so dear a price; perhaps because he realized that he would 
never be able to be happy, not, anyhow, in the simple, affectionate 
way described by Giuua. With an effort he at last repressed his 
desire to weep, and, without Giulia's noticing it, wiped his eyes 
with the back of his hand. Giulia, meanwhile, was embracing 
him more and more closely, clinging to him desirously with her 
body, seeking to guide his listless, inattentive hands to caress and 
enfold her. Then he felt her bend her face toward his and begin 
kis^g him repeatedly on his cheeks and his mouth, on his brow 
and on his chin, with a kind of frantic, childish eagemesf. Finally 
she whispered to him, in an almost mournful tone: “Why won’t 
you come to me . . . Come and take me,” and he seemed to 
detect, in her voice of entreaty, something like a reproof for 
having thought more of his own happiness dm of hers. And then, 
while he was embracing her, penetrating, gendy and easily, into 
her, and while she, beneath him, her heaa thrown back on the 
pillow, her eyes closed, was beginning to raise and lower her hips 
with a regular, composed, vaguely moughtful motion, like that 
of a wave rising ana falling with the ebb and flow of the tide — 
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called: “Express Messenger!" 

“What can it be?” she murmured, panting, half opening her 
eyes; “don’t move . . . What does it matter?” Marcello turned 
hu head and could just see, on the floor in the brighter light near 
the door, a letter which had been pudied in*through the crack. 

\ At the same moment Giulia became motionless and rigid beneath 
' 'him, throwing back her head and breathing deeply and pressing 
^lier fingernails into his arms. She twisted her heim on tlie pillow 
' first one way and then the* other, and murmured: “Kill me.” 

Irrationally, Marcello recalled all at once Lino’s cry: “Kill me 
like a dog!” He vtis conscious of a horrible anxiety sweeping 
ifover him. He waited for some time, until Giulia’s hands fell hsux 
I upon the bed; then he turned on the lamp, got down from the 
bed, fetched the letter and came and lay down again beside his 
wife. Giulia had now curled up with her back to him and her eyes 
closed. Marcello looked at the letter before putting it down on the 
edge of the bed, close to her mouth which was still open and 
panting. The envelope was addressed to “Madame Giulia Clerici” 
in an obviously feminine hand. “A letter from Signora Quadii,” 
he said. 

Giulia, without opening her eyes, murmured: "Gtve it to me.” 

A long silence followed. The letter was lying level with 
Giulia’s mouth, in the full light of the lamp; Giulia, relaxed and 
motionless, appeared to be asleep. Then she sighed, opened her 
eyes, and, taking hold of the comer of the letter in one hand, tore 
open the envelope with her teeth, pulled out the sheet of paper 
and read it. 

Marcello saw her smile; then she murmured: “Tiicy say that in 
love the one who flies is the wiimcr . . . Since I treated her badly 
yesterday evening, she informs me that she lus changed her 
mind and has gone off diis morning with her husband . . . She 
hoj^ I’ll join her . . . Bon voyage.” 

“She’s gone?” repeated Marcello. 

“Yes, me left at seven this morning with her husband, for 
Savoy t . . And you know why she’s gone? You remember 
yesterday <?veniyg, when I danced widi licr the second time? 
s 
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It was I who asked her to dance and she was pleased because she 
hoped I was at last going to take some notice of her . . . Well, 
1 told her, on the contrary, with the greatest frankness, that she 
must give up all idea of me . . . and that if die went on, I should 
cease to see her altogetlicr, and that 1 loved no one but you, and 
that she must leave fne in peace, and that she ought to be xstiamcd 
of herself . . . In fact 1 said so many things to her that she almost 
bunt into tears . . . TLit's why she’s gone to-day . . , You see how 
she calculated?—/ go away so that you can join me again . . . 
She’ll have to wait a bit.” ^ ‘ 

“Yes, she’ll have to wait a bit,” repeated Marcello. 

‘‘In any case I’m very glad she’s gone,” resumed Giulia; “she 
was so persistent and tiresome ... As for joining her agom, don’t 
let’s even speak of it ... I don’t want ever to see that woman 
again.” 

“You won’t ever sec her again,” said Marcello. 



CHAPTER BICHTI.FN 


The room at the Mimstry in which Marr^*ll<'» worked looked 
out on to a lesser couityard; it was a ver\’ sn>all room, unsyin- 
nietrical in shape, anrTcontamed nothin*' but a desk and a coiiple 
ot shelves. It was situated at the end of a corridor that led nowhere, 
and was a long way from ijie waiting-roi'ins; a‘'d in order to itet 
to it Marcello used a back staircastPthac came out at the rear eif the 
building, into an upfreqy^nted lane. (.■)nc morning, a week after 
his -ett '.n from Paris, he was sitting at Ins table. In spite of the 
great heat he had neither taken ofi' liis jacket nor undone his tic, 
as many of his colleagues were wont to do: he had the putioilioiis 
habit of never altering, m the offire, the appearance th.it he 'tore 
outside it. Fully dressed, therefore, his neck enclosed in a high, 
tight starched collar, he started examining the lt.aliaii and f 'reign 
newspapers before getting down to work. That nivuning again, 
though six days liad now passed, his first gLmcc w.is foi the 
Quadri muider. He noticed thu both news-space and he.idliiics 
were much reduced, which was a sure sign that •’be inw ■.tig.itioiis 
lud made no progress. A couple of Ficiich nc\ 'papets of the 
left gave the whole story of the crime over ag.iin, punctu.itmg 
their accounts with interpreutiotis of ccrt.iin • .dJ or sigiiit'.cant 
details— that Quadri had been stabbed to death, in the deptlis ot a 
wood; that his wife, on the other hand, had been hit by three 
revolver-bullets at the side of the road and her body then dragged 
into the wood beside her husband's; th.it the c.ir had also been 
taken into the wood and hidden amongst the bushes. The care 
with wliich the bodies and the car had Wen concealed amongst 
the trees, a long way from the road, had prevented dis ‘overy for 
two days. The newspapers of the I eft gave it out .is a certamty 
that the couple lud been killed by assassins specially sent from 
Italy; some of the papers of the Right, on the other hand, took the 
risk of giving — though in a questioning manner— the otficial 
account aj given in the Italian papers — that they had been 
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murdered by anti-Fasdst associates owing to divergences of 
opinion about the conduct of the war in Spain. Marcello threw 
aside the newspapers and took up a French illustrated review. He 
was immediately struck by a photograph on die second page, 
which formed part of a full journalistic account of the crime. The 
picture bore the tidot “The Tri^edy of the Forest of Gevaudan,’’ 
and must have been taken at die moment of the discovery or very 
soon afterwards. It showed the undergrowth of a wood with 
straight tree-trunks and shaggy branches, bnght patches of sun- 
light between the tree-trunks, and on the ground, half hidden in 
the long grass, difficult to sec *at a first glance m the confused 
variation of light and shade, the two bodies. Quadri was lying on 
his back, and of him nothing could be seen but the shoulders and 
the head, and of the latter oidy the chin with the black line of a cut 
across the throat. Lina, on the other liand, was lying half across 
her husband, and her whole person could be seen. Marcello calmly 
put down his lighted cigarette on the edge of the ashtray, took up 
a magnifying glass and scrutinized the photograph widi care. 
Although it was grey and out of focus and m any case indistinct 
because of the patches of sun and shadf m the luidergrowth, it 
showed Lma’s body quite recognizably — at the same time both 
slender and fully formed, both pure and sensual, both beautiful 
and bi:^re, with the broad shoulders below the delicate, thin 
neck, the full bosom above the wasp-hke sUinncss of the waist, 
the wide hips and the long, elegant legs. Part of her body and her 
widely-spread skirt covered the body of her husband, and it 
looked as though she were trying to whisper mto his ear as she 
lay there, twisted to one side, her face buned in the grass, her 
mouth against his check. 

For a long time Marcello looked at the photograph through the 
magnifying glass, seeking to examine every line, every shadow, 
every detail of it. He felt that tliis picture, filled with a stillness 
that went beyond the mechanical stillness of the photograph and 
attamed the last, final stillness of death, breathed an atmosphere of 
envuble peace. The photograph, it seemed to him, was full of 
the utterly profound silence that must have followed the torriblc, 
lightning-hkc suddenness of the death-agony. fcwi moments 
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before, all had been confusion, violence, terror, hatred, hope^ 
despair; a few moments, and all was finished, hushed. He remem- 
bered that the two bodies had lain for a long time in the under- 
growth, almost two days; and he pictured to himself how the 
sun must have warmed ^m for many hours and gathered about 
them the humming life of insects, and now it must men have gone 
away, slowl^eaving them to the silent darkness of the gende 
summer nignt. The dews of night had wept upon their checks, 
the faint wind had murmured in the highest branches and in the 
bushes of the undergrowth. With simrise, the lights and shadows 
of the day before lud returned, Is if to an appointed meeting- 
place, to play ove»thc two figures as they lay there motionless. 
Rejoicing in the freshness and pure splendour of the morning, a 
bud had perched upon a branch to smg its song. A bee lud 
circled roimd Lina's head, a flower had opened beside Quadn's 
dirown-back forehead. As diey lay there silent and still, the 
chattering waters of the brooks th.it wound through the forest 
had spoken to them, the” inhabitants of the wood — stealthy 
squirrels, bounding rabbits — had moved about them. AncTall 
die time, l>cneath them, t^c earth upon which they lay had slowly 
taken die impression, m its soft bed of grass and moss, of the stiff 
forms of their bodies, had been prepat mg, m answer to their mute 
request, to receive diem intsi its lap. 

He s tarte d at a knock on the door, threw away *^lie review and 
called: “Come ui!” The door opened slowly and for a moment 
Marcello could sec no one. Then, looking cauaously tluough the 
opening, appeared die honest, peaceable, broad face of the ^cret 
Service agait Orlando. 

“May I come in. Sir?” 

“Of course, Orlando,” said Marcello in an official tone of voice; 
“come in . . . Have you something to tcU nu'?” 

Orlando came in, closed the door, and w'alked forward, 
staring hard at Marcello. And dien, for the first rime. Marcello 
noticed that evs*ry thing about that Hoiul, heated face w'as good- 
natured — cverydung except the eyes, which, small and deep-set 
below “the bald forehead, ghttcred in a singular manner. “How 
odd,” thought Marcello as he looked at him, “diat I hadn’t 
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noticed that before/’ He made a sign to Orlando to sit down and 
the latter obeyed without a word, still staring at him with those 
brilliant eyes. ’‘Cigarette?” suggested Marcello, holding out his 
case. 

“Thank you, Sir,” said the other man, taking a cigarette. There 
was silence for a moment. Then Orlando blew some smoke from 
his mouth, looked for an instant at the lighted end of his cigarette, 
and said: “D’you know. Sir, what is the most curious thing about 
the Quadri affaif?” 

“No, what?” 

“That it wasn’t necessary.” 

“How d’you mean?” 

“What I mean is, that on my way back, as soon as I had crossed 
the frontier, I went to see Gabrio, at S., to report to liim. D’you 
know 'what the first thmg he said to me was? — 'Did you get the 
counter-order?’ ... I asked him: ‘Wh.at counter-order?’ . . . ‘The 
counter-order,’ he said, ‘canceUing yonr mission’ . . . ‘And >vhy 
should it be cancelled,’ I asked? . . . ‘Bcc.iusc,’ he said, ‘they’ve 
suddenly discovcrcil, m Rome, tliat at this moment an under- 
standing with France would be useful, and so they tliink tins 
mission might spoil the negotiations’ ... So 1 said: ‘1 didn’t receive 
any counter-order before I left Pans, so clearly it was sent too 
Lite . . . Anyhow the job was done, as you’ll be able to see in the 
papers to-morrow morning’ . . . When 1 told him dus, he began 
shoutmg: ‘You beasts, you’ve ruined mt, this may upset Franco- 
Itahan relations at a very dehcatc moment in intcmationil 
politics, you’re criminals, what am I to say to Rome?’ ‘You must 
tell them the truth,’ I answered quite calmly, ‘that the counter- 
order was sent too late’ ... You see. Sir? Such a lot of trouble, 
two people killed, and then it wasn’t necessary; in fact it’s done 
more harm than good.” 

Marcello said nothing. Orlando inhaled another mouthful of 
smoke, and then, in the nave, self-satisfied, emphatic way of an 
uneducated man who likes to fill his mouth with solemn worth, he 
pronounced: “It was the will of Fate.” 

There was silence again. Orlando went on; “But that’s die last 
time I take on a mission of this kind . . . Next timcf— nothing 
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doing . . Why, Gabrio was shouting: ‘You’re beasts’ ... and 
that isn’t true at all . . . We’re men, not beasts . . 

Marcello stamped out his half-smoked cigarette and L‘t another. 
Orlando went on: “It’s all very well, but there arc some things 
I don’t like . . . Cirnncione, to mention only one of them . . 

“Who’s Qrrinaone?’’ 

“One of the men who were with me . . immediately after the 
)ob was done, I happened to lum round, in the middle of all the 
confusion, an<l wlut do I see’- him, licking Ifls dagger ... I 
shouted at him: ‘What ai^ you doing’ Arc von nud’’ And he 
says to me* ‘Hunchback’s blood linngs luck' . . H'vou see what 
1 mean? Barbanan*. . . I dmm nearly shot hin, " 

Marcello lowered his eyes and automatically began re-arrang- 
ing the papers on his desk. C^rlando shook his he.id in a de^ra- 
tory mannet and resumed; “But what I disliked ine»st of all was the 
business of the lady, who h id iiotlmig to do with it and shouldn't 
have been killed at all . . . But she threw herself in fiont ot her 
husband, to protect lum, and got two of the revolver-shots diat 
were meant for him ... He csciped into the wood, where, in 
fact, tliat barbarian Cirrqiiione caught up with him . . . She w’as 
still alive, so I had to give her another one and put an end to it . . . 
She was pluckier than plenty of men I’ve known . . .” 

MarccUo*looked up at him, .is though to uifmate tlut the 
interview was over. Orlando understood and i* 'C to his feet. 
But he did not go awav at once. He placed his tw’o hands on the 
desk, gazed for some rime at Marcello with those glittcrmg eyes 
of his, and then, in the same emphatic manner in w'hich. shortly 
before, he had pronounced the word “Fate”, said “All for Family 
and Fatherland, Sir." 

Then, suddenly, MarccUo knew where he load seen those 
peculiar, glitteting eyes before. Those eyes held the same ex- 
pression as the eyes of his father, shut up in the clinic for the 
insane. Coldly, he said: “Perhaps the Fatherland w’asn*. demand- 
ing all that much.’’ 

“If it wasn’t demanding it,’’ asked Orlando, leaning forw’ard 
slightly towards him and raising his voice, “why did they ni.ikc 
us do it?” 
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‘ Matcello hesitated, and then said, drily; “You’ve done your 
duty, Orlando, and that should be enough.” He saw the Secret 
Service agent, half mortified, half approving, give a slight, 
de&^tialbow. Then, after a moment’s silence, for a reason that 
he could not have explained — possibly to relieve, in some way, 
that distress which was so like his own — he added gently: “Have 
you any children, Orlando?” 

“Why, of course I have, Sir . . . five of them.” Orlando drew 
out a big, tattered pocket-book, took from it a photograph wluch 
he handed tiTMarcello, who took it and looked at it. It showed 
five children between thirteen 'and six years old, standing in a 
row in order of size, three girls and two bo^s, all in their best 
clothes, the girls in white, the boys in sailor suits. All five of them, 
Marcello observed, had round, peaceable, sensible faces very like 
their fiither’s. “They’re in the country v«th their mother,” said 
Orlando, taking back the photograph which Marcello handed to 
him; “the biggest girl’s already working as a dressmaker.” 

“They’re fine children, and very like you,” said Marcello. 

“Thaiikyou, Sir . . . Well, good-bye then. Sir.” Orlando, 
cheerful again, bowed twice as he rctroated backwards. At that 
moment the door opened and Giulia appeared. “Thankyou again, 
Sir, thankyou agam.” Orlando stood aside to let Giuha pass, and 
then disappeared. 

Giulia came in and said immediately: “I was passing this way 
and I thought I’d pay you a visit How arc you?” 

“I’m all right,” said Marcello. 

Standing in front of tlie desk she looked at him, hesitating, full 
of doubt and apprehension. Finally she said: “Don’t you think 
you’re working too hard?” 

“No,” answered Marcello, throwing a quick glance at the open 
window. “Why?” 

“You look tired.” Giulia walked round the desk and then 
stood still for a htde, leaning against the arm of the chair and 
looking at the newspapers scattered over the table. Then she asked: 
“No news?” 

“About what?” 

“hi the papers, about the Quadri affair.” 
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“No, nothing." 

After a moment’s silence, she said: “I fed more and more 
certain diat it was men of his own party who killed him Whit 
d’you think about it?” 

It was die offidal version of the crime, handed out to the 
Italian newspapers from the propaganda offioes the same morning 
that the news had arrived from Paris. Giulia, Marcello noticed, 
had mentioned it with a kind of determined goodwill, as though 
she were hoping to convince herself. He replied drily: “I don’t 
know ... I; might be so.*’ 

“I’m convinced of it,” she repeated rcsouUely. And then, 
after a moment ol* hesitation, she went on ingenuously: “Some- 
times I think that if I hadn’t treated Quadri’s wife so badly that 
evemng, at that night-club, she would Inve stayed in Paris and 
she wouldn’t be dead . . . And then I have a feeling of remorse . . . 
But what could I do? It was her fault, because she wouldn't give 
me a moment’s peace.” 

Marcello wondered whether Giulia had any suspicion of the 
part he had taken in the killmg of Quadri; then, after thinking it 
over for a litde, he decided against the possibility. No love, he 
felt, could have stood up to such a discovery. Giulia was telling 
the trutli: she felt remorse for Lina’s death, because — though in a 
perfectly innocent manner— she had been the indirect cause of it. 
He wanted to reassure her, but could find no h'lter word than 
the one already pronounced, with such emphasis, by Orlando. 
“You musm’t feel remorse,” he said, putting nis arm round her 
waist and drawing her towards him; “it -was the will of Fate.” 

Lightly stroking his head, she answered: “I don’t believe in 
Fate . . . The real reason was that I love you ... If I didn't love 
you — who knows? — I might not have treated her so badly, and 
she wouldn’t have gone away and slie wouldn’t be dead . . . 
What is there fatal about that?” 

Marcello remembered Lino, first cause of all the troubles of his 
life, and explained to her, thougLtfuUy: “When one says Fate 
it’s exactly mose things that one means, love and all the rest . . . 
You cbuldn’t help acting as you did, nor could she, indeed, help 
going away w^h her husband.” 
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“So we’re not leally able to do anything?” asked Giulia in a 
dreamy voice, lookmg at the papeis scattered over die desk. 

Marcello hesitated, and dicn replied, with profound bitterness: 
“Yes, we’ic able to know that we’re not able to do anything.” 

“And what’s the use of that?” 

“It’s useful to ourfelves, die next time ... Or for odiers who 
come after us.” 

She walked away from lum with a sigh and went to the door. 
“Don’t forget to‘bc m good time uv-dav,” she said as she stood ui 
the doorway; “Mummy’s got a speciaily good lunch for us . . 
And remember you mustn’t h'ake any appointments for the 
afternoon . . . ‘We’ve got to go and look at dio« flats.” She waved 
good-bye to him and vanished. 

Left alone, Marcello took a pair of scissors, carefully cut out tlif* 
photograph fiom the 1 tench rcsiew, placed it in a drawer with 
some other papers and locked die draw et At that same moment 
the piercmg wad of the noomlay siren tame slown into the 
courtyard from^the burning sky above. Immediately atterwaids 
church bells, near and far, began to rmg. 




CHAPTTP NlMtrtlN’ 


I'iVENINC/ fstlcn, jutl Msfccll*'', ^\hu liftd ipput tlie dj'v 
lying on the bed snioking’and mcJitifmg. ro'.c and went to the 
window. Black in the greenish lig^t of the .>unmirr dusk rose rhe 
surrounding block* of flats, cich with its bare cement tounyard 
adorned with small giecn flower-beds and hedges of clipped 
myrtle, lleie and thete a witidow sliotn t'-d, md in pajttiies and 
kitchens could lie seen meiiseivants m striped worLng-jackets, 
cooks in white aprons, artaiding to rheir hou^ehn^d duties, 
amongst painted cupboards or flanieless electric stows Marcello 
looked up above the Hat roofs of (he buildings to where the last 
purple vapours of sunset were vanishing in the dackenuig sky , 
then he looked down agaui. and s.iw a tar c otmng into i couttyatd 
and stopping, an<l the driver getting out, togetlicr wth a big 
white dog svluch at once staited rmimn<» ahiut amongst the 
flower-beds, whining and baiking v kth |oy. In’s -y^as a wealthy 
quarter, in wly arisen m the last h'w vears, and, i oking at diosc 
courcyaids and those windows, nobotlv would have thought that 
a war had been going on for Tout veais and that, on tint very 
day, a government w’hiih had lasted for twenty yc.iis had lallcn. 
Nobody except hnnM.‘lf. tlioiuiht M.irccllo, and those who found 
themselves in die same piisition as he 1 heic Hashed upon him, for 
a moment, the image of a divine^iod hanging o\er the great citv 
as It lay jieiccfully beneath the dc.n sk\, ind sinking a iamily 
here, a family there, bringing tciroi .uid dismav and aflhction 
upon them; while their neighbouis lemamcd iinha-nicd. His 
own family W. 1 S aniungst those snutten, as he knew and as he 
had foreseen ever since the beginning of the w-ir: a fannU just 
like csthcr families, with the s,»mc atfections .tnJ the same in- 
timate wjys, a jicrfaxly normal tamdy, possessing the normahty 
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that lie had sutight after vvidi siich tenacity for so many years and 
which was now revealed as a purely external thing entirely made 
up of abnormalities. He remembered how he had said to his wife, 
on the day war broke out in Europe; “If I was logical, I ought to 
commit suicide to-day”; and he remembered also the terror that 
those words had aroused in her. It was as though she had known 
what they concealed, not merely that she foresaw an unfavourable 
outcome to the conflict. Once again he had wondered whether 
Giulia knew the truth about him and about the part he had taken 
in Quadri’s death; and once again it seemed to him impossible 
that she could know, althougfn, from certain indications, one 
might well suppose the contrary. 

He realized now, with perfect clarity, that he had, as they say, 
backed the wrong horse; but why he had b.icked it in that way, 
and why the horse had not won — tliis, apart from the mosi 
obviously established facts, was not clear to him. 1 le would have 
liked to be certain that all that had happened lud had to happen; 
that, in fact, he could not have backed any other horse nor arrived 
at any different result: and he lud a griutcr need of this certainty 
than of any liberation from a remorse jhat he did not feel. For 
him, indeed, the only remorse possible was for his mistake— that 
is, for haying done what he had done without any absolute and 
fatal necessity. For having, in fact- -either dchberatcly or in 
voluntarily — ignored the possibility of doing things that were 
entirely different, liut if he could have tlic certainty that this w.is 
not true — well, then it seemed to him that he could be at peace 
with himself, even if only in his usual dim, colourless mannei. 
In other words, he diouglit, he must be sure of luving recognized 
his own destiny and of having accepted it as it w.is, as a thing 
useful to others and to himself perhaps in a merely negative way, 
but useful nevertheless. 

He was comforted, meanwhile, in the midst of liis doubts, by 
the idea that, even if he lud been wrong— a possibility wluch 
could not be excluded- -he bad yet staked more than anyone 
else, more than aU those who found themselves m tlie same 
position as himself. This was a comfoit to his pride, tho only 
comfort now left to him. Others would be able, to-miirrow, to 
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change their ideas, thdr party, their lives, their very characters;, 
for him, however, this was impossible— not merely with respect* 
to others, but to his own self as well. He had done what he had 
done for reasons entirely of his own, regardless of any communion 
with other people; to change now, even if it had been permitted 
to him, would mean annihUation of liimself^And that, of all the 
many mcdiods of extined^, was the one he most wished to 
avoid. 

At this point it occurred to luin that, if he hadUjccn wrong, his 
first and greatest mistake bad been m wishing to escape from his 
own abnormality and in seeking sdme kind of normality through 
which to communk;ate with other people. This mistake had had 
its origin in a powerful instinct; unfortunately the normality 
that this instinct had happened to light upon was notliing more 
than an empty sh^, inside which everything was abnormal and 
modveless. At the first knock, this shell had broken to pieces; 
and the insdnet, so well justified and so human, had turned 
him from a viedm into an execudoncr. His mistake, in fact, had 
been not so much that he had killed Quadri, as that he had 
attempted, with i nade gipte means, to obliterate the original 
fl^ in _his^ owinifc. B ut, he wondered again, might it perhaps 
havebeen possible for things to luve gone differently? 

No, it would not have been possible, he thought, answering his 
own quesdon. Lino had had to set a trap for his im.ocence, and he, 
to defend himself, had had to kill him, and afterwards, in order to 
rid himself of his resulting sense of abnormality, liad had to seek 
after normaUty in the way he had done; and in order to obtain 
this normality had had to pay a price equivalent to the burden of 
abnormaUty of which he intended to rid himself; and that price 
had been the death of Quadri. Everything, theiefore, though 
freely accepted, had been ordained by fate; just as everything had 
been at the same time both ti^it and wrong. 

All these things were, to liim, not so much thoughts .is feelings, 
of which he was acutely and painfully conscious, with a sensation 
of anguish which he rgected and d^ied. He wanted to be calm 
and detached in face of the disaster to his own life, as though he 
were watching some gloomy but remote spccucle. His sensation 
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pf anguish, however, made him suspect the existence of a panic 
relationship between himself and outside events, in spite of the 
clearness with which he forced himself to examine them. In any 
case it was not easy, at this moment, to distinguish between clear- 
ness and fear; and perhaps the best course was to maintain, as 
always, a decorous, ,)mpassive attitude. After all, he said to him- 
self, dmost without ironyTand as though adding up the total of his 
own modest ambitions, he had notliing to lose — provided that 
loss was imderstood to mean the sacril'tcc of his mediocre position 
as a Government official, of this homo which had to be p.ud for 
by instalments in twenty-live *years, of the car, which had also 
to be paid for within two years, and of a fcw«othcr oddments of 
comfort which he had felt Giulia must be allowed to have, lie 
had really nodiuig to lose; and tf they had come at that moment 
to arrest him, the scantmess of the material adv.intages he had 
derived from his position would hive astonished even his 
enemies. 

He left the window and turned back into the room. It con- 
tamed, as Giulia had wohed, a large double bed: and the furniture 
was of shining, ebrk mahogany with Ijtonrc h.indlt*s and orna- 
ments, in a more or less Empire style. It occurred to him that this 
furniture, too, had been bisnght on the msulment plan; .ind that 
he had finished paying for it only the vear before. “The whole ot 
our life,” he said to himvdf saH.istitally, ukinp his jacket from the 
chair and putting it on. “is on the mstalniciit plan . . . but the last 
ones ate the biggest and we shall never manage to pay them.” 
He pushed back the rumpled bedside rug svithlus foot and went 
out of the room. 

He went along the passage to a half-closed door at die other 
end, through which a little light was visible. It was his daughter’s 
bedroom, and he paused a inoiiicnt as he went in at the door .ind 
saw, with mereduhty almost, the fanuliar, everyday scene that 
faced him. It was a small room, done up in the pretty, gaily- 
coloured style suitable to rooms in which cliildrcn sleep and hvc. 
The furniture was painted pink, the curtains were pale blue, and 
the walls were covered witli a paper that had a design of little 
baskets of flowen. On the carpet, which was dso pink, were 
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scattered untidily a number of dolls of varying sizes, as well as* 
other toys. His wife was sitting beside vhc bed, in wbeh LiiciUa, 
that child, already lay. Giulia, who was talhng to die child, 
turned slightly as he came ui and cast a hngeiing glance at hun, 
widiout, however, saying anything Mai cello took one of the 
little painted chairs, and he, also, sat down busidc the bed. “Good 
evening. Daddy,” said the little girl. 

“CJood evening, Lucilla,” replied Marcello, looLng at her She 
w’as a dark, dclicatc-lookuig clnld w’lth a roundffacc, enormous, 
melting eyes, and very tine features features so excessively 
dainty that they looked almost adcvted. He djd not know wh\, 
but at that nioniens she seemed to him to be altogether too p*-etty 
and also, in particular, to be conscious of her ow*u prettiness, in a 
manner, he felt, that might well bo a first sign of innocent 
t oqucttishness and that reminded him, implcastngly, of his 
mother, whom the < hild strongly resembled. 1 lus co<jucttishncsv 
was noticeable m the w av in win Ji, when speaking to hmi or to 
her mother, she rolled hei big, s elvers eyes, with an e*fect winch 
W’as indeed odd m a child of six, and also in the extreme, almost 
unbchevable assurance qf her t cnversation. In her blue night- 
dress, all lace and puffed sleeves, she w as sitting up m bed, w itli 
hands clasped, in the midst of her es cuing prasers winch were 
interrupted by the entrance of her father. “( omc along, lucilla, 
don’t sit there dreaming,” saul her mothci in .• good-natured 
way. “Come along, s-iy your piaxcrs after me.” 

“I’m not dreaming,” said the child, tunnng her cy’cs up to the 
a*ihng with an impatient, piini grimace. “It was yon who stopped 
when Daddy tame in ... so I stopped too ” 

“You’re quite nglir,” said Giulia, unmosed, “but sou know 
the prayer peifcctly well . . . You could base gone on by your- 
self . . . When you’ie bigger, I won’t alssays be there to help 
you . . . but you’ll still has’c to say* it." 

“Look wlut a lot of time you make me waste . . md I’m so 
tired,” said the child, laisnig her shoulders a little but still keepmg 
her hands clasped. “You start arguing, and I could has’e fimshod 
saying^my prayers by now* ” 

“Come* alo^g,” repeated Giuha, siiulmg now in spue of 
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herself, “let’s begin again from the beginning: Hail Mary, full 
of grace." 

The little girl repeated in a drawling voice: “Hail Mary, full 
of grace." 

“The Lord is with thee, thou art blessed amongst women." 

“The l.ord is with thee, thou art blessed amongst women." 

“And blessed is the fruit of diy womb, Jesus." 

“And blessed is the firuit of thy womb, Jesus." 

“Can I rest a moment?" asked the child at this point. 

“Why?" asked Giulia. “Are^you tird-d already?” 

“You’ve kept me like this for an hour, with my hands clasped,” 
said the child, pulling her hands apart and locking at her father. 
“When Daddy came in we’d already said half the prayer.” She 
rubbed her arms with her hands, making a disdainful, flirtatious 
display of her own weariness. Then she raised and clasped her 
hands :^ain, and said: “I’m ready now.” 

“Holy Mary, mother of God,” Giulia resumed quietly. 

“Holy Mary, mother of God,” repeated the child. 

“Pray for us sinners.” 

“Pray for us sinners." 

“Now and in the day of our death.” 

“Now and in the day of our death.” 

“So be it." 

“So be it." 

“But you. Daddy, don’t you ever say your prayers?” asked die 
child, without any transition. 

“We say them in the cVcnuig before we go to bed,” rephed 
Giulia hurriedly. The child, however, was looking at Marcello 
with a quesdonmg and, it seemed to him, an incredulous air. He 
hastened to confirm what Giulia liad said: “Of course, every 
evening before we go to bed." 

“Now lie down and go to sleep,” said Giulia, rising and trying 
to make the diild lie flat. She managed to do this, but not without 
some difficulty, for she did not seem at all disposed to go to 
sleep; then she pulled up to the child’s cliin the single sheet which 
was the only covering on the bed. 

“I’m hot,” said the child, kicking at the sheet. ‘.T’m so hot." 
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“To-nioirow wc’rc going to CJrainiy’s and you won’t be hot* 
any more,” answered Cnulia. • 

“Where’s Granny?’’ 

“Up in the hills . . . It’s cool there.” 

“But where?” 

“I’ve told you dozens of times— Taghacotzo . . . It’s a cool 
place and wc’rc going to stay there all the summer ” 

“But won’t the aeroplanes come tlicrc'” 

“The aeroplanes won’t tome any iiioie.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the war’s over.” 

“And why is the war over?” 

“Because two and two don’t make three,” said ( .lulia brusquely 
but not ill-humourcdl\ . “Now that’s ciusugh questions . . . Go to 
sleep, because we’re leaving early to-morrow nioming . . . I’m 
just gomg to fetch your medicine.” She went out, leaving Cither 
.ind daughter alone together. 

“Daddy,” asked the little girl immediately, sitting up in bed 
again. “d’y<iu remernbor the cat belonging to the people who hvc 
undcmcatnt” 

“Yes,” replied Marcello, rising from his chair and coming 
across to sit on the edge of the bed. 

"It’s had four kittens.” 

“Well?” 

“The httic gills’ goscrncss told me that, if 1 like, thev can give 
me one of the kittens . . . Can 1 ha\e it? I could take it to 
'I agliacozzo.” 

“But when were these kittens boni' ” asked Marcello. 

"The day before yc.stctday'.” 

“Then it’s impossible,” said Mqrccllo, stroking his daughter's 
head. “The kittens must stay with their mother until they can 
take milk ... You can have it when you come back from 
Tagliacozzo.” 

“Supposmg we don’t come back fiom Tagliacoz/o’” 

“Why shouldn’t we come b.itk' We’re coming back at the 
end of the summer,” replied Marcello, twistmg lus fingers in his 
daughter’s %oft brown luir. 

T 
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“Go, you’ie hurtuig me,” wailed the child instantly, at the 
first touch. 

Marcello let go of her hair and said, s\ith a smile: “Why d’yi'u 
say I hint vou' . . . You know it’s not true.” 

“But you dui hurt me/* she replied emphatually. She put hex 
hands up to her forahead, m a wilfiil, feminine sort of way. “Now 
I shall have a terrible headache.” 

“Then I shall pull your eats,” s.iid Mauello jokingly. Delicately 
he lifted the hat: ovci the little rountl, pmk ear and gave it the 
faintest pull, shaking it like a bell. "C>o, 00, oo,” cried die child 
in a shrul voice, pretending to be hurt, a shght blush spreading 
over her face, “00, 00, you’ie hiirtuig me ” * 

“You sec what a litde liar you are,” said Marcello reprovingly, 
letting go of her car. “^'ou know, you oughtn’t to tell lies ” 

“That tune,” she said sagas lousl), “1 promise \ou did rcalK 
hurt me.” 

“D’you WMiit me to give sou one of voui slolls for the night'” 
asked Marcxillo, looking down at tlit carpet wlicie the to)s las 
scatteted. 

. She cast a quietls' scornful glance ar die dolls and answered 111 a 
self-possessed manner: "If )ou like.” 

“It I like’” asked Marcello, smiling “You talk as if it was you 
who W'cre giving tni a pleisure . . . Don’t \ou like havuig a doll 
to sleep with'” 

‘ Yes, I do,” she conceded ‘ Ciivc me she hesitated, loiiLng 
dow'n at the carpet, “gisc me that one with the pink dic*ss.” 

Marcello also looked down “They’ve all got pink dresses,” lie 
said. 

“There’s pink and pink,” said the child, in an impatient, know- 
all kind of way. “The pink of, the dcsll I want is exactly the same 
as die pmk of the pink roses on the balcony.” 

“Is this the onc^” asked Marcello, taking up from the door the 
finest and largest of the dolls. 

“You see, you don’t know anything about it,” she said severely. 
Suddenly she jumped out of bed, ran barefoot to one c orner of the 
carpet, and, picking up an extremely ugly rag doll with a squashed 
and blackened face, hutiicd back to bed agam, sayiAg: “There 
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you arc!’* This time she lay down quietly under the sheet, on her 
back, her rosy, placid face prc'^ed affectionately against the dirty, 
surpiiscd-looking face of the doll, (iiuha came in again with a 
bottle and a spoon. 

“Come along,” she said, going up to die bed, “take voiir 
medicine.” The little girl obeyed pioinptly. ^hc sat half up in the 
bed stretching out hei ficc with her mouth open, like a little bird 
about to be fed. (iiulia put the spoon uito her mouth, then tilted 
It quickly to let the liquil luii out. Ihc cluld^las down again, 
saying: “How nasty it is*^’ 

“Well, good-night,” said (iiiiIiS, sunsping to kiss her daughter. 

”( rood-night, Mummy, good-night, l-)adtiv,” said the cluld 
in her shnll voice Marcello kissed her on the check and then 
follov^cd lus wite C iiulia tinned out the 1* >lit and closed the doisr. 

In the passage, she half turned tcnvnnL lui husband and said 
”I think It’s reads MarcelK> then noticed, rc'» die tiisr time, in 
that revealing dmmess, that ( nulufs e\cs vm re swollen as if with 
weeping. 1 hs visit to the child had cliecicd him l*iif when he siw' 
lus wife’s eyes, he began to be dr aid again tint he would not be 
able to appear as calm ar^d turn as he wished, liiulia had gone on 
in front of him into the dtmng-uHsm, an cxtiemeK small room 
with a little lound table and a siJ^boiid I he table was laid, the 
central light W'as hurniiig. and threogh the opn window came 
a radio vc>i<e describing, in the buarlilcss tiiuj^ phil ''tslc of a 
football-match commenruot, the fall the fascist Cto\ eminent. 
The maid came in, and, hising seised the soup, went out again 
They started eating, slowK and with measured mosements The 
radu\ all c^f a sudden, seemed tc» become tiantu The annoimcer 
was now describing, in exalted terms and a fcserish tone of \oice, 
how a huge cucwvd was guheiing throughout me stieets of the 
city, acclaumng the King. “How’ disgusting’ ’ said Ciiulia, putting 
down her spocui and looking towards the window. 

“why disgusting^” 

“Until yesterday they were cla| pmg then liands at Mussci- 
Imi ... A few ciays ago they wcic applauding the Pope because 
they Ifopc'd he would save them from air-iaids . . . To-d.iy the\ 
acclaim the Kijig, w’ho threw Mussolini out. 
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. Marcello said nothing. Giulia’s opinions and reactions in the 
nutter of public affairs were so wdl known to him that he could 
always mentally anticipate them. They were die opinions and 
reacdons of an extremely simple person, entirely devoid of 
curiosity as to the deeper causes from wliich public events 
originate, and ^(jled mainly by personal and emotional 
standards. They fmished their soup without speaking while the 
radio continued to blue out a torrent of words. Then, all at once, 
after the maid had brought in die second course, it ceased, and 
there was silence, and with the silence Came back the sulfoiating, 
sultry feeling of the airless summer night. They looked at each 
other and then Giulia asked; “What wdl you do now?” 

Marcello replied briefly: “I shall do the same as all the other 
people who find themselves in my position . . . There arc quite a 
lot of us in Italy who believed in it.” 

Giulia hesitated before speaking. Then slie went on, slowly: 
“No, I mean, what will you do about the Quadn business?” 

So she knew, then*, perhaps she had always known, after all. 
Marcello felt his heart fail him at her words, just as it would have 
fiiiled him ten years earher if someone had asked him; “What will 
you do now about the Lino business?” His answer, at tliat time — if 
hehadhad thegifi of prophecy — ^wouldhavc been: “Kill Quadri.” 
But now? He put down his fork at the side of his plate, and, as 
soon as he could be sure that lus voice would not tremble, 
answered: “I don’t understand what you’re talking about.” 

He saw her lower her eyes, with a grimace as though she were 
weeping. Then she said, in a slow, sad voice: “Lina told me in 
Paris — perhaps because she wanted to get me away from you — 
that you were m the Secret Police.” 

“And what did you answer hpr?” 

“That it didn’t matter to me if you w'cre . . . that I was your 
wife and that I loved you, whatever you did . . . that if you were 
doing that, it meant you thought it was the right thing to do.” 

Marcello said nothing, deeply moved, in spite of himself, by 
this obtuse, unshakable loyalty. Giulia continued, in a hesitating 
voice: “But then, when Quadri and Lina were killed, 1 was 
terrified that you had some^tng to do with it . . .tand f ve never 
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been able to stop thinking about it . . . But I never said anything 
to you because, as you’d ne\ter told me anything about your 
profession, I thought there was all the more reason why I couldn’t 
speak about this." 

“And what d’you think now?’’ asked Marcello after a moment’s 
silence. 

“what do I think?’’ said Giulia, raising her eyes and looking at 
liim. Marcello saw that her eyes were shining, and he knew that 
those tears already gave him his answer. She added, however, 
with an effort: “You yoitrsclf to|<l me in Pans that the visit to 
Quadri was very important for your career ... So I think it may 
be true.” 

He answered at once: “It is true ’’ 

He realized, simultaneously, that Giulia liad been hoping, up to 
the very last moment, that he would contradict her. And mdecd, 
at lus W’ords, as though tht“y had been a signal, she threw her head 
dowTi on the table, burymg her tace in her arm, and started 
sobbing. Marcello got up, went over to the door and turned the 
key. Then he went up to her, and, wthout bending down, 
placed his hand on her hair and said: “If you like, we’ll separate, 
fiom to-morrow onwards ... I’ll take you and the child to 
Tagliacozzo and then I’ll go away and you needn’t see me any 
more ... I >’you think that would be the best tluu.??’’ 

( iiuha at once stopped sobbing— just as ihouga, it seemed to 
him, she had not been able to bebevc her owt ears. Then, ftom 
the hollow of her arm, where her face was hidden, came her 
voice, sad and surprised: “But whatever do you mean? Separate? 

. . . It’s not tliat but I’m so fiightcned for you . . . What will 

they do to you now'?’’ 

So Giuha, he said to himself, ftjt no horror of hmi, nor did she 
feel regret for the deaths of Quadn and Lina; it was merely fear 
on his behalf, fear for his hfc, for his future. Such insensibihty, 
coupled with such love, affected him strangely; it was like going 
upstairs in the dark and hfting your toot, thinl^g to find another 
step, and mstead finding only emptiness because you have 
reached a landing. He had, in reality, fore.sccn and even hoped for 
a feeling ^f hgrror and a severe verdict from her. Instead of 
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which, he found only the usual blind, loyal love. Somewhat 
impatiently, he said: “They wonVdo anything •■o me . . . There 
are no proofs . . . and in any case I w»s t>nly carrying out orders,” 
He hesitated a moment, feeling a kind of bashfulness, mixed with 
repugnance, for die coiun^nplace remark; then, with an effort, 
concluded: ”1 only did my duty, just as a soldier would.” 

Giulia quickly snatched at this \vpm and hackneyed phrase 
which, not so long ago, had not sufficed to tranquillize even 
Orlando, the Sewet Service man. “Yes, 1 thought of that,” she 
said, lifting her head atid then seizing his hand and kissing it 
frantically; ”1 always said to myself: Marcello, after all, is just 
like a soldier . . . Soldiers, also, kill because they* re ordered to do 
so . . . It’s no fault of his if they make him do certain thmgs . . . 
But don’t you really think they’ll come and take you away? . . . 
I’m sure the people who gave you the orders \\ ill escape . . . and 
that you, on the other hand, you who have nothing to do with it 
and who only did your duty, wdl be the one to suffer . . Aftet 
having kissed die back of his hand she turned it over and started 
kissing, with equal furs', the palm. 

.“Don’t worry,” said Marcello, stroking her head; “for the 
present they’ll have other thuigs tt> do besides looking for me.” 

“But people arc so dreadful ... If dicre’s even just one person 
who hates you , . . they’ll dcnouinc you . . . Besides, it’s always 
like that: the big people, the sines who give orders and who’vc 
made millions, get away; while the little ones like you, who have 
done their duty and haven’t saved a penny, aic die ones who 
suffer . . . Oh Martello, I’m so frightened.” 

“You mustn’t be frightened, everything will come right.” 

“Ah, but I know it won’t conic right, I feel it . . . And I’m so 
tired.” Giulia spoke now' with jicr face pressed against his liand, 
but no longer kissing it. “After Lucilla arrived, although 1 knew 
what your profcssitni was, I used to think: now I’m properly 
established, I’ve got a baby, a husband that I Kivc, I’ve got a 
home and a family, I’m happy, truly happy ... It w'as the first 
time in my life diat I’d been happy and it seemed too good to be 
true ... I could hardly believe it . . . and 1 w'as always so* much 
afraid that everything would Lome to .in end and, that the happi- 
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ness wouldn’t last . . . And indeed it hasn’t lasted, and now we’v* 
got to run away . . . And you’’^ lose your job and goodness knows 
wliat they’ll do to you . . . And that poor httle creature will be 
worse off titan if she was an orphan . . . And everything will have 
to be started all over again . . . And perhaps it won’t even be 
possible to start again and our family life .will be broken up.” 
She burst into tears and buried her face in her arm again. 

All of a sudden Marcello recalled the image that had flashed 
across his mind earlier- the divine rod pitilcssly^mitmg his whole 
family, liimself, the guilty one, and his wife and cliild who were 
innocent; and he shuddered at the thought. There was a knock at 
the door and he sliouted to the scivant that they had finished and 
didn’t need her any more. Then, bending down towards Giulia, 
he said gently: “Please don’t go on crying, and don’t worry . . . 
Our family life won’t be bioken up . . . We’ll go away to 
Ameru'a. or to Argentina, and m.ike a new hfe for ourselves . . . 
We’ll h.ive a lu'>me there, and !'ll l>e there, .md Lucilb ... Be 
br.ivc, and yi'u’ll see everything will he all right.” 

Giulia now' raised her tear-stained face towards him, and, filled 
with sudaen hope, said ^ “We’ll go to Argentina . . . But when 
can we go?” 

“As soon as possible ... As soon as the war’s really over.” 

“And in the meantime:” 

“In the me.mtime we’ll get aw'.iy from Home and go and stay 
at Taghacorzo . . . No one will look for us there . . . You’ll see, 
everything will be all tight.” 

(iiulia seemed cheered by tliese words, and particularly, 
Marcello thought, as he saw her rise .and blow her nose, by the 
firm tone in which they had been pronounced. “I’m sorry,” she 
said, “it’s silly of me ... I ought^to be helping you, and ail I can 
do is to cry hke a fool.” She began clcaruig the table, taking the 
dishes from it and placing them togetlier on the sideboard. 

Marcello walked over to ilic window and, leaning on the sill, 
looked out. Through opaque glass panes in tlte building opposite, 
floor after floor, right up to the sky, die staircase lights shone 
silently. In the deep cement courtyards the shadows thickened, 
black as coal, '^lie night was still and hot, and even if one listened 
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carefully the only sound to be heard was the hissing of a garden 
hose with which, down in the darbaess of the courtyard, someone 
was watering the flower-beds. MarrcUo turned and said: “Shall 
we take the car and drive mto town?” 

“Why?” she asked. “What’s the point of it? . . . Goodness 
knows what the crowds must be like . . 

“You could wimess,” he rephed almost lightly, “the fall of a 
dictatorship.” 

“And then theae’s Lucilla ... I can’t leave her alone . . . Suppos- 
ing the aeroplanes come?” 

“Don’t worry, they won’t come to-night.” 

“But why go mto town'” she suddenly ps itcsteJ. “Really I 
don’t understand you . . . D’you want ro make yourseh' . . 

What pleasure is there in it^” 

“You stay, then,” he said. “I’ll go alone.” 

“No, then I’ll come too,” she siul at once. “If anytlimg 
happens to you, I’d rather be there . . . After all, the maid can st e 
to the child.” 

“But don’t be afraid . . . the aeroplanes won’t come to-night ” 

“I’m going to change,” she said, leaving the room. 

Left alone, Marcello crossed over to the svmdow again. There 
was somebody going down the stairs in the opposite building, 
now — a man. The dark outhne of his figure could be seen, 
through the opaque window-panes, descending slowly fiom 
floor to floor. He walked down in a sclt-possessed sort of way, to 
judge by the slenderness of his outline, he must be a young man; 
perhaps, thought Marcello enviously, he was whistluig. Then the 
radio started to blare again Marcello heard tlie usual voice 
windmg up, as if at the end of a speech, with the words* ”... the 
War continues.” It was tlie nipssage of the new Govcmniciit, 
which he had already heard shortly beiore. 1 Ic took out his case 
and ht a cigarette. 
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The suburban streets were deserted, silent, dark, as though 
dead, like the extremities of some large body whose blood has 
suddenly collected all in one spot. But as the car drew nearer to 
the centre of the city, MarcclKi and (liulia saw more and morT 
freejuent groups of people gesticulating and sliouting. At a cross- 
roads, Marcello slowed down and stopped while a hue of lorries 
went past, packed with boys and young women waving flags and 
placrrds with slogans on them These overloaded, flag^ecked 
lorries, with people clinging to the mudguards and the footb«iards, 
were greeted vs'ith confuseil applause bv the crowds thronging the 
payements. Someone stuck his head in at the window of 
Marcello’s car .md shouted “Long live Freedom:” m tnulia's 
ficc, disappearing immediately afterwards as though sucked back 
into the multitude that swarmed all round, fuulu said: “Wouldn’t 
it be better to go back h«me?” 

“Why?" replied Marcello, surveying the street through the 
glass of the windscreen. “They’re all so pleased . . . Thev’re 
certainly not thinking of doing any harm to anyone . . . We’ll 
leave the car somewhere and then walk about and sec what’s 
going on.” 

“Won’t dicy steal the car"’’ 

“Don’t be absurd.” 

Marcello drove the car through the crowded streets in the 
centre of the town, in his usual thoughtful, composed, patient 
manner. In spite of the gloom of.the black-out, it was possible to 
distinguish quite clcarlv the movements of the crowd, with 
groups of people forming and groups encountering each other 
and then scattering and running hither and thitlier — all the 
movements shifting and varying, yet all animated by the same 
single, sincere exultation at the fall of the dictatorship. People who 
did ndt know each other embraced in the middle of the street: 
here sonfeone^ after standing still for a long time, dumb and 
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•attcnnve, as a flag-decked loiry drove past, suddenly took off his 
hat and yelled applause; there jfomeone was running, like a 
despatcli-bearcr, from group to group, repeating phrases of 
encouragement and rejoicing, someone else, seized with a sudden 
fury of hatred, hfted a thicatcning fist at a dark, closed building 
which had been thq,seat of some public office. Marcello noticed 
that tlicrc were large numbers of women on their husbands’ 
arms, sometimes with their children too- -a thing diat had not 
happened for a king time, in the forced public inamflstatioiis of 
the fidlcn regime. Ca'lunuis of dcteinuned-looking men, united, 
apparently, by some secret part\ bond, firmed up and martlud 
past for a moment or two amid applause, and then seemed to be 
lost m the crowd, large, approving gioups sui rounded any 
impromptu orator, others gathered fii sing h\nins of freedom at 
the top of their \OKts Manello drove gentiv and patientls, 
respecting each eoncouisc of people and athancing Svtv slowK 
“How pleased they all aie'” said Ciiuln, m a gooil-iiatured, 
compamen.ablc tone, forgetting, all at onee, both her fi irs and her 
own interests. 

“In then place I should be too ” 

They went sonic distance up the ( orso, through the < row^i, 
following two or three other sloA'l)-niovinv cats, then, at a 
narrow side-street, Marcello turned, and, attei waiting for a 
column of demonstrators to pass, nunaged to drive uito it I Je 
drove on quicklv into another coniplcrelv elisertc'd lane behind 
the side -street, stopped, switched eift the engine, .ind, turmng to 
his wife, said ‘ 1 et’s get out, then ’’ 

(iiulia got out w'lthout a word, and Marcello, having carefully 
locked the doors of the car, w'alke-d off with hci towards the 
street they had leccntly left Jfc felt completely calm now, 
completely detached and master of himself, just as he had desiicd 
to be during the whole of that day He kept a careful watch on 
hiiiis/*lf, however, and as he came out ag.un into the crowded 
street and the joy of the throng cxjiloded m lus face with its 
tunmltuous rush of aggressive sincenty, he immediately asked 
himself, not without anxiety, whether this joy did not arAuse m 
his mind some fcelinir that was far from serene t^o, h« thought. 
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after a moment of careful wlf-cxainination, he felt neither regret, 
nor scorn, nor fear. He was tri'Jy calm, apathetic, as it were dead, 
and he was ready to contemplate other people’s joy without, it 
was true, sharing in it, but also without resenting it as a threat 
or an aifront 

They started wandering about aimlessly amongst the crowd, 
from one gioup to another, from one side of the street to the 
other, (hiilui was no longer frightened now, and appeared, like 
him. to be quite calm and self-possessed; but this,^ie knew, was fua 
ditferent reasons, owinijf to her good-natincd rapacity for 
identifying herself with other topic’s icchngs. Tlic crowd, 
mstead of diminishing, seemed to increase each moment. It was 
a crowd, Marcello noticed, .dmost wholly joyful, with a Joy that 
was amazed and incredulous and awkward at expressing itself, 
and not yet quite sure that it could dt> sti with inipiitnty. More 
lorries, with difficulty forcing a way through the multitude, 
moved past laden with wot king-class people, both men and 
women, w.wng flags, some of them trux'lor, some red. A small 
(Icrman open car went past, with two officers lolhng quietly 
bas’k m tiieir scats and a joldier m battle-dress sittuig on the edge 
of tlie ds>or holding a tommy-gun: whistles .ind siicauig cnes 
ro.se from the pavements. Marcello noticed that there wcie 
numbeis s'f sssldiens about, very nnich at their case and carrying 
no aims, but embracing each othei. their st^id pc.isant faces ht 
up with a kind of mebrute hojiefulncss. The lirst time he saw two 
of these ss Idiers walking along with tlicir .inns round each other’s 
waists like two lovers, their bayiincts bouncmg up and down 
against theit unbuttoned tunics, Marcello found they produced in 
him a feeling very like scorn: they were men m uiutorm, and for 
him uniform meant, mexorahly, dcciyum and digmty, whatever 
the feelings of its wearer might be. Giulia, as though guessing liis 
thoughts, pointed at tiic two afl'ccrnsiiate, untidy sssldiers and 
asked liini: "Didn’t they say the war was to conlimior” 

“They said so,’’ answered ivlarcello, admitting Iiimself 
suddenly, and with a painful cflbrt of comprehension, to he in the 
wronjf, "but it isn’t true . . . Those poor clups arc quite right to 
be pleased: foi^thcm die war really is over.’’ 
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. In front of the great door of the Ministry to which Marcello 
had gone for his orders the day be^re he left for Paris, there was a 
great crowd of people protesting and shouting and waving their 
fists in die air. Those nearest the door were beating upon it with 
their hands and demanding that it should be Opened. Tlie name of 
the now fallen Minjstcr was being loudly repeated, in a tone of 
particular loathing and disgust, by many of those in the crowd. 
Marcello watted this concourse of people for some time without 
'Understanding wihat the dunonstrators wanted. At last the door 
was very slightly opened and in the clack appeared a pale, im- 
ploring commissionaire in a braced uniform. He said somediing 
to those nearest to him, somebody went in at the door whith was 
immediately closed again, the i rowd yelled .again for a little and 
then dispersed; but not entirely, for "a few obstinate people 
remained, still knocking at the closed door and stdl shouting. 

They left the Ministry and went on into the adjoining square. 
A shout of “Make way, make way!*’ caused the ertswd to fall 
back and them with it. Stretching his head forward, Marcello 
saw three or four rough youths coming along, pulling behind 
them, by a rope, a large byst of the, Dictator. The bust was 
bronze in colour but was really of painted piaster, as could be 
seen from a number of white chips caused by the violent way in 
wliich they bounced it over the paving-stones. A little dark man, 
his face almost hidden behind a huge pair of tortoiscshcll-rimmed 
spectacles, looked at the bust and then turned towards Marcello 
and said, laughing, m a sententious voice; “It looked like bronze 
but really it was just vulgar chalk.” Marcello did not answer, and 
for a moment, craning his neck, he stared intently at the bust 
while it went bouncing heavily along in front of lum. It was a 
bust like hundredrof others placed here and there in ministries 
and public offices — coarsely styiizcd, with Jaw thrust out, eyes 
round and hollow, smooth, swollen cranium. He could not but 
reflect how that mouth of slum bronze, image of another, living 
mouth once so arrogant, was now trailing in the dust amid the 
sneers and whisdcs of the same crowd that had once so warmly 
acclaimed it. Again Giulia seemed to guess his thoughts, for she 
murmured: “Just think, once upon a time a busf like that in a 
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waiting-room was all that was needed to make people lower their 
voices!” 

He answered drily: “If dicy had him here now, in the flesh, 
they’d do the same to him as they’re doing to that bust.” 

“D’you think they’ll kill him?” 

“Certainly, if they can.” 

They walked on a little further, tlirough the crowd that jostled 
and swjrlcd in the darkness like turbulent, unstable flood-water. 
At one street-comer a group of people had put jip a long laddo* 
at the comer of a building, and a man who had climbed to the 
top of the Jadder was hammering vigorously at a stone which 
bore the name of #he regime. Someone said, with a laugh, to 
Marcello: “There arc Fascist signs everywhere . . . it’ll take years 
to etiacc them all.” 

“It certainly will,” said Marcello. 

They crossed the square and made dieir way through the crowd 
to the arcade. It was almost in darkness, but by the dim light of the 
blacked-^ut lamps they came upon a group of people, just at the 
point where die two arms of the arcade meet, standmg in a circle 
round something that coyld not be seen. Marcello went closer tp 
look, and found diat there was a boy dancing in the middle of the 
circle: he was giving a comic parody of ^e 'gestures and con- 
tortions of a woman performing the danse Ju ventre; and he had a 
portrait of the nictan)r, a coloured oleograph, fixed over his 
head by means of a hole made in the paper, like a collar, so that he 
looked like someone who has been put in die pillory and is 
dancing with the contraption still hanging round h!s neck. As 
they were going back towards the square, a young officer with a 
litdc black beard and frenzied eyes, with a dark, excited, bare- 
headed girl on his arm, leant over towards Marcello and shouted 
to him in a tone tlut was both exalted and dickctic: “Long live 
freedom . . . but even more, long live the King!” 

Giulia looked at her husband. “Long live the King!” said 
Marcello, without bfinking an eyelid. 'They walked away and 
then Marcello remarked: “There arc plenty of Monarchists who 
ate tryihg to turn the tiling to the advantage of the monarchy . . . 
Let’s go and sqp what’s going on in the Piazza del Quirinale.” 
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They went back, not without some difficulty, to the tummg, 
and thence to the lane where thw had left the car As Marcello 
w'as switching on the engine, Giuha said to luni “D’you really 
want to’ . . I’m so tired of all this scictchmg ” 

“Well, we’ve nothmg better to do.’’ ** 

He drove the car quickly, by sidc-strccts, up to the Pia/Ta d< 1 
Quiruiale. When they reached the squat e. they saw that it was not 
completely full of people. The crow'd, at its thn kest undcinoath 
• “He balcony upqn w Inch members of the Royal Family usually 
show'ed themselves, grew more and more scattered Utwatds tlio 
edges of the square, so tliat theVe was plenty of empty space I veu 
here there was httle light, die big non lamp-vandards, with then 
clusteis of feeble, dreary, yellowish lights, scarcely reheved the 
dull blackness of the throng There was little applause, not weie 
there frequent calls from the crowd for anyone to appear on the 
balcony; heie, in this squire even more than elsewhere, the ciowii 
did not seem to know very cleaily what it wanted There v\as, 
perhaps, moic curiosity man cnthiisi.isin just as people had 
previously assembled, as though to watch some spectacle, in 
order to see and hear the I hetator, so ncjfw they wanted to sec and 
hear whoever it was who had overthrown the Dictator As the 
car moved gently round the square, Ciiulu asked ui a low voice 
“Will the King leally come otiRiion the balcony’’* 

Before answ'cimg, Marcello twisted his he id round to take a 
look at the balconv thiough the glass of the windscreen It wms 
feebly illummatcd by the reddish light of a couple of torches, .nul 
in between them could be seen the closed window-shutter. Then 
he rephed “I don’t suppose so .Why should he’" 

“Then wh.it arc all tlicse people waiting foi’’’ 

“Nothing at all . . . It’s just the habit of going into a pta^:ra 
and calling for somebody ’’ 

Marcello citclcd very slowly round the squatc, it was .is though 
he were politely pushing the reluaant groups of people out of his 
way with the mudgu,irds. Chuiia said, quite unexjK'ctcdly “D’you 
know, 1 feel almost chsappomted?’’ 

]‘Why?’’ 

“I thought they’d be doing something or .othcD— burning 
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houses, kiUuig people . . . When we came out I was afraid for you,, 
and that was why I came . . . But there’s notlimg— nothing but 
ycUmg and clapping, Long li’re this and Down with that, and 
singing and marcliing ...” 

Marcello could not refrain from answering' “The worst is 
yet to come.” 

“What d’you inean^” she deni.indcd, m a suddenly frightened 
voice. “I or us, or for the otheis'” 

“I or us and for the otlicrs ” 

He immediately rcgictfed having spoken when ht felt Giulia 
seize his aim vuslently, m distress *‘I knew all me nine,” she said, 
“tliat what yon wye telhng me wasn’t true- when "vou said that 
cvcnrthing would come light . . And now you’re say mg the same 
youiseif.” 

“I!)on’t be fiightened . . I was only just talkmg ” 

(iinlia said no more, but she held tightly to his arm with both 
hands and pressed hcisclt agamst him. Lnibairassed. but unwiUmg 
to repel hei, Marcello diove the tar through side-streets back 
towards the C orso. Gntc there, he continued to follow the less 
friqucntesi streets and atjast reached the Piaz/a del Popolo, and 
fiom there contuujed his w.iy up the steep slope of the Pmao 
tow'irds Villa Borghese. ('lossmg the Pmcio, daik and peopled 
only by marble busts, they followed the iidmg-tr t k round m the 
duel non of Via Vcncto. When they came to me entrance at 
Poita Piniiana, (iiulia said suddenly, in a sad and langmslung 
voice “1 don’t want to home.” 

“Why*” asked Marcello, slowmg dowm. 

“I don’t know why,” she icplicd, looking straight in fiont of 
her, “but my heart sinks at the very thought of it ... It seems to 
me like a place that we’re going to leave lor ever ... I don’t mean 
•mything tetnble, though,” she *liastened to add, ‘just a place 
we’ve got to move out of.” 

“Whcic d’you want to go, then^” 

“Anyw'hcic you like.” 

“Shall we drive round Villa Borghese^” 

“Yrt, let’s do that.” 

Marcclk) toc^Jc the car down a long, dark avenue at the far end 
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•of which could he seen the pale glimmer ot the Uorglicsc Museum 
buildmg. When they reached iW open space in front of it, he 
stopped, switched off the engine ixiA said “Shall we go for a little 
walk?” 

“Yes, if you hke.” 

They got out an4 walked off arm in arm towards the gardens 
at the hack of the Museum. The park w as Jesci ted, political events 
havmg depopulated it even of lovmg couples The maible statues, 
*,»'ith their inouiTiful or herou gestuics, gleamed dull\ white in 
the dim light, against the dark, leafy background ot trees They 
walked as far as the fountain ind lingered there lot a /.loment, in 
silence, looking dosvn into its still, black tW’ater. (»iulia was 
clmging tightly, now, to her husband’s hand, pushing her 
fingers vigorously between his. m a soit of miniature cnihiatc. 
They walked on, fuming uito a very dark avenue lending thiough 
a grove of oak trees After i few steps (iiulia suddenlv stopped, 
and, turrung, put hei arm round Man olio’s neck and kissed him 
on the mouth They stood like that, tiitbrw ing ind kissing in the 
middle of the avenue, tor some time I hen thev sepat itcd, and 
GiuIm, taking her husband hv the h.vid and diiwing him in 
amongst the trees, wluspered “Come and let’s make love here 
... on the ground ” 

“No, really,” Marcello could not help cxclamiing, “he ic? . 

“Yes, here,” she said, “why not? . (•onic, I want it, so as to 
feel reawured ” 

“Reassured about what?” 

“Everyone thinks about wai, and politic s, and in-r.uds when 
they could really be so happy . C ome on Why, I’d do it 
right m the middle of one of their public sejuarcs.” she added w'lth 
sudden exasperation, “it only to show that I, at least, am capable 
of thinkmg about somcdiing else . . . C oiiic on ” 

She seemed now to be m a state of c\aUauon, and went in 
front of him into the thick darkness amongst the tree-trunks 
“You sec what a lovely bedroom,” lie beard her murmur. 

“Soon wc slian’t have a home at all but this is a bcdioom they 

can’t ever take away from us . . . Wc tan sleep and make love 
here as often as we hke.” All of a sudden she vanished, <as though 
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she had sunk into the earth* Marcello looked about and then 
caught sight of her, in die darkness, lying on the ground at the 
foot of a tree, one arm pillovwng her head, the other raised 
towards him in silent invitation to liim to lie down beside her. 
I Ic did so, and no sooner was he there than Giulia twined her 
arms and legs tightly round him, kissmg him all over his face 
with a blind, slow energy, as though she were seeking, on his 
brow and checks, other moudis through which she might 
penetrate into him. But ahnost at once her embrace slackened 
and Marcello saw her half rft.ise herself above liim gazing into the 
darkness. “Spi^»eonc’s commg,** sh? said. 

Marcello, too, satjup and looked. Through the trees, still soi.ic 
way a wav, the light of a pocket lamp could be seen swaying as ic 
advanced and throwing a feeble circular glimmer on the ground 
in front of it. Not a sound could be heard, for tlic thick carpet of 
dead leaves dulled the footsteps of the unknown person. The 
lamp advanced in their direction, and Giulia, all at once, composed 
herself and sat up, throwing her arms round her knees. Sitting 
side by side w’ltn their backs to the tree, they watched the 
light appioach, “It imiNt be a park-keeper,'* murmured 
(hulia. 

The lamp was now shuung on die ground at a short distance 
from them; then it was raised and ray fell lu * upon them. 
Dazzled, they gazed at the dim, shadowy face of ti c man from 
w’hosc fist the wlutc light issued. The hght, thought Marcello, 
would surely be lowered, once the park-keeper had taken a good 
look at them. But no, the light still continued to sliinc full in their 
faces as the man stared at them in a silence that seemed, to 
Marcello, to be fraught with astonishment and speculation. 
“May I ask what you w’aiit with us?" he then demanded in a 
resentful tone. 

“I don’t want anything, Marcello," replied a gentle voice at 
once. At the same time the light was lowered and began ?o move 
away from them. 

“Who is it?" murmured Chulia. “He seems to know you. ’ 

Marcello sat motionless, not daring to breathe, profoundly 
disturbed. Then he said to his wife; “Foigivc me, one moment . . . 

V 
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rU be back at once." He jumped to hw feet and pursued the 
unknown man. 

He caught him up at the cage of tlic plantation, beside the 
pedestal of one of the white marble statues There was a lamp- 
post not far off, and os the man turned at the sound of lus foot- 
steps he recogiuze^ him immediately, even after all diose years, 
by the smooth, ascetic fate beneath his brush-hke hair. He bad 
seen bun before in a tlose-firting chaufttur’s timic; and now, 
•■oo, he was uniform— bla< k, burti'iied up to the 

neck, with wide breeches and black 'leather gaiters. He held his 
cip under his arm and giasped the pocket lamp inhis hand. He 
said at once, with a smile: “People who don’t die always re- 
appear.” 

The remark seemed to Marcello to be altogether too well 
suited to die circutnstinces, although it wis meant as a ]okc .itid 
was perhaps unconscious Breathless with agitation and w'lth 
runmng, he said. “But I drought I’d ... 1 thought I’d killed 
you.” 

“I hoped you knew that they’d saved me, Man olio,” answered 
Luw> quiedy. “It’s true that one paper ^nnoimcod that I was dead, 
but it was a mistake . . . Somehodv else died in the hospital, in 
the bed* next to mine . . . And so you diought 1 was dead 
I said rightly, then people who don’t die always reappear ” 

It was not so much the le-distovcry of Lino that now filled 
Marcello with horror as the fanuhar, conversational, albat 
sonibrc, tone diat had at once been established between them. He 
said unhappily. “But my having Kheved you dead has had all 
sorts of consequences. And you wcien’t dead after all . . .” 

“For me too, Marcello, there were all sorts of consequences,” 
said I mo, Icmking at him with a kind of compassion. “1 drought it 
was a wammg, and I got married . . . Then*iny wife died . . . 
And then,” he added more slowly, “it a’l began over again . . . 
Now I do night duty as a park-keeper . . These gardens arc full 
of good-lookmg boys like you.” He spoke these words with 
gentle, qruct effrontery, but wtdrout the sl^test suggestion of a 
compliment. Marcello noticed, for the first time, that hisdiair was 
more or less grey and that his face hod bccoyre a ^itde fatter. 
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.^d you re manied, he went on. “Ilut was \our wife, wasn’t 
It? 

Siiddcnlv Maiccllo wa^ iinJble to bear thi^ subdued, dreary 
chatter any longer. Seizing hold of the man by rhe shoulders and. 
shaking him, he said; Y on talk to me as if nothing had happened 
. . . D’you realize that you ruined mv whole life^” 

Without attempting to free himstdf, I replied* ‘ Why cl >011 
say that to me, Maiccllo^ Ycju re niinied, I dire say you\^“ got 
cbildic'n, you look as if you v/cre coinfottably off — what ire 
conipl.umng of*' It would have been wtnsc 'T voii liad really 
killed me.” 

“But I,” Marcepo could not help exclaiming, “I, vs hen I met 
\ou ''v'ls innocent . and since then I ha\eii‘t lx\n, cve» again ” 
He mv Ijnv> K>ok at him m surpnse. h it nil o( ’s, NUicvllo/- 
he said, “all of us ln\*' been innotvfU . . \\ aaih I vnu cent mysrif 
Olive*'' And \\Q all lose our 1nlu\el^^.c, one- wav or inothci, ir\ 
the norm.d thing” He rued lumscU wuhour chtlHulw tre/.n 
Mauellv'\ already iv la\ed grip, anu uldod, m a knowing sort of 
way: “I c'ok, here’s \v)iir wite , . We d bectei lei\o eich other.*' 
“M Ucello,*’ called ( fU]]ia'> \ojce in the daiknc‘ss 
He turned and mw Ciiulia mpioaclni*g in a lusiiatihg manner. 
At the same moment 1 mo put o»^ his cap, » used his hand in salute 
and hiiiiied iwa\ in the chicvfioit . t ih' Muse i “Well, who 
wa^ ir^” asked (iiuli i 

school fnend of mine,’* replied Marc elk', ‘ who s ended up 
as a paik kec'per.” 

“1 et’s go home,” snd she, taking his aim again. 

“Don’t you want to walk anv moie"” 

“No . . . I’d rathei go home ” 

They svent to the car, drove aw’a\, and did not spcik until they 
reached home. As he dio\e, M5r\<lk'' timught again cst linos 
w'ords, so iinconsc mnsly sigmtic int * W c .dl k>e onr mncxencc, 
pne way' or anvsther, it’s the lu'^rinal thing Thos woids, he 
thought, held a concciitratc'd jiuig lent on his life. He hid done 
what he hefd dene in order to redeem himself fioin an imaginaiy 
cnnic>yct Lino’s words had niadcnnm see, tor trie first time, 
even if hf hack not met him and had not fired at him «uid had 
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not been convinced that he had killed him, even if, in fact, nothing 
had happened, he would still have done what he had done simply 
because, in any case, he would have liad to lose his umocence and, 
consequently, would have desired to regaui it. Normahty was, 

E rcciscly, tms desire — as weanajine as it was vam —to justify a 
fe trapped m its ov/ji original guilt; and it was not tlic deceptive 
mirage that he had pursued ever suice the day of his nieeung with 
Lino. 

“"Jhlc heard Giu|p*s voice asking. “What tunc sliall we leave 
to-morrow mommg^” and he disiiusied these thoughts as so 
many troublesome and now useless vsntnesses of his o\«n crroi 
“As early as possible,” be answered. 



CHAPTril IWIMY-ONI 


ELLO aw/)kc towards dawn and saw, or tKoughthc 
saw, his wife standing in tlic rorner of the rooni near the window, 
looking out, in the grey light of the first moment oi daybreak. She 
was completely naked; with one hand she held aside the curtatf: 
and with the other she ‘covered her bicast, fiut whether her 
gesture w» one of modesty or*nf apprehension, it was im- 
possible to say. A |Qng lock of loose hair hung down her cheek; 
her r*''#* bent forward, was pale and colourless and wore an 
expression of desolate thoughtfulness, of pensive dismay. Her 
body, too, secme3. diirmg that night, to hive lost its look of 
robtist, eager exuberance: her breasts, slightly flattened and 
relaxed by maternity, showed m profile a flabby, tired crease that 
he liad never noticed before, her belly seemed not so much 
roundt'd as swoUen-looking, and gave an impression of clumsy, 
helpless heavmess, accentuated by the attitude of her thighs which 
were pressed togetj^er, as though tremblmg, to hide her groin. 
The cold hght of awakemng day, like an mdiscr'^et but apathetic 
eye, fell dismally upon this nudity, iis he looked « her, Marcello 
could not help wondering what was passmg dirou^h her nund as 
she ga 2 ed, motionless m tliat shaft of pale dawn hght, at the 
deserted courtyard. And he said to himself, with a sharp feehng of 
compassion, that he could very well imagme what tliose thoughts 
might be. “Here am I,” she was no doubt thuiking, “here am I, 
driven out of my home before half my hfe is over, with a young 
child and a ruined husband who has nothing to hope from the 
future, who.se fate is uncertain, whose vciy hfe may be in danger. 
Tlus is what has come of all our eftbrts, of all our passion, of all 
our hopes.” Truly, he thought, she was Eve dnven out of Eden; 
and Eden was this home of theirs Wi^n all die modest things that it 
contained-^the cupboards filled with their belongmgs, the cook- 
ing utmsils, the drawmg-room for receiving friends, the plated 
spoons ai»d foi;)ts, the sluni Persian carpets, the china that her 
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.mother had given her, the rcfiigcrator, the vase of flowers m the 
liall, dus double bedroom with its false Empite funntuie bought 
by instalments — and he himself, in the bed watching her. 
kHer Eden also consisted, without doubt, in the pleasure of sittmg 
at uble twice a day with her fimily, sleeping at night ui tlic arms 
of her husband, of attending to her household, of making plans 
for the future for Iiersclf, for her daughter and for him. And 
finally, Eden meant peace of soul, harmony wth herself and witli 
th-* world, die serenity of a heart composed and satisfied. Fioni 
this Eden she was now being driven chit, foi evei, by a raging, 
pitiless angel armed widi a flaming swoul, who \v«s thrustmg 
her, naked and dctencelcss, into the hostile oi\ter world 

Marcello went on watt lung her for some time, w'hile she stood 
there motionless, absorbed in her melmrholv contemplation, 
dicii, as sleep weighed heavs upon his eycluK, he saw hci leave 
the wmdow, move on tiptoe to the haiiging-cupbo ird, take down 
a dressing-gown, put it on and noiselcssK lease the room. She 
was probably going, he thought, to sit bc'side »he bed of the 
sleeping child, for further painful contemplation, »n jxihaps to 
finislkhei preparations foi departuic. J a moment he thought of 
joining her, to comfoit her 111 some way 01 otjiei But ho was still 
heavy with sleep and he soon dropped off again. 

Later, in the pure light of the summer niotmng, while dicy 
were drivuig tow aids laghaco/70, he rhou<;ht again of th.it 
moutnful vision, wondcung whethci he had dt earned it ot liad 
really seen it 1 hs wife wa> sittin,» beside luin, picssed cloie against 
him 111 01 dt r to nuke room for I ucill.i, w'ho w is kneeling tai the 
scat with her head out ol the window, enjoying the drive, 
(jiulia sat upright, herjuket unlnittoned over her white blouse, 
her face laised ainl sh.idLd by the travcllirg hat she wore. Marcello 
noticed that she licld on her knees an objei t of oblong shape done 
up in brown paper and tied with stung. “What have you got in 
that p.»rccl'’’ he asked in surprise. 

“It’ll make you l.iugh,” she answered, “but I couldn’t beat to 
leave that ciystal v.ase that stotsd ui the hall . . . I’m* fond of it 
first of all b<*causc it’s beautiful and dicn bc'cause it was ymi who 
gave It to me . . . 1 /you rcm<*n)b<r' . . a sh<>r( tmia after the 
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child was born . . It s a wcakncw of nunc, 1 know, but never 

mind . • J souio flowers m it when we gtt to 

laghaco2/o” 

So It was It Jlv tiiic. lu thought, he hadn t dreamt it, it was 
really Ciiuha, m flesh uul blood, not a dresm figure, that he had 
seen that moi mug stmding bv the window ife said, after a 
moment If y«)u v anted to bnne it iw i'v , \ *)m did quite right 
But I assurt ym, we’ll go honu ignn it the piopci time, as soon 
as the suintnei s o\tr You n dlv m isMi r k il umed ” 

“I’m not ahimcd ” 

“f vei\tj)jng will turn out foi^iht bist ’ went on Marcello, 
thingmg gear as the e^r si irted up i lull, ina tli^n you’ll be just 
as b’npv IS vou’s^ been during these list years, or even inoie ’’ 
s filth i Slid nothing but did not ippt ii convniccd Mmcllo i< 
he dr<'\e, elinrtd at h r f i i monunt v ith one boiiil she held 
the V ise on hti kmc, while her other arm v is lounj the wnst 
of tlic child looking out of tlu window AU ’ i a*^cc turns, ill lui 
possessions, he* ittnude seemed to a» el ue, v ete now heie, m dm 
iiicitor-e u lu 1 hush md on one side ot her, h^r ehiid on the othei, 
and- SMI bc*l of finiilv hfe tht ii>stil vise in hei kn® He 
leealli d h »w , it the moiiient of le ivrig, she hi<l ea't i last look it; 
the tiont of the hiAduig iiul hid sud 1 wonde’ who will eomc 
ind oeiiipv out llit , and he te uticd that he vild never he 
able to pcisuade her bei lusi there was no rtas» cd eonvietion 
111 hei mmd, merely the trighteaed p’csentimen' ot mstuict lie 
asked hei, how eve i, in i eilm voiet ‘Tell me what \ou’re 
thuiking now'” 

“Nothing speeial,” she repheel, “1 wasn’t le’ilH thuiking about 
any thing I w is looking it the 1 mdse ipc ” 

‘ No, I mean, whit do you tlunk m general?” 

“In general? I *hnik tlungs iie'going bidly tor us . but that 
It’s nobody’s fault ” 

“Pcihaps It’s my fault ’’ 

“Why youi fault? It’s never an V oi^’s fault Iserybodv’s 
right and tvrong at the* same time Hungs go baelh bee lusc 
they go badly, that’s all ” She spoke these words in an uncom- 
promising tone, as it to slu>w that she did not wish to talk an> 
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.more. Marcello said nothing, and from that moment silence fell 
berween them for some time. 

It was still early, but there wereilrcady signs that tlie day would 
be hot; already, m front of the car, between the hedges, dust- 
covered and shimmering with light, die air was quivering and the 
midsummer sun, beating down upon the asf^halt, made mirror- 
bke reflections. The road wound through undulating country, 
among yellow hills of drv, sh.iggy stubble, with brown and grey 
farm buildings luddcii here and there at the bottom of lonelv, 
treeless valleys. F'vcry now and then th^y met a horse-drawn tait 
or an old-fashioned motor-car it was an unfrequentad road and 
not used by imlitaty traffic. Everything loo|^cd calm, normal, 
indifferent, thought hlaicello as he drove along, one woukl never 
have thought oneself in the heai t of a country that was both at 
war and in die middle of a revolution. The ficcs of the few 
peasants they saw, leaning against fences or digging m the fields, 
expressed nothing moic than the usuil feelings of stolid, quiet 
attention to the normal, everyda), obvious things of htc. These 
people’s thoughts were of harvests, of "fim .ind ram. of food 
prices, or, mdecd, of nothing at all. Criuf/a had been for yeais like 
these peasants, he said to luinself, and now sln^ was gneved at her 
peace being tom aw.iy from her. The thought even came mm liis 
mind: so much the worse for her. Living, for human beings, dnl 
not mean abandoning oneself to the peaceful toipoi provided by 
the mdulgcncc of nature; it meant, lather, a state of continuous 
struggle and .igitation, it me ant th e solving, ewiiy moment, of 
some tiny probfctn within the limits oFlargcr 'problems vs'liicli 
were cofltamed, nr mm, in iftP att-cmbracing ‘probTcm of life 
Itself. Tills thonghl restored Tiis sclf-confidencc; and now the 
road Was Icavuig the nnsnoumous, desolate country and climbuig 
up amongst the high red rocks of a < ham of lulls. 

Owmg, perhaps, to his feeling, as he dr.ivc the car, that his 
body was parr and parcel of the machine which so rcsolujtcly and 
titclcssly faced and overcame the diff’ciiltics of the winding, billy 
road, he became aware of a current of bold, adventurbus optim- 
ism, the first he had known for m.iny years, which, like a gust of 
ruslimg wind, was at last sweeping away the cjpuds /roni the 
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Stormy sky of his spirit. Now indeed, he felt, he could consider 
a whole period of his life to be finished and buried, now he coul j 
begin all oyer again, on a different plan and with diffisrent 
methods. His meeting with Lino, he felt, had been most valuable: 
not so much because it had freed him from remorse for a crime 
he had not committed as because Lino, with those few words he 
had happened to say about the inevitability Imd normahty of the 
loss of innocence, had made him realize that for twenty years his 
feet had been obstinately set tipon a wrong road which he nyjst 
now unhesitatingly abandon. Tliis time there ♦vould be no need 
for justifi<^tion or for odier peo^c’s support: and he was deter- 
mined not to allow the crime he had realiy romnutted — the 
kill of Quadr^-- to poison his life with the torments of a vain 
search for puiification and normality. Wliat had happened had 
happened; Quadri was dead; and over that corpse he had lowered 
the stone slab of complete and final forgetfulness, heavier than 
any tombstone 

The landscape had changed now from the sultry desert they 
had passi'd tluougb earlier, and an abimdance of mvisiblc water 
had brought into bemg, at the edges of the road, a profi^ion of 
grass and flowers and ferns and, higher up, along the tufe rocis^ 
ledges, the thick, lixuberant fishage of small trees. This was the 
re,ison, pcrlups, why Marcello felt that, from n / onwards, for 
goo«l and all, he would know how to avoid the dc- Jation of those 
deserts in which nun follows his own sliadow and feels himself 
pursued and guilty, and would seek instead, __Jreely and ad- 
venturously, places hkc the one he was now pssmg dirough, 
places that were rocky and pathless, fit for brigands and wild 
animals. 1 fc lud bound liimscif, voluntarily, obstinately, stupidly, 
with unworthy tics and with obligations even more unworthy; 
all this he had drrnc for the niirige of a normahty which did not 
exist; but now diosc tics were broken, those obligations dissolved, 
and he was free again and would know how to n ikc use of 
freedom. At that moment the L Jscaix: appeared at its most 
picturesqtlc; on one side of die roarJdie plantation of young trees 
covcBcd the lullsidc; on the odicr a grassy slope, with a few huge, 
leafy oa^s, fell away to a ravine fdled with bushes through which 
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,glintcd the foaming waters of a stream. On tlic far side of the 
ravine rose a wail of rock down which plunged a waterfall like a 
shinihg ribbon. Suddenly Marci^lo stopped the car and said 
“what a lovely place’ . let’s stop for a moment “ 

The httle girl turned round fiom the wmdow and asked 
“Have we arrived^” 

“No,” said (iiuha*“we h i\en’t ai rived yet, we're gomg to stop 
for a moment,” and she took her m hci aims and hfted her out of 
thf, car 

'When they had all got out, (itulia said that she ws>uld take the 
opportunnv of tluir halt to kt\hc child fulfil the necd^of nature, 
and Marcello stayed mar the car while she took I ucilh bv the 
hand and kd her a little distmte away She walked slowly, not 
stooping down towards the thikl. wlu>, in hir little white, short 
dress, with a big bow on the ft>p td her hm which hung loosi on 
her shoulders, chaittrsd aw n with her usuil .tuinutiun, hMiktug 
up everv now and tlun tow itds lui motliti no"" doubt to .isk a 
qucstioi Marcdlo wondered whit plus his duightcr would 
have in the new, free futuri which his sudden fit of ela£i.on had 
dcpiclfd, siul he told himself, with a rush of afiection, that he 
;v^otild anyhow be .ible to put hci »>n hci w ly towaids a lif* 
mspited bv n.otises tntirely dideuiit fion^ those which had 
hitherto guided lus own In Ins daughtei s life, hi filt, .ill must hi 
livelmcss, capticc, grace, lightness, chiity, freshness, advcnuire. 
It must all be like a landscape that know s ni itht r mist nor sultrimss 
but only those quiik, purifying storms that clear the air .tnd mike 
colours look blighter There must he nothing in it of the savige 
pedantry which, until the day bi fore, h.id shaped his own destiny 
YcsTlie said to himself, slit must live in tin* fulkst fieedom 

With these thoughts in his mind, lit It ft the edge of the load 
and went towards tlit shadv wotftl on the otherside 1 he trees here 
were tall and leafy, there were hnais and oMkc bushes Ixmcath 
tlicin and, beneath tlieni again, m the sylvan shade, grass and flowers 
grew on a bed of moss Marcello put h»s liand through the tangle of 
branches and puked one of these flowc^rs, a campaflula of .in 
almost violet blue It was a smglc campanula with wlutc-stieakcd 
petals, and when he held it to his nose it had a bitter gra^y smell 
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He reflected that dt« flo>j,er, wbichliad grown amidst the shadv 
tangle of the luidergrowth. on the thin layer of carili that clung to 
the infertile tufa, had not sought to imitate taller, stronger Slants 
nor to exanimc its own fate for the purpose of accepong or rciect- 
mg It In fidl unconsciousness .md freedom, it had grown where its 
seed had chanced to fall, until the day when lus'liand had gathered 
It. To be like that solitary flowci, on a patch of moss iti the dark 
undergrowth- that, he tliuuglit, vva« a truly humble and natural 
fttc. (^n the other li.ind, the dclibcr.itc humility of ^ccking^an 
impossible ndationslnp ^^irh <1 nomialirs^ whif^i was m any case 
fallacious jf. IS nici^'Iy a mask for inv( lU J pndc and sclf-(.‘stccm. 

He started wlich ho lidid lus wife s voice sa^^ng *H2omc along, 
let’* > oil,” ancf wont hick tv» his at the wdieel. The car 
nuwed '‘Wiftly ahing die cuts mg load ^kitting die slope where 
the '^•'.ittc:cd oak-trevs gicw, and then, »ftor passing throu'4^ a 
thick wood, came out throu'di a deep clch: in thc'hillsidc at a 
point win re tlioic was a view ovci aii nnnioine plain. The 
dist int Ih'iri/on, with its iini ol blue moiintiins, w’as indwtmct m 
the [uly suit! mess, in the goklen light, through the faint haze, 
Msircollo toiild sec. m the middle of the pliin, a soiitarv.^u ecip- 
uous crag, and on ns lop, like an acropolis, a little town coiisistiiTJ^ 
of i fewv houses cliltenng hciKMih the towers an*-* Walls of a lastlc. 
He could Aes' disiiiKtl) tlij gre\ siacs of the liwus * hiiigmg sheer 
abo\c‘ tlic rond that ran louiid the walls and com aued, spnally, 
rounJ and down the mount uii; the castle w’^as squaic m shape, 
with a squat, cylindikal towci at one side, the teovn was rose puik 
m colourraiid the bla/ing sunlight struck mutderous sparks fiom 


the windows. At the foot of the crag tlic load lan in a wlutc 
line, dead stiaight, towards the faitlicst limits of the plain; and 
opposite, on the farther side of the load, lay tiie wide, level, 
vcllowish-giccn expanse of an aitficld In contra'«t with the ancient 
houses in the tow'u, cvery^thing about the airiield looked new and 
modern— the three long h.ingais camouflaged m gre^' and blue 
and br(»\vn. the mast at the top i»t S' oich fluttcicd .i red and wlutc 
pennant, \hc numbers of silvery airciaft placed as though at 
randocn round the edges oi the field. 

Marc^sllo locked caicfully at this landscape as the car, twistmg 
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and turning down the steep road, descended rapidly towards the 
plain. The contrast between the ancient crag and the utterly 
modem airfield seemed to him ^gmheant: but -his mmd was 
suddenly distracted and he did not succeed in defimng where, 
>recise!y, the significance lay. For at the same moment he 
lecame conscious of a strange feehng of famihanty, as though he 
! ud seen this landsca^ before. And yet he recollected that this was 
the first time he had ever travelled by that ro.id. 

They reached the bottom of the hdl .ind started along the 
straight tract of *ioad w'hich appeared" mternunablc. Marcello 
accelerated, and the pointer of the speedometer rose gaidually to 
eighty, then to ninety kilometres an hour. Tjie road now ran 
between two wide expanses of fields already rut, of a metallic 
yellow colour and wnthout a tree or a house. lisndently, tliought 
Mai cello, the local people all hved in the town and came down in 
the niommg to work m the fields. In the cvemng they went back 
into the town agam . . . 

His attention was drawn away from dic‘sc icHections by his 
wife’s voice. “Look,” she said, pomtmg to the aiiiicld. “"What’s 
happenmg?’' 

•“Marcello looked and saw a number c)f people tunning hither 
and thither* oVer the great flat field, waving (heir aims. At the 
same time, looking all the more strange in the darzlmg light c>f 
the summer sun, a tongue of flame- red, poiiued, almost smoke- 
less — blazed from the roof of one of tlie three hangars. Then 
another flame darted from tlie second roof and yet another from 
the third. Now die three flames seemed to be muted m one single 
flame that moved violently, hither and thither, wlule clouds of 
black smoke rolled downwards to the ground, hiding the hangars, 
spreadmg everywhere. All sign of hrc had meanwhile vanished 
and the airfield looked utterly delertcd. 

Marcello said calmly: “An air raid.” 

“Is th'^rc any danger?” 

“No, they must have gone past already.” 

He accelerated, and die speedometer ruse to a hCuidred, a 
hundred and twenty kilometres. They were right below the 
town now, and could sec the road running round^dic skills, the 
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sides of the houses, the castle. At the same moment, Marcello 
heard behind him the clamorous, furious roar of an aeroplane 
coming down low. In the mids^of the noise he could distin^iish 
the hail-like patter of machine-gun fire, and he realized that the 
plane was behind him and would soon be over him; he could tell 
from the sound of its engine that it was following the line of the 
road, straight and inflexible as the road itself. Soon the metallic 
roar was right overhead, deafening, just for one moment; and 
then it was further away again. He felt a violent blow on ^s 
shoulder, like a blow froiTi a fist, and then a deadily l^guor came 
over him; kc managed, desperatef^, to summon all his strength 
and to ste er the ca f to the side of the road and stop there. “Let’s get 
opf- ’’ caid faint!^, putting liis hand to tlie door and opening it. 

The door flew open and Marcello fell out; then, his face and 
hands in the grass at the side of the road, he dragged his legs free 
of the car and lay on the ground near the ditch. But no one spoke, 
and no one appeared at the srill open door of the car. At that 
moment, from far away, the roar of the aeroplane as it turned 
became loudly audible again. He said to himself; Oh God, let 
them not be liit . . . they are innocent”; and then he ^aited, 
resigned, face downward in the grass, for the plane to come back. 
The c^, with its oi^n door, w’^as silent, and he had time to realize, 
with a sharp pang of pain, that no uue w ould nt . get out gt it. 
Then at last thc*pmc was right above him; and it w rew after it, as 
it receded into the burning sky, a curtain of silence and darkness. 


THE END 



